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Introduction 


The first annual report of the Ontario Council 
on University Affairs covers a “year” that 

began officially on September 25, 1974, the day 
of Council’s appointment, and terminated 
February 28, 1975. This inaugural period was 
the prelude to a regular annual cycle that 
henceforth begins every March 1st, and is 
intended to ensure that Council, as Ontario’s 
independent advisory body with respect to 
universities and certain other post-secondary 
educational institutions’, is closely in step with 
the decision-making processes of Government. 

The conclusion of the “year that had five 
months” does not find Council in a position to 
reflect on its advisory mandate in the broad 
terms that it hopes will infuse future annual 
reports. It does, however, offer Council the 
opportunity to publish the several recommenda- 
tions made in pursuit of its mandate during 
1974-75, and to record the response of the 
Government of Ontario to these and to earlier 
recommendations made by a special committee 
of ministerial advisors empowered to act in the 
interim period between Council’s appointment 
and the dissolution of its predecessor agency, 
the Committee on University Affairs. 

Above all, Council is pleased to publish in 
full three textual memoranda that it considers 
its principal innovation as a new advisory 
agency on university affairs. Through such 
memoranda Council seeks to expose the reason- 
ing that has led it to formulate its more im- 
portant recommendations to Government. As 
an advisory body, Council is strongly of the 
opinion that the Government, the university 
community and the public are best served by 
full disclosure of the considerations it weighs 
in formulating its advice. Whether to expose 
Council's fallibility or demonstrate its sagacity, 
such disclosure is surely in the public interest. 

Council’s textual memoranda generate an 
agenda of important matters to which close 
attention will be given in the coming year. 


‘The institutions that currently comprise Council’s terms of 
reference are the fifteen provincially-assisted universities 
(Brock, Carleton, Guelph, Lakehead, Laurentian, McMaster, 
Ottawa, Queen’s, Toronto, Trent, Waterloo, Western Ontario, 
Wilfrid Laurier, Windsor, York, and their federated and 
affiliated institutions); the Ontario College of Art; the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education; Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute; and the Bar Admission Course of the Law Society 
of Upper Canada. 


These matters include the further refinement 
of equity in institutional financing, the clarifica- 
tion of objectives designed to ensure adequate 
funding of bilingualism, and a thorough review 
of the financial and institutional dimensions of 
university education in Northern Ontario. 
Broader questions of particular import were 
outlined by Council at the close of its inaugural 
year in a letter to university presidents inviting 
briefs to be discussed at Council's 1975 Spring 
Hearings. This letter, whose text is included in 
the present Report, raises questions with respect 
to such major topics as formula revision, tuition 
fees, accessibility, graduate studies and the 
status of women. 

At the conclusion of its truncated inaugural 
year, Council is above all aware of its major 
responsibility for the health of the Ontario 
university system in a setting where shifting 
governmental priorities and straitened economic 
circumstances pose severe challenges. For 
1975-76, the Government of Ontario enunciated 
the following as its objectives with respect to 
university financing: “to offset inflationary 
trends, to maintain or improve existing levels of 
service and to accommodate predicted enrol- 
ment increases.” There exist differences of 
opinion, to which Council has been party, as to 
whether or not the cost of meeting these objec- 
tives is in fact being met. Doubtless of even 
greater relevance for the future health of the 
university system, however, is the fact that the 
Government has not repudiated its objectives. 

In Council’s view, these objectives are indeed 
worthy and warrant serious long-term pursuit if 
Ontario’s major investment in higher education 
is to be protected. This is not to say that the 
Objectives in question are exhaustive. Of evi- 
dently growing concern within universities, 
about 80 per cent of whose expenditures are for 
personnnel, is the issue of fair and equitable 
salaries for academic and support staff in rela- | 
tion to comparable employees in the public : 
sector. The high level of recent salary settle- 
ments in the public sector is bringing this issue | 
into sharp focus. The enunciation by Govern- | 
ment of a university funding objective that takes 
specific account of this issue may be necessary) 
if cumulative inequities, which are a breeding | 
ground of alienation and instability, areto be — 
avoided. 





| 
| 


This much said with respect to Government 
ind its funding objectives, Council is equally 
-oncerned with the capacity of the university 
;ommunity to make its own contribution to the 
ealth of higher education through the most 
ffective possible deployment of its resources. 
30vernment has of course long exhorted the 
Iniversities in this regard. Council’s own advice 
o Government in its inaugural year took 
iccount of the legitimacy of this exhortation. 
Souncil, however, is all too aware of the extent 
o which the discussion of effective resource 
ullocation can become circumscribed by artifi- 
sal notions of “productivity” that fetter the 
yovernment-university dialogue with shib- 
0leths. 

As Council begins to develop its own contri- 
bution to enhancing the effectiveness of the 
jniversity system, it ponders the extent to 
which this effectiveness must above all be a 
natter of cultivating the diversity and differ- 
sntiation that are the true products of university 
autonomy. 


Council’s Advisory 
Memoranda 


74-| Selected 
Graduate Programs 


Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 74-1 

Five-Year Plan for Graduate Development 

at Laurentian 

That the plan recommended by the Joint 
CUA/COU Subcommittee on Goals and Policies 
for Graduate Development at Laurentian 
University be approved; and that the Minister 
approve funding of the plan, namely, BiU 
income for the Master’s programs indicated, 
when the condition(s) for each program stated 
in this plan has (have) been met. 


OCUA 74-2 

New Graduate Programs in Anthropology and 
Geography at York 

That, the embargo having been lifted, the new 
graduate programs in Anthropology and Geo- 
graphy at York be considered eligible for 
formula support. 


OCUA 74-3 

ACAP Report on Political Science 

That the embargo on the discipline of Political 
Science be removed on the understanding that 
continued monitoring of the recommendations 
in the Report on Political Science, 1974, will 
be the responsibility of the COU. 


J. Stefan Dupré 
Chairman 


74-II The Allocation of the 
Government’s Expenditure 
Target for Operating 
Support in 1975-76 


Jn November 18, 1974, the Minister of Colleges 
and Universities announced to the Legislature 
of Ontario the Government’s expenditure target 
‘or the operating support in 1975-76 of the 
nstitutions covered by Council’s terms of 
‘eference. By letter on the following day, the 
Minister formally referred to Council the ques- 
ion of advising on the allocation of the sum of 
5553 million. Council hereupon tenders the 
requested advice. 


Formula Support 


In announcing the Government’s expenditure 
target for 1975-76, the Minister suggested that 
the options to be considered by Council with 
respect to the formula whereby operating 
grants are distributed among the fifteen pro- 
vincially assisted universities, Ryerson and the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education in- 
Clude the following: (1) “a continuation of the 
present formula”; (2) “a system whereby one 
BIU value would be applied to 1973-74 enrol- 
ment to compensate for inflation and a lesser 
BIU value would be applied to enrolment growth 
in the current year”; (3) “a suspension of the 
operating grants formula” in favour of a flat 
increase that would be applied to each institu- 
tion’s operating grant for the current year. 

Upon receiving the Minister’s reference, 
Council assigned immediate priority to the task 
of ensuring that the university community be 
consulted with respect to the proposed options. 
Council accordingly created a tripartite work- 
ing committee of officials chaired by its Execu- 
tive Secretary and Research Director, and 
composed of two members nominated respec- 
tively by the Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Colleges and Universities (University Affairs 
Division) and the Executive Director of the 
Council of Ontario Universities. This, committee 
was directed by Council to assemble the most 
reliable data available for measuring the 
financial implications for each institution of the 
three options offered by the Minister. 

Upon receiving the working committee’s 
report, Council immediately transmitted it to 
the university community through the Chair- 
man of the Council of Ontario Universities, and 
invited a recommendation on the preferred 
method of allocation. By letter of December 5, 
1974, Council was informed that the Council of 
Ontario Universities had decided to recommend 
the Minister’s first option, namely that operating 
grants in 1975-76 be distributed under the 
present formula. Council later learned that the 
two associate members of the Council of Ontario 
Universities affected by the recommendation, 
namely Ryerson and the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, wished to endorse it. 


Three universities— Carleton, Lakehead and 
York—communicated reservations to Council 
about the COU recommendation. Noting these 
exceptions, Council observes that this recom- 
mendation enjoys the support of fourteen of the 
seventeen institutions it affects. 

Such widespread support aside, Council 
assigns particular weight to the reasoning ex- 
pressed by COU in advancing its recommenda- 
tion. “We believe,” states COU, “that the 
values of the formula system to the Ontario 
universities are so important that any sugges- 
tion of abandoning the present arrangements 
in the short term is unacceptable. Furthermore, 
because we are on a slip-year system, a change 
to the rules in mid-stream would be retroactive 
and inequitable.” 

Council believes that, under the present or 
any other formula, the prime requisite for the 
viability of a non-discretionary method of 
allocating university funds is the respect 
accorded to it by all concerned. Precipitous 
change can only erode such respect, and all the 
more so if its impact is arbitrarily retroactive 
in nature. Under such circumstances, equity is 
all too easily violated in the short run and con- 
fidence undermined in the long run. For these 
reasons above all, Council recommends to the 
Minister 


OCUA 74-4 

Formula Approach for 1975-76 

That the present formula approach be applied 
in 1975-76 in determining the basic operating 
grants made to the universities, Ryerson and 
the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. 


Non-formula Grants 


a 


Bar Admission Course 

The Law Society of Upper Canada has been 
the recipient of provincial support on behalf of 
its Bar Admission Course since the transfer in 
1968 of the Osgoode Hall Law School to York 
University. In addition to its operating grant, 
the Law Society was paid a special sum of 
$75,000 per year for renovation expenses over 
a five-year period which expired in 1974-75. 
Since 1970, student enrolment, provincial 
operating grants, and net deficits for the Bar 
Admission Course have been as follows: 


Enrolment Grants for Net Deficit 

Operating 

Purposes 
1970-71 482 $250,000 $ 4,043 
1971-72 533 250,000 13,242 
1972-73 685 275,000 56,558 
1973-74 719 300,000 126,273 
1974-75 828 350,000 311,490 


These figures clearly reveal that provincial 
operating grants to the Bar Admission Course 
have had no direct relation to either enrolment 
or inflation. Council concludes that provincial 
policy, whether implicitly or explicitly, has 
been to support the Course through partial 
grants in aid, leaving the brunt of increased 
cost to be borne by the Law Society through 
its members, whose annual fees reflect in part 
the size of the deficit incurred by the Bar 
Admission Course. In that this policy has 
steadily shifted the burden of supporting the 
Course to the members of the profession for 
whose practice the course is the final quali- 
fication, Council appreciates that the result 
must be viewed in the context of an exception 
whereby the legal profession alone has been 
the beneficiary of provincial grants for instruc- 
tion given directly by a recognized professional 
association. This exception raises questions of 
equity vis-a-vis other professional associations 
upon which Council may be expected to com- 
ment at a later date. 

No doubt in part because the Province has 
had a partial grant-in-aid policy toward the 
Bar Admission Course, the Law Society has 
made decisions affecting Course finances on a 
highly independent basis. Of particular conse- 
quence has been the recent decision to decen- 
tralize the Course with the establishment of 
parallel Courses in Ottawa in 1975-76 and 
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yndon in 1976-77. The possibility of decentral- 
ation was discussed only in vague terms at 

e time the Law Society made its final ap- 
~arance before the Committee on University 
fairs in December, 1973. Nor, to the best of 
ir Knowledge, was there any consultation with 
e Ministry of Colleges and Universities in the 
ne that intervened until Council was ap- 
aised of the decision upon receiving the brief 
r the December, 1974, hearing of the Law 
ciety. 

These remarks are not intended as a reflec- 
yn On the intrinsic wisdom of the Law 
ciety’s decision. Council is well aware that 
e Bar Admission Course has no control over 
;enrolment and that the alternative to de- 
ntralization is doubtless further expansion 
Course facilities in Toronto. But insofar as 
e provincial government is being asked to 
jare in the costs arising from this decision, 
ouncil must weigh the fact that projected 
ourse enrolment for 1975-76 is only 22 
udents above the 1974-75 count of 828, 
gether with the opinion, expressed on 
=cember 3, 1973, by the Director of the Bar 
Jmission Course to Council’s predecessor 
ommittee, that the capacity of the Bar 
mission Course as then constituted was 
000 students. Council, of course, appreciates 
mpathetically the less than satisfactory con- 
tions that now prevail as Course capacity in 
Jronto is being stretched to the limit, but 
knows as well that such a situation charac- 
rizes many university programs in the current 
cal climate. Under such circumstances, it is 
€ opinion of Council that the costs of a de- 
ntralization decision made on its merits by 
e Law Society should be borne by the Society. 
For the rest, the question of what constitutes 
1 appropriate level of provincial support in 
175-76 must take into account the Law 
ciety’s action with respect to student fees. 
1e Society informed Council in December 

at it had decided to raise the Bar Admission 
ourse fee in 1975-76 by $75.00 to $475.00. 
advising on the allocation of the govern- 
ent's expenditure target amount of $553 
illion, Council is abundantly aware of the 
vernment guideline “that there will be no 
crease in student tuition fees.” The case for 
‘empting the Bar Admission Course from this 
Jideline lies in its quite peculiar status and in 


the fact that past provincial support is best 
described as a partial grant-in-aid. Also, it can 
be cogently argued that a professional society’s 
students should be asked to share some part 
of the burden of increasing costs with that 
society’s regular members. On the other side, 
however, there is the fact that the additional 
Bar Admission Course fee will affect the level 
of OSAP support for which its students are 
eligible. Provincial desire to control OSAP costs 
is precisely one of the reasons given for the 
government's guideline with respect to fees. 
There is also the consideration that the pro- 
vincial guideline was clearly enunciated in the 
context of the Government’s global expendi- 
ture target, and that any exceptions to this 
guideline are not easily defensible in equity. 

On balance, Council is of the opinion that it 
cannot altogether dismiss the impact of the Law 
Society’s tuition fee decision, however peculiar 
the nature of the Bar Admission Course. At 
the same time, however, the evidently special 
provincial policy of only partial grants-in-aid 
does not appear compatible with a reduction 
in support calculated to reflect the precise in- 
crease in fees. Council concludes that fairness 
and equity under the circumstances indicate, 
for the present, a “red circling” of the 1975-76 
grant to the Law Society at the 1974-75 level. 
Accordingly, Council recommends to the 
Minister 


OCUA 74-5 

Grant to the Law Society of Upper Canada, 
1975-76 

That a grant of $350,000 be made to the Law 
Society of Upper Canada for support of the 
Bar Admission Course in 1975-76. 


Ontario College of Art 

Provincial grants to the Ontario College of Art 
apparently have been derived informally by 
applying the prevailing BIU value to anticipated 
enrolment for the year in which the grant is 
received. An increasing BiU weight has been 
attributed to anticipated enrolment in each of 
the last four years, reaching a level of 1.3 in 
1974-75. The amount of grant is then approxi- 
mated by subtracting from Basic Operating 
Income the College tuition fee (currently $455) 
times its anticipated enrolment. Anticipated 
enrolment for 1975-76 is 1,200 FTE students. 

The principal requests addressed to Council 
in the College’s December brief were for an 
improved level of funding at a 1.5 BIU weight 
and changes in legislation to grant the College 
the right to award degrees. Council wishes to 
preface its comments on these requests by pay- 
ing the highest tribute to the College for its 
progress from the situation, described in its 
own words as “massive chaos,” in which it 
found itself three years ago. This progress can 
only be viewed with the most profound 
admiration. 

Our prefatory tribute to the College for its 
successful transition from a chaotic state leads 
to what Council deems to be the fundamental 
question in approaching the College’s requests 
for 1975-76. This question is whether the tran- 
sitional period so successfully negotiated thus 
far can be deemed to be at an end. Recognizing 
in full the admirable degree of progress that 
has been made, Council concludes that its 
answer should be negative at this time. The 
College is now in search of a new president, 
and given the present incumbent’s leadership 
role in the transition, we deem the installation 
and early contribution of his successor as an 
important factor in bringing recent progress to 
full fruition. The case advanced by the College 
for degree-granting status is impressive, but 
Council would not feel prepared to advise on 
this matter without an outside opinion from 
experts. Any expert team would understandably 
wish to visit the College, its staff and students, 
and can only gain substantially from the oppor- 
tunity of discussing matters with the individual 
who will be its next chief executive officer. 
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The matter of degree status cannot be 
divorced completely from the College’s financial 
request. This request is justified in part by 
analogy to fine art programs in universities. 
Awarding a weight of 1.5 to the College’s en- 
rolment at this time could paradoxically result 
in decreased financial support once the College 
received degree status. This is because the 
analogy to fine art departments would then 
indicate that the College should be fully on 
formula, thereby having the higher formula fee 
that now applies to university fine art depart- 
ments deducted from its Basic Operating 
Income. (The formula fee for fine art is $580 
in contrast to the College fee of $455.) 

Since Council continues to view the College 
as being in a transitional phase, it is strongly 
of the opinion that its approach to funding for 
1975-76 should avoid pre-judging the time at 
which the College should be placed “on 
formula” or the level of formula treatment that 
would then be appropriate. In the same spirit, 
Council believes that it need not feel bound to 
make a strict application of the elements ap- 
parently borrowed from the formula in approx- 
imating the level of the College grant in recent 
years. After due consideration, Council has 
come to the conclusion that, for 1975-76, 
$2,850,000 would represent an appropriate 
level of operating support to which should be 
added the special annual payment of $50,000 
for property rental committed under an agree- 
ment reached in 1972-73. Council therefore 
recommends to the Minister 


OCUA 74-6 

Grant to the Ontario College of Art, 1975-76 
That a grant of $2,900,000 be made to the | 
Ontario College of Art for 1975-76, it being | 
understood that this amount includes the spe- | 
cial payment of $50,000 for property rental 
committed under an agreement reached in 
1972-73, and that existing policy with respect 
to money for taxes on leased property will 
prevail. 











ilingualism Grants 

he Government of Ontario has made special 
ilingualism grants in recognition of the costs 
curred for this purpose by various institutions 
ince 1967-68. A complete tabulation of these 
rants is given in the following table. Only in 
968-69 and 1969-70 were bilingual grants 
alculated on a specific and uniform basis. In 
10se years, the two recipient institutions, 
aurentian and the University of Ottawa, each 
2ceived grants equal to 7% of their Basic 
)perating Income net of non-formula grants. 
hereafter, the level of bilingualism grants was 
ft to vary with prevailing annual judgements 
jhich, however sympathetically couched, were 
argely unexplained. In its final Report, the 
,ommittee on University Affairs noted frankly 
lat it would “not argue that its recommenda- 
ons regarding bilingual grants during the past 
everal years have accurately reflected the 
Cctual costs to each institution concerned.” 
he pattern of grants revealed by the follow- 
1g Table, often featuring no change in the 
rant received by an institution from year to 
ear, do indeed beg such questions as inflation, 
nrolment growth, incremental costs and 
icremental savings. In January of 1974, the 
,UA Subcommittee on Grants for Bilingualism 
oncluded its report by recommending that 
the study of this problem be continued and/or 
eferred to CUA’s successor.” 

Council accepts the challenge wholeheartedly 
nd, indeed, assigns the highest priority to such 
tudy, inviting the close cooperation of the new 
\dvisory Council on Franco-Ontarian Affairs 
S$ soon as it becomes a functioning entity. For 
he moment, Council remains beset by the 
ame ambiguities that so complicated the final 
ears of its predecessor body. 


In tendering advice on bilingualism grants for 
1975-76, Council begins with the following ob- 
servation. It has become apparent to Council 
that existing grants, whatever their level, 
finance at least three objectives. A first is to 
provide educational opportunities in their own 
language to Franco-Ontarians. A second is to 
make available in institutions of different size 
parallel course streams ina bicultural ambiance 
for both English and French language groups. 
A third is to provide more or less fully bilingual 
and bicultural exposure to anglophone and/or 
francophone groups. 

In a very general sense, Council has formed 
the impression from briefs and hearings that 
the several institutions now receiving bilingual- 
ism grants pursue these objectives to rather 
different degrees. The University of Ottawa, by 
far Ontario’s senior bilingual university, pur- 
sues all three objectives. At Laurentian, Council 
finds a plainly emergent situtation with respect 
to bilingualism in which the pursuit of the first 
objective seems to predominate. Glendon, if we 
may permit ourselves a final example, appears 
to give more emphasis at present to the third 
objective while precluding neither the first nor 
the second. 

Accepting all three objectives as laudable in 
themselves, Council believes that their pursuit 
critically underlies the question of allocating 
bilingualism grants among eligible institutions. 
Should these grants encourage the pursuit of all 
three objectives everywhere? If not, what 
institutions should be encouraged to give abso- 
lute or limited priority to one objective over 
another? A bilingualism grant policy clearly 
raises more profound questions than cost in- 
formation, and it is not least for this reason 
that Council sees great wisdom in the CUA 





silingualism Grants—(dollars) 


University Laurentian Glendon 
of Ottawa University College 
967-68 1,080,000 155,000 
968-69 1,390,083 219,880 
969-70 1,575,323 278,653 
970-71 1,500,000 390,000 
971-72 1,500,000 450,000 100,000 
972-73 1,500,000 540,000 100,000 
973-74 1,887,000 540,000 128,000 
974-75 2,100,000 540,000 128,000 


Collége de University St. Paul Total 
Hearst of Sudbury —_ University 
1,235,000 
1,609,963 
1,853,976 
1,890,000 
18,000 2,068,000 
20,000 2,160,000 
13,600 10,700 19,300 2,598,600 
15,000 12,000 23,000 2,818,000 
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observation that “the search for a universally 
applicable formula should be abandoned for 
the foreseeable future.” Furthermore, Council 
is of the opinion that the search for an equitable 
distribution of bilingualism grants must rely as 
much on thoughtful policy analysis as on hard 
cost accounting. 

In the absence of the needed study, Council is 
loathe to disturb the existing distribution of 
bilingualism grants among Ontario universities 
with the single exception of the University of 
Sudbury, whose bilingualism grant in 1975-76 
should reflect the full support accorded to 
church-related colleges, other than theology, 
as of September, 1974. 

Laurentian University did receive a special grant 
on appeal during 1974-75, a portion of which 
was Said to recognize bilingualism costs, but 
this grant was categorized by the Minister as 
supplementary support. In equity to the several 
institutions concerned, Council deems Lauren- 
tian’s official bilingualism grant for 1974-75 
of $540,000 as representing its share in the 
existing distribution of bilingualism grants. 

There remains the question of the level of these 
grants in 1975-76, a question which finds 
Council chilled by the winds of fiscal austerity. 
At once exposed to the elements, and hopeful 
that its projected study will be the prelude to 
more auspicious conditions, Council has con- 
cluded that, with the sole exception of the 
University of Sudbury noted above, the 1974-75 
bilingualism grants should be increased by 
approximately 10%. Accordingly, 

Council recommends to the Minister 
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Bilingualism Grants, 1975-76 

That bilingualism grants for 1975-76 be 
awarded as follows: 


Ottawa $2,310,000 
Laurentian 600,000 
Glendon 140,000 
Hearst 20,000 
Sudbury 25,000 
St. Paul 25,000 


Supplementary Grants 

In tendering allocative advice for 1975-76 the 
single most contentious issue with which 
Council must grapple is that of supplementary 
grants. Since formula support not only prevails 
but is widely respected by the university com- 
munity, supplementary grants raise the gravest 
questions of equity between recipient and non- 
recipient institutions. Equity questions of 
similar gravity arise among recipients. The 
difficulties that beset decisions on supplemen- 
tary funding are to this new body highlighted 
by the fact that four of the seven universities 
accorded supplementary support in 1974-75 
appealed the amounts initially granted. 

Three short months after its initial meeting, 
Council does not pretend to have emerged as a 
repository of wisdom on supplementary 
support, but it is Council’s good fortune that the 
university community was awaiting its birth 
with a singularly important document, the 
Statement of Principles on financing issued in 
June, 1974, by the Council of Ontario Universi- 
ties. This Statement assumed a central position 
on Council’s autumn agenda, and was dis- 
cussed at length with every university in the 
province. The process gave Council both the 
opportunity of taking an elementary course and 
the obligation of facing the examination at 
which it now sits. The more sophisticated 
questions such as, “How would you revise the 
present Ontario formula?” await the interme- 
diate and advanced courses to which Council 
will hopefully be permitted to proceed. For the 
moment, the assignment is “Within the context 
of the existing formula, write an essay justifying 
supplementary grants and the level of such 
grants, if any, in 1975-76.” 


An Over-riding Principle 

In a university system financed on the present 

or any other formula, there is a single and 

over-riding principle to which Council believes 
( 





every supplementary grant should conform. 
This principle is that the raison d’étre of a 
supplementary grant is to serve the goal of 
equity. Precisely because it is “supplementary,” | 
the purpose of a supplementary grant is to | 
correct an outcome whereby the application of | 
the formula to a given university has left that | 
university in an inequitable position vis-a-vis | 
its sister institutions. 
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eficits 
follows that the existence in any single 
niversity of a deficit is at best only the most 
reliminary indicator of formula inequity. Buta 
eficit, per se, provides no justification what- 
ver for supplementary support, let alone a 
eans of approximating what the level. of that 
Jpport might be. A given university may share 
deficit position with all its sister institutions if 
1e revenue generated by the formula in any 
articular year is sufficiently low that expendi- 
res cannot be adjusted accordingly within the 
me framework required. Here the deficit 
osition gives reason for reflecting upon either 
1e adaptive capacities of universities generally 
r the responsible behaviour of the granting 
overnment. 

Alternatively, a university may have a deficit 
ecause of poor management. In this circum- 
tance, its deficit position is the quantitative 
xpression of the principle of institutional 
ccountability. Any formula approach must 
ecessarily encourage the efficient and effec- 
ve use of public funds. To accord supplemen- 
ary support to an institution simply because it 
as a deficit undermines a key incentive to good 
lanagement. 

If Council has taken pains to emphasize the 
nportance of what it deems a fairly obvious 
oint, this is because it was frankly surprised 
y the tendency of certain universities to base 
reir supplementary grant requests on their 
rojected excess of expenditure over income. 
Orepeat, Council deems a deficit to constitute 
t most a preliminary indicator that a 
iniversity may be inequitably treated under the 
revailing formula. As to the idea that deficits 
an themselves justify the existence or the level 
f a university’s supplementary grant, Council 
ejects the notion out of hand. 


priteria 

‘he COU Statement of Principles and its 
ppended exhibits delineate a number of 
riteria for supplementary support. The uni- 
ersities, in their oral and written submissions 
0 Council, offered a considerable range of 
pinion on these and other criteria. For its pre- 
ent purpose, Council believes it should 
Omment upon the four criteria summarized in 
-xhibit 1 of the Statement of Principles as size, 
nix, undergraduate versus graduate orientation, 
ind geographical location. 


Size 
This criterion for supplementary support is as old 
as the present formula. It is based on the rea- 
sonable, if not precisely verifiable, assumption 
that most enrolment-related formulas do not 
recognize the minimum level of fixed costs below 
which a university simply cannot operate as such. 
The so-called “emergent” grants made by the 
Province to small institutions until 1974-75 thus 
attempted to compensate for what would other- 
wise have been a formula-generated inequity. 
Four small universities continued to receive 
supplementary support when the “emergent” 
grant designation was dropped in 1974-75: 
Brock, Lakehead, Laurentian and Trent. 

Council deems it most important to avoid ten- 
dering advice on supplementary support which 
would prejudge whatever outcome formula 
revision might indicate for the recognition of 
fixed, as distinct from variable, costs. In this 
context, Council would not wish to refine the 
size criterion into anything other than a blunt 
instrument. Wielded accordingly, the size 
criterion simply poses the question, “At what 
point has a small university reached the mini- 
mum enrolment at which it can be expected to 
achieve viability?” The old emergent grants 
basically recognized the size criterion in this 
form. As such, the size criterion does not seek 
to turn small universities into large ones; it 
simply implies an enrolment threshold at which 
a small university, given reasonable internal 
aims and objectives, should be able to fulfill 
expectations of viability without supplementary 
support. 

Given its approach to size, Council cannot ac- 
cept one of the arguments advanced by the 
University of Windsor as grounds for a supple- 
mentary grant in 1975-76. Windsor’s enrolment 
is indeed in a category of its own, but a blunt 
instrument cannot distinguish such conditions 
as “unique size.” In this connection, Council 
observes that the University of Toronto has a 
“unique size” of its own in the Ontario system. 
Nor can the size criterion, always used as blunt 
instrument, reach beyond the size of a university 
as a whole to the size of individual faculties and 
divisions. If it is true, as the University of 
Windsor contends, that its Arts, Science and 
Engineering faculties create problems generated 
by relatively small size, so too may this be so Of, 
let us say, Medicine at Queen's. 
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Council concludes that the size criterion can 
only be of assistance at present in helping to 
resolve the level of whatsupplementary support, 
if any, might be accorded to the five evidently 


small universities in the Ontario system—Brock, 


Lakehead, Laurentian, Trent, and Wilfrid 
Laurier. 

In reaching this conclusion, Council has not 
overlooked the special cases posed by Lauren- 
tian’s three affiliated colleges—Algoma, Hearst 
and Nipissing. These are indeed small institu- 
tions, but they are organizationally unique. It 
follows that a size criterion applied in the con- 
text of general Ontario university support can- 
not accommodate their peculiarities. It would 
be possible, of course, to devise a quite distinct 
size criterion geared to what might be deemed 
a minimum threshold point appropriate to them. 
Council has reflected upon this possibility, but 
has rejected it in the light of its broader impli- 
cations. Supplementary support must above all 
pursue the goal of equity as viewed in the con- 
text of the Ontario university system as a whole. 
To adapt the size criterion to what are patently 
exceptional institutions in a single part of the 
province would be to raise the proposition of 
whether comparable institutions, if created 
elsewhere, should warrant similar encourage- 
ment. The appropriateness of semi-autonomous 
university colleges as a component of the 
Ontario university system generally is most 
definitely a question which Council is not pre- 
pared to beg at this time. It follows that Algoma, 
Hearst and Nipissing, if they are to receive non- 
formula support, should be treated outside the 
context of supplementary grants proper. 


Mix 

Applied to the pattern of fiscal support gener- 
ated by the various weights that characterize 
the present formula as a whole, this criterion 
seeks to justify supplementary support for uni- 
versities that might assume an inequitable 
position because of a disadvantageous mix of 
undergraduate, graduate and professional 
programs. Given the separate criterion of 
“undergraduate versus graduate orientation,” 
the mix criterion is best considered in the more 
specific context of professional as opposed to 
non-professional programs. The mix criterion 
can then be examined in the shape of the fol- 
lowing proposition: “The higher weights ac- 
corded by the formula to professional programs 


make it possible for all or most universities to 
run these at a financial profit, whereas other 
programs tend to generate financial losses.” 

It would, of course, follow from this proposition 
that a university with no, or relatively few, 
professional programs would qualify in equity 
for a supplementary grant. 

Council’s evidence at the moment is, admitted- 
ly, incomplete and impressionistic, but its 
entire thrust is to the effect that the above pro- 
position is ill-founded. Council has received 
both oral and written testimony to the effect 
that existing weights for Law and Nursing are 
inadequate. Indeed, the Committee on Univer- 
sity Affairs evidently deemed the law weight so 
inadequate that it recommended an increase of 
one-third from 1.5 to 2.0. Other evidence before 
Council indicates that Medicine, Engineering, 
Social Work and even Journalism do anything 
but profit their home institutions financially. 
Council can only conclude that the present 
formula is such that the mix criterion offers no 
justification for supplementary support to uni- 
versities “disadvantaged” by the absence of 
professional programs. If anything, a mix cri- 
terion might justify such support in reverse. 
Here, however, Council is firmly of the opinion 
that the remedy lies in formula revision rather 
than supplementary grants. 


Undergraduate versus Graduate Orientation 
This criterion gave rise to at least three distinct 
propositions inthe course of Council’s hearings. 
One is that the existing formula weighs gra- 
duate work more generously than warranted by 
the costs of graduate relative to undergraduate 
instruction. A second is that, formula weights 
aside, graduate students reduce the costs of 
undergraduate programs by discharging in- 
structional services at a lower cost than regular 
faculty. A third is that graduate students, either 
because of their imputed formula weights or 
their expertise, are an important asset in 
financing research costs. | 
The above propositions, to be sure, are relevan’ 
to formula revision and warrant detailed analy- — 
sis in that context. Where supplementary grants | 
are concerned, Council must be content with a 
cursory examination as to whether these pro- 
positions can be used to justify supplementary 
grants in 1975-76. In this context, the following 
Table indicates the relations that full-time 
graduate and doctoral registrations in Ontario 
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niversities bear to their enrolments. This is an 
xtremely crude exercise, but it has the sober- 
1g benefit of placing supplementary grant 
equests in a rough equity framework. The 
ercentage of doctoral students to enrolment is 
f particular interest in that, formula weights 
side, it is from this pool of advanced graduate 
tudents that universities are presumably most 
kely to draw instructional and research ser- 
ices. In particular, Council has considered 
/hether this measure can offer any justification 
dr supplementary support to the three “large” 
niversities that have requested it, namely 
yarleton, Windsor and York. 

It seems clear to Council that these universities 
ave virtually no claim in equity for a supple- 
ventary grant based on the undergraduate 
ersus graduate criterion. Such a grant to York, 
reven Carleton, would beg the question of 
upplementary support for Queen’s, Western 
nd Guelph, and even a grant to Windsor would 
isturb its relation in equity to Guelph. Council 
+ not inclined, under such circumstances, to 
pply the undergraduate versus graduate cri- 
2rion to the benefit of Carleton, Windsor or 
ork. 

Council observes that the list of universities 
ith zero doctoral enrolment corresponds pre- 
isely to the list of smaller provincial institu- 
ons. But as with universities whose profes- 
ional programs may be disadvantageous in the 
ght of a reverse application of the mix proposi- 
on, Council deems it wise to defer a judgement 
1 equity on the consequences of under- 
raduate versus graduate orientation for small 
niversities until the task of formula revision 
as permitted more detailed analysis. 





‘eographical Location 

O say that universities are affected by their 
eographical location is to assert that they are 
ifluenced by the essential reality whereby 
intario’s enormous social, economic and physi- 
al diversity is a fundamental fact of life. A 
niversity tucked into the southwestern corner 
fthe province is affected by geographical 
ication as is one on its eastern borders. Again, 
ist as geographical location affects a university 
1 downtown Toronto, so too does it have a bear- 
19 On one at the northern edge of the same 
letropolitan area. 








Percentage of Full-Time Graduates to Full-time 
Enrolment in Ontario Universities: 1974-75 


University All Full-time Full-time 
Graduates Second-Stage 
as percentage Doctoral 
of Full-time as percentage 
Enrolment of Full-time 

Enrolment 

Brock 2.3% 0 

Carleton 8.5% 2.1% 

Guelph 5.9% 1.2% 

Lakehead 3.6% 0 

Laurentian 1.8% 0 

McMaster 13.3% 5.2% 

Ottawa 10.5% 3.2% 

Queen's 9.9% 2.6% 

Toronto 13.3% 5.4% 

Trent 0.6% 0 

Waterloo 8.9% 3.2% 

Western 8.8% 2.2% 

WLU 8.4% 0 

Windsor 7.0% 1.8% 

York 9.4% 2.8% 


Source: November 1, 1974, UAR forms 


Any particular geographical location can confer 
advantages as well as disadvantages, and the 
distinction between the two is as likely to be 
grounded on subjective preference as it is on 
objective fact. There is also the consideration 
that Canadian ingenuity has been known to 
exploit geographical location in such ways that 
disadvantages have been translated into 
advantages. 

Such are the reflections that have led Council 
to harbour serious doubts as to whether geo- 
graphical location per se can be moulded into 
an operational criterion for supplementary 
grants. Given the over-riding principle that 
such grants must be grounded in equity, the 
difficulty of distinguishing recipient from non- 
recipient institutions in a setting where all must 
grapple with a fact of Canadian life appears 
profound. To the extent that university financ- 
ing might be made geographically sensitive, 
this is an objective that might be listed among 
the considerations to be examined inthe process 
of formula revision, and here geographical sen- 
sitivity may become a trade-off against admin- 
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istrative simplicity. For the present, Council is 
impressed by the common-sense proposition 
that universities should be expected to cope 
with the realities of the Canadian environment. 

This is not to rule out the question of recogniz- 
ing that particular geographic circumstances 
may warrant special treatment as a matter of 
deliberate public policy. Indeed, Council has 
come to the conclusion that this is precisely 
what the Government of Ontario should con- 
sider at this time with respect to its two 
northern universities, Lakehead and Laurentian. 
But here the question of equity becomes refined 
by a deliberate policy decision, as in the case 
of the Government’s distinct grants for bilin- 
gualism. Council is prepared to make a recom- 
mendation in this regard, but not within the 
context of supplementary grants. 


Other Criteria 

If Council is concerned with formulating yet 
other criteria in the absence of the more de- 
tailed study that its short existence has pre- 
cluded, this is because Council presently finds 
itself short of an adequate rationale for supple- 
mentary grants to the three larger universities 
that have requested them—Carleton, Windsor 
and York. Council does not doubt the word of 
these universities that they have problems. 
Council's difficulty lies in determining whether 
the problems of these universities are such that 
they create a case in equity for supplementary 
compensation to the exclusion of other 
institutions. 

To take a simple example, relatively slow 
growth may indeed create a problem under a 
formula that equates marginal and average 
costs even though the former might be assumed 
to be lower than the latter. But taking the last 
three years as a whole, the three universities in 
question show divergent growth patterns, not 
only among themselves, but in relation to others 
as well. In equity, the question of relative 
growth is further clouded in a setting where 
the introduction of slip-year financing had its 
most adverse consequences in the highest- 
growth institutions. 

It appears to Council that if Carleton, Windsor 
and York do indeed have a case for supple- 
mentary support in equity, this is because a 
number of problems that have beset universi- 
ties generally have assumed a more actute 
form within these institutions than elsewhere. 


Council cannot identify these problems speci- 
fically, or their relative degree of acuteness. 
Granting the existence of problems, there is the 
further question of whether they might have 
been left to assume acute proportion through 
lack of internal response within the three 
universities in question. 

Under these circumstances, it seems to 
Council that any supplementary support ac- 
corded at present to Carleton, Windsor and 
York should be plainly transitional in nature. 
The case for such support in equity is far from 
clear and begs a host of questions that include 
such internal possibilities as unresponsive 
planning, course proliferation, incapacity to 
deal with internal enrolment shifts, and 
overstaffing. 

In emphasizing the transitional quality that 
should characterize supplementary support to 
these universities, Council is according tem- 
porary validity to what might be called a 
“mystification criterion” for supplementary 
support. To this criterion can be added the 
important fact that the Committee on Univer- 
sity Affairs last year deemed Carleton, Windsor 
and York to have problems warranting supple- 
mentary support. This fact impels Council to 
resolve its mystification to the benefit of these 
three universities in 1975-76, given the strong 
expectations that last year’s action apparently 
aroused in their administrations. But they 
should now be asked to accept Council’s stipu- 
lation that henceforth specific reports be 
submitted to it by the three universities docu- 
menting progress in the identification and 
solution of their problems, with their parti- 
cular attention concentrated on showing why, 
in equity, such support should not be phased 
Out within the next two or three years. 


Supplementary Grants to Carleton, Windsor, 
and York 

In the context of the above, Council has 
addressed itself to determining the level of 
supplementary grants that might be accorded 
in 1975-1976 to Carleton, Windsor and York. 
With respect to Carleton and Windsor, Council 
has been inclined to accord great weight to the 
internal expectations apparently aroused by the 
amounts of supplementary support made avail- 
able in 1974-75. Whether or not they are 
justified, such expectations may already have 
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guided internal budgetary decisions in these 
iniversities to a point where whatever prob- 
ems mystify Council would only be exacer- 
gated by reduced supplementary grants. 

As to York, which received a relatively low 
supplementary grant in 1974-75, Council is of 
he opinion that supplementary support ac- 
>orded under strictly transitional terms should 
dear at the outset some minimally consequen- 
‘jal relation to formula income. Upon these 
>onsiderations, Council recommends to the 
Vinister 
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supplementary Grants to Carleton, Windsor 
ind York, 1975-76 

That supplementary grants in the following 
amounts be awarded to Carleton, Windsor and 
fork in 1975-76: 


Zarleton $1,450,000 
Nindsor 720,000 


fork 750,000 


_ Having made the above recommendation, 
2Ouncil keeps under advisement certain other 
‘equests received from several universities 
ncluding Carleton, Windsor and York for 
assistance unrelated to supplementary grants. 
'N particular, Council may subject to expert 
itudy the case of the University of Windsor for 
-ompensation with respect to certain dormi- 
lories acquired from Assumption University 

n 1968. 


supplementary Grants to Small Universities 
‘or reasons already stated, Council believes 
nat the size criterion, wielded as a blunt instru- 
nent, offers justification in equity for supple- 
rentary support. The key question involves the 
ritical enrolment threshold at which a small 
iniversity should be able to fulfill expectations 
if viability without such support. Council is 
ware of the multiple and inconclusive efforts 
nade by COU and others to determine this 
voint mathematically in the past. In launching 
‘Ss Own approach to the problem, Council is 
-bove all impressed by the fact that the evi- 
lence before it includes a specific statement on 
he point at which one of Ontario's small uni- 
ersities i is prepared to consider itself viable 
Inder the existing formula. 


In presenting his university’s brief, the Presi- 
dent of Brock University noted an enrolment 
reporting error of some 200 FTE students and 
observed that, prior to the discovery of the 
error and the announced level of provincial 
operating support, “we had hoped that this 
would be a year in which Brock would not make 
any special pleading and regret we must now 
resume a mendicant position.” To the extent 
that Brock’s resumed position is attributed by 
that institution to provincial operating support 
affecting universities generally, Council can 
devise no remedy that it can justify in the con- 
text of its principles governing supplementary 
support. On the other hand, Brock’s shortfall of 
200 FTE students assumes great relevance in 
signalling to Council the extent to which that 
University now considers itself below its critical 
enrolment threshold, and has aided Council 
considerably in arriving at what it deems an 
equitable level of supplementary support for 
that university in 1975-76. 

In considering the merits of the submissions 
received from the other small universities with 
respect to supplementary support, Council has 
deliberately refrained from applying a “Brock 
rule’ to the determination of their size threshold. 
For one thing, Council has before it a statement 
from Trent University indicating that a thres- 
hold level appropriate to that institution might 
be reached at an enrolment lower than Brock’s. 
For another, Council appreciates the potential 
pitfall of applying a uniform threshold level to 
universities whose shared characteristic of 
small size masks substantial heterogeneity. The 
latter consideration leads Council to urge that 
Lakehead, Laurentian, Trent and Wilfrid 
Laurier take serious stock of their aims and 
objectives with a view to assisting Council in 
resolving the problem of their critical enrol- 
ment threshold for the future. Council asks that 
this exercise be undertaken in each instance 
with full regard to the slower population 
growth and eventual decline anticipated over 
the coming years in the 18 to 24 age group, 
and points out that it will doubtless weigh 
the progress achieved in each exercise when 
the time comes to advise on supplementary 
support for 1976-77. 

With respect to 1975-76, Council has come to 
the conclusion that Wilfrid Laurier University, 
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without prejudice to the results of the exercise 
contemplated above, does not at present ad- 
vance a persuasive case for supplementary 
support. As to the other small universities, 
Council, having duly weighed their relative 
sizes, recommends to the Minister 
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Supplementary Grants to Brock, Lakehead, 
Laurentian and Trent, 1975-76 

That the following supplementary grants 
related to size be made in 1975-76: 


Brock $ 470,000 
Lakehead 1,240,000 
Laurentian 820,000 
Trent 1,780,000 


The BIU Value Under 
the Government’s Expenditure 
Target for 1975-76 


In the opening section of this memorandum, 
Council advised the Minister that the present 
formula approach should be applied in 1975-76 
to the operating grants made to the universi- 
ties, Ryerson and the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education. Having so advised, Coun- 
cil has taken pains to disclose the reasons that 
have led to its'several recommendations with 
respect to non-formula grants in 1975-76. The 
levels recommended are to some extent condi- 
tioned by existing fiscal realities, but Council 
has made every effort to produce a result that it 
deems fair and equitable, whether under the 
Government's existing expenditure target or 
under a moderately greater amount. Council 
has reconciled in the following Table the cost of 
its non-formula recommendations with the 
Government’s expenditure target and, 


Formula and Non-formula Support under the 
Government’s Expenditure Target, 1975-76 ($000) 


Non-formula Support 


Law Society of Upper Canada 350 
Ontario College of Art 2,900 
Bilingualism Grants 3,120 
Supplementary Grants 7,230 
13,600 

Formula Support 
Contingency Teter 
Formula Grants @ $2,108 BIU Value HoG.213 
539,400 
Total Support 553,000 


with due allowance for contingencies, 
recommends to the Minister 
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BiU Value under the Government's 
Expenditure Target for 1975-76 

That the siu value for 1975-76 under the 
Government’s expenditure target of $553 
million be not less than $2,108. 


J. Stefan Dupré 
Chairman 


February 1, 1975 
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4-\I1 Northern Ontario 
rants 


Advisory Memorandum 74-l|, Council 
pressed the opinion that problems arising 

ym geographical location are decidedly 

uSive and accordingly fail to offer a rationale 
fficiently definable in equity to justify supple- 
entary grants in the Ontario university system 
-a whole. The advisability of devising a uni- 
rsity financing scheme that is geographically 
Nsitive is, if anything, best assigned to the 
ultitude of considerations in the docket of 
rmula revision. 

This much said, Council wishes to emphasize 
at its opinion does not rule out the question of 
cognizing that particular geographic circum- 
ances may warrant special treatment as a 
atter of deliberate public policy. Indeed, 
duncil has come to the conclusion that a 
sitive Move in this direction is urgently in the 
Iblic interest at this time. Such a move first 
volves identifying a truly extraordinary set of 
20graphic circumstances whose recognition 
ooks no delay. It requires secondly a specific: 
»vernmental response based on a clearly en- 
ciated decision. 

Nothing in its brief experience has impressed 
ouncil more profoundly than the naked ap- 
»arance of what are indeed extraordinary 
»0graphic circumstances in Northern Ontario. 
) all-encompassing and peculiar are these 
rcumstances that the adjective “geographic” 
ils to do them justice. They may arise from 
»0graphic locationin the firstinstance, but they 
e also profoundly historical, social, economic 
id environmental in nature. Short of turning 

s advisory memorandum into a catalogue, 
duncil makes the following observations. 
There is simply no southern counterpart to the 
iture of the extension offerings disseminated 
‘er tens of thousands of square miles by Lake- 
2ad, Laurentian and the latter's affiliated col- 
ges. The Northern environment generates 
irticularly intense needs for regionally ori- 
\ted research and services applied to sectors 
at range from the problems of native peoples 
those of natural resource industries. There is 
e sheer weight of the community contribution 

) northern universities to an enormousarea that 
in never have access to the full spectrum of 
ultural and social amenities available in the 
pa Then there are less cosmic yet severely 
‘actical problems, such as the added institu- 
onal costs of fuel and travel that are a direct 
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legacy of the environment, and the costs of 
attracting and retaining qualified personnel in 
the area. 

The Government of Ontario has given increasing 
financial recognition to the special northern 
environment in a number of sectors. Council 
believes most firmly that the time to accord 
such recognition to Northern universities is if 
anything overdue. Just as in another context the 
Government has singled out bilingualism as a 
distinct object of public policy and earmarked 
special university grants for this purpose, so 
too should it now make the deliberate policy 
choice of extending the financial expression of 
its special concern for Northern Ontario to the 
universities of that area. 

A deliberate decision accompanied by some 
immediate degree of financial recognition is 
deemed by Council to be the all-important 
first step. Given a policy choice to recognize the 
fiscal problems of Northern universities, the 
calculation of the levels of assistance that would 
articulate this policy in precise terms should 
await the careful examination it deserves. Such 
examination should not proceed in isolation 
from the study of what Council has discovered 
remains a perplexing question in the Northern 
context of post-secondary education—the rela- 
tion between universities and colleges of 
applied arts and technology. Here Council will 
set out by inviting the close cooperation of its 
sister advisory agency, the Council of Regents. 
In proceeding from there, Council will be mind- 
ful of the fact that CAAT/university relations in 
the eastern portion of Northern Ontario are not 
entirely disassociable from the special relation- 
ship between Laurentian and its semi- 
autonomous affiliated colleges—Algoma, Hearst 
and Nipissing. 

As to the immediate need to give tangible fiscal 
recognition to a policy of Northern Ontario 
grants, Council has reflected on the fact that the 
Government of Ontario currently accords to 
Northern municipalities special assistance 
calculated as a percentage of their net general 
levies. Given the quite different mode of finan- 
cing universities, the base to which Northern 
Ontario grants might be related in the first 
instanceis formulaincome. Council is sufficiently 
confident of the merits of this proposition to 
endorse its application to Lakehead and Laur- 
entian Universities. Bearing in mind the special 
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assistance currently accorded to Northern 
Ontario municipalities, Council believes that an 
initial Northern grant to Lakehead and 
Laurentian of roughly 5 to 6 per cent of their 
respective formula incomes would represent a 
judicious balance between tangible fiscal recog- 
nition now and potentially higher assistance 
documented by adequate study later. Council 
wishes to underline with all the emphasis at its 
command the appropriateness at this time of a 
clear-cut decision by the Government of Ontario 
to adopt a policy recognizing the special fiscal 
problems of providing university education in 
Northern Ontario, and accordingly recommends 
to the Minister and the Lieutenant Governor 

in Council 


OCUA 74-11 

Northern Ontario Grants to Lakehead and 
Laurentian Universities, 1975-76 

That the Government of Ontario adopt a deli- 
berate policy of according special assistance to 
university education in Northern Ontario, and 
that Lakehead and Laurentian Universities, 
without prejudice to such higher levels of 
support as special study might justify in 
1976-77 and beyond, be awarded in 1975-76 
Northern Ontario grants of the following 
amounts: 


Lakehead 
Laurentian 


$550,000 
$550,000 


Should the Government of Ontario adopt a 
deliberate policy of according special assistance 
to university education in Northern Ontario, 
Council would urge that Laurentian’s three 
semi-autonomous affiliates, Algoma, Hearst 
and Nipissing, also benefit immediately from 
such a policy. These institutions are in every 
sense unique, and so much so indeed that 
Council has upon reflection deemed it inadvis- 
able to approximate an appropriate level of 
initial funding from Northern Ontario grants in 
relation to formula income. As to funding levels 
beyond 1975-76, Council cannot remotely anti- 
cipate even in general terms the outcome of its 
projected study of post-secondary education in 
Northern Ontario. Of potential import, for 
example, is the method whereby Northern 


Ontario grants might in future best be chan- 
nelled to Algoma, Hearst and Nipissing. Given 
the fiscal autonomy of these institutions from 
Laurentian University, it may be that Northern 
Ontario grants, like formula support, are best 
placed directly in their hands. On the other 
hand, careful study of the academic interstices 
between Laurentian and its affiliates might 
indicate that the Northern Ontario grants to 
Algoma, Nipissing and Hearst might be allo- 
cated through Laurentian, thereby forging a 
fiscal link at the margin of the relationship that 
ties these institutions to Laurentian academi- 
cally. Meanwhile for 1975-76, and without pre- 
judging the merits of alternative funding 
methods and levels in future years, Council 
recommends to the Minister and the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council 


OCUA 74-12 

Northern Ontario Grants to Algoma, Hearst and 
Nipissing 

That Northern Ontario Grants be awarded in 
1975-76 to Algoma, Hearst and Nipissing in the 
following amounts: 


Algoma $90,000 
Hearst $30,000 
Nipissing $60,000 


J. Stefan Dupré 
Chairman 


February 1, 1975 
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'4-\V Government Support 
or the University System in 
975-76 


i this Memorandum, Council sets forth its 
dependent views on Government support for 
1e Ontario university system in 1975-76. These 
‘ews are developed under two headings, 
oerating grants and capital assistance. 


Operating Grants: 

The Adequacy of the 1975-76 
Expenditure Target for Meeting 
the Government's Objectives 


The Nature of Council’s Exercise 

On November 18, 1974, the Minister of Colleges 
and Universities announced to the Legislature 
of Ontario the Government’s 1975-76 spending 
target for the operating support of the univer- 
sity system that comprises Council’s terms of 
reference. Under the explicit guideline “that 
there will be no increase in students’ tuition 
fees,” the Minister stated: “We believe that this 
amount is sufficient to offset inflationary 
trends, to maintain or improve existing levels 
of service and to accommodate predicted 
enrolment increases.” In this memorandum 
Council takes these three enunciated objectives 
strictly as given and attempts to answer the 
question, “Is the announced expenditure target 
sufficient to offset the cost of meeting the 
Government’s objectives?”. This question is 
answered ultimately in the sole context of 
system-wide considerations, that is to say in 
terms of the extent to which the Government's 
expenditure target yields a BIU value for the 
universities, Ryerson and the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education that can be deemed 
adequate in the light of Government’s enun- 
ciated objectives. The exercise that Council 
undertakes in arriving at its answer is strictly 
limited to these objectives and no allowance 
whatever is made for other objectives, however 
worthy, that the university system might pur- 
sue whether by choice or force of circumstance. 


The Delicate Balance Revisited 
Why does Council embark on this particular 
exercise? Following the announcement of the 
Government’s expenditure target, Council re- 
flected at length on the position it occupied. As 
a body whose membership had been announced 
a bare six weeks earlier, and whose initial meet- 
ing had taken place at the end of October, 
Council had not advised the Government on 
either the expenditure target or the objectives 
that this target might seek to meet. Nor would 
Council have done so if Government had asked 
for its advice at the last minute, for Council 
must have the integrity to admit when it cannot 
act as an informed advisor. Under the circum- 
stances, Government, in not requesting Coun- 
cil’s advice, acted wisely and responsibly. 
Council’s position on the Government's spend- 
ing target for 1975-76 is therefore grounded in 
recognizing that its prior advice on the subject 
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was neither feasible nor desirable. That much 
said, Council has considered whether this cir- 
cumstance does not impose an obligation to 
remain silent for the present, reserving any 
advice or comment on fiscal adequacy to its 
future role with respect to funding in 1976-77. 
From the standpoint of government as advisee, 
late advice is all too readily tantamount to 

bad advice or idle second-guessing. As a re- 
sponsible advisor, Council has a desire to avoid 
such outcomes. 

But, in respecting the position of its advisee, 
Council must also come to grips with a related 
consideration, the position of the university 
community covered by its terms of reference. 
Between the two lies the essence of the Delicate 
Balance that is the elegantly articulated legacy 
bequeathed by Council’s predecessor agency, 
the Committee on University Affairs. The 
Government's spending target announcement 
coincided with the beginning of a tour that 
brought Council face to face with the represen- 
tatives of every institution in the Ontario 
university community. Council looked and 
Council listened. What Council saw and heard 
was a reaction that ranged from resigned 
despondence to outright anger. Government 
needs no advisory body to make it aware of this 
reaction. But whether or not the reaction was 
justified, Government is not necessarily well 
served by an advisor who maintains silence 
while resentment smoulders. 

In this setting Council has deemed it wise to 
distinguish between the government's expendi- 
ture target on the one hand, and the objectives 
that target was intended to meet on the other. 
Government developed the objectives to be 
met by its 1975-76 spending target in good 
faith and for Council to advise formally at this 
late date on the appropriateness of these ob- 
jectives for that year might indeed suggest an 
exercise in idle second-guessing. Council con- 
cludes for its immediate purpose that the 
present objectives should be taken as given, as 
should the encompassing fiscal guideline “that 
there will be no increase in students’ tuition 
fees.” 

This being Council’s stance with respect to the 
Government's objectives, the Delicate Balance 
impels Council to take a different posture with 
respect to the 1975-76 expenditure target. This 
target too can be taken as having been adopted 
by the Government in good faith. But devising a 


spending target to match a set of objectives 
can be decision-making under uncertainty, es- 
pecially under prevailing economic circum- 
stances. In this context late advice may not be 
equated with idle second-guessing, and partic- 
ularly so if that advice reflects the reduced 
uncertainty that the passage of time permits. 
Of relevance also is the question of Govern- 
ment’s need to know. Government, having 
developed enunciated objectives, can gain a 
measure of assistance from independent advice 
on whether its target does indeed permit these 
Objectives to be met. There are, of course, 
serious implications both immediately and in 
the longer term if Government’s objectives are 
not met by its spending levels. These implica- 
tions include either preparation for short-run 
contingencies or a fundamental reappraisal of 
longer-run plans, neither of which is launched 
too soon if initiated at once. 


These considerations are what lead Council to — 


discern the path of its duty in light of the Deli- 
cate Balance. With reference at this late date to 
the Government’s operating support to univer- 
sities in 1975-76, Council believes that it should 
take the enunciated objectives as given and 
proceed to advise simply on the extent to which 
the announced spending targetcan be expected 
to meet them. Moreover, Council’s approach to 
this task has been limited to considerations that 
are system-wide in nature. More specifically, 
Council ultimately focusses on the extent to 
which the support generated by provincial 
formula grants to the universities, Ryerson and 
the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
can be deemed to yield a BIU value that is 
adequate in the light of the Government’s ob- 
jectives. This is in no small part because of the 
seriousness with which it proceeded to develop 
its recommendations on non-formula support 
within the confines of the Government’s spend- 
ing target in Advisory Memorandum 74-II. With 
respect to such support, this Memorandum ob- 
serves that “the levels recommended are to 
some extent conditioned by existing fiscal 
realities, but Council has made every effort to 
produce a result it deems fair and equitable, 
whether under the Government’s existing 
expenditure target or under a moderately 
greater amount.” 
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;0overnment’s Objectives in University 
‘inancing 

‘he three objectives enunciated by the Minister 
vith respect to the Government’s expenditure 
arget are: (1) “to offset inflationary trends”; 

2) “to maintain or improve existing levels of 
ervice”; and (3) “to accommodate predicted 
inrolment increases.” These are the objectives 
hat Council, for the purpose of its present 
xercise, takes as given. In interpreting these 
bjectives, Council restricts itself to the plain 
ind ordinary meaning of the words, taken in 
he simple context of long-standing policy 

vith respect to the universities of the 

rovince. 


Iffset Inflationary Trends 

Surrent inflationary trends can be discerned by 
eferring to well known and widely accepted 
rice indices. These trends affect university 
yperations in two principal ways. First, the 
salaries accorded to academic and support staff 
nust be based in part on the extent to which the 
ost of living, normally measured by the Con- 
sumer Price Index, affects the purchasing 
dower of the dollar in the hands of the individ- 
jal. Second, the costs of the non-salary items 
hat a university must purchase directly as part 
ind parcel of its institutional existence are in- 
lividually affected by economic forces of a 
ational and international character. The im- 
yact of such forces yields different price trends 
or different items depending on whether the 
sommodities are fuel, paper, expendable chem- 
cals, library books or whatever. An aggregative 
ndex frequently used to measure price trends 
iffecting all such items purchased by firms and 
nstitutions is the Wholesale Price Index. 


Vaintainor Improve Existing Levels of Service 

n the ordinary meaning of the words, there is a 
substantial difference between “maintain” and 
‘improve’. There is virtually no limit on the 
2xtent to which an existing level of service can 
de improved. To maintain that level, however, 
$s a matter of funding the real costs of existing 
services. This task has already been simplified 
dy the objective of offsetting inflationary trends, 
‘he pursuit of which permits real costs to be met 
nasetting of rising money costs. In addition, 
the objective of maintaining service levels 
‘equires the funding of the extra costs of pro- 
viding services at their existing level to an 
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expanded clientele. At this juncture, the main- 
tenance of existing levels of service joins the 
Government's final objective of accommodat- 
ing predicted enrolment increases. It is these 
increases that occasion the additional costs of 
providing the existing level of service to an 
expanded clientele. 

As to the improvement of existing levels of ser- 
vice, the Government’s chosen expression of 
“maintain or improve” can reasonably be read 
as follows, namely that the objective takes dead 
aim on maintaining existing service levels and, 
if there is any error at the margin, that error 
should be in the direction of improvement. 

The main problem with the objective of main- 
taining or improving existing levels of service 
is that its achievement cannot be measured with 
reference to such clear signposts as price 
indices. Here of course is where Government, 
the university community and Council are 
equally haunted by the absence of so-called 
“macro-indicators,” a situation which Council 
must strive to change in the coming months 
and years. To take an elementary example, a 
student/staff or BIU/FTE faculty ratio for the 
Ontario university system as a whole could be 
an index of potentially substantial significance 
to the aims and objectives of Government and 
universities alike. To be sure, such an index is 
as easily read in terms of “productivity” as it is 
in terms of “quality.” But the fact of the matter 
is that a recognized, consistent and reliable 
historical time series showing BIU/FTE faculty 
ratios for the Ontario university system as a 
whole simply does not exist. In this setting, the 
opportunity to debate the extent to which such 
ratios are quality or productivity indices, or for 
that matter something else, is circumscribed 
indeed. 

Be that as it may, Council finds it of some 
assistance in interpreting the Government's 
objective of maintaining or improving service 
levels in 1975-76 to place that objective in the 
context of a simple reading of long-standing 
policy with respect to universities. As early as 
1966, the then Minister of University Affairs, 
Hon. William G. Davis, expressed concern in 
his Gerstein Lecture at York University that 
student/staff ratios might be too low. In 1971, 
his successor in that portfolio, Hon. John White, 
coined the slogan “More Scholar for the Dollar.” 
Council has no indication whatsoever that the 
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Government ever ceased to question the effec- 
tiveness with which universities have deployed 
their resources. In this light, Council concludes 
that the Government’s objective of maintaining 
or improving levels of service could not in fair- 
ness to Government’s own repeated policy 
pronouncements be based on the maintenance 
of a fixed BIU/FTE faculty or other student/ 
staff ratio in 1975-76. Were a fully respected 
index available, Government would likely be 
scanning it in search of evidence of more effec- 
tive use of resources and Council must accord 
great weight to this probability in interpreting 
the Government’s objectives. 


Accommodate Predicted Enrolment 

Increases 

Again in the plain and ordinary meaning of 
words, this objective is quite straightforward. 
It is far more easily interpreted than the oft- 
repeated phrase “accessibility for all qualified 
applicants,” the operational meaning of which 
can be as expansionary or restrictive as play on 
the word “qualified” will permit. In that its 
immediate objective is to “accommodate pre- 
dicted enrolment increases,” Government can 
be presumed to have set a spending target 
sufficient to accomplish exactly what the words 
convey. Ambiguities arise not from the words 
but from the reliability of the enrolment predic- 
tion, whether made by Government or the 
universities. 


University Revenues Under the Government’s 
Expenditure Target 

The Government’s expenditure target is ex- 
plicitly intended to meet the three objectives 
just discussed. In pursuit of these objectives, 
the dollars generated by the target will be 
directed into the university system in the form 
of revenue. Table | presents Council’s best esti- 
mate at present of the 1975-76 operating revenues 
of the fifteen provincially assisted universities 
(including church-related colleges and the 
three Laurentian affiliates), Ryerson and the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. 
Formula revenue is calculated according to 
the slip-year method at the BiU value of $2,108 
recommended by Councilin Advisory Memoran- 
dum 74-||. Non-formula revenue is the sum of 
the corresponding grants recommended by 


Council in the same Memorandum, less the 
sums recommended for the Ontario College of 
Art and the Law Society of Upper Canada. The 
“contingency” item takes account of the reve- 
nue that will flow from the allocation that has 
been set aside for upward revisions in the 
1974-75 anticipated enrolment that determines 
formula support levels under the slip-year 
method. 

The remaining two revenue items are less 
straightforward and are therefore calculated 
with respect to the corresponding revenue 
figures in 1974-75. The amount shown under 
the 1974-75 column in the Table for “other 
revenue’ is the figure derived from the 
COFO-UO Preliminary Budget Forecasts for 
1974-75, augmented by corresponding figures 
reported to Council by Ryerson and OISE. 
“Other revenue” comprises a large number of 
sub-items such as the line budget grants that 
form a part of the Government’s expenditure 
target, investment income devoted to operating 
purposes, municipal grants, and provincial 
grants for payments in lieu of taxes. Council 
has arrived at a considered estimate of “other 
revenue” for 1975-76 by increasing the amount 
reported for 1974-75 by 10 per cent. This esti- 
mate is based on such considerations as 
increased line budget grants and falling short- 
term rates of interest. 

The final item, tuition fee revenue, is of course 
subject to the Government's firm guideline 
“that there will be no increase in students’ 
tuition fees.” The sole uncertainty with respect 
to 1975-76 tuition fee revenue is therefore 
identical to the one that besets the quantifica- 
tion of the Government’s objective ‘to accom- 
modate predicted enrolment increases.” The 
enrolment forms submitted by universities to 
Council last October reveal anticipated enrol- 
ment increases for 1975-76 of 1.6%. A 
document very recently submitted to Council 
by Ministry officials reveals a forecast increase 
of 4.3%. Council has chosen an increase of 
3% in calculating forecast tuition fee revenue 
for 1975-76. 

The outcome of the exercise in Table | reveals 
total anticipated university revenues on oper- 
ating account of $716.9 million for 1975-76 in 
contrast to budgeted revenues of $634.0 million 
in 1974-75, for an increase of $82.9 million. By 
farthe most important factor affecting operating 
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able | 
Iniversity System Revenues Under the 


jovernment’s Expenditure Target—($ millions) 


1974-75 Increasein 1975-76 
Revenue in 
1975-76 
ormula Grants 465.8 T25 538.3 
lon-Formula 
irants 9.7 uy 10.4 
rontingency 0 1. 1.1 
Ither Revenue 53.5 5.4 58.9 
uition & 
ither Fees 105.0 Sie 108.2 
‘otal 634.0 82.9 716.9 


evenue is, of course, the Government’s expen- 
liture target in the context of the guideline that 
nere be no increase in students’ tuition fees. 
‘his same factor is what permits Council to 
ave considerable confidence in the accuracy 
f its revenue estimating exercise. 


‘osting the Government’s Objectives for 
975-76 

laving estimated the 1975-76 revenues of the 
niversity system under the Government's ex- 
enditure target, Council now proceeds to the 
xercise of assessing the cost of the Govern- 
1ent’s enunciated objectives for that year. 
hese objectives constitute the master assump- 
On that underlies the exercise. Accordingly, 
0 allowance whatsoever is made for different 
bjectives that universities might be pursuing 
ither as a matter of their own choice or be- 
ause of the force of circumstances. The uni- 
ersities’ own objectives might frustrate the 
chievement of the Government’s but this 
Ossibility must be dismissed in the context of 
n advisory memorandum in which the Govern- 
lent's objectives are taken as given. 
~Council’s exercise is presented in Table II 
hich simply divides university expenditures 





nd non-salary items. The figures under the 
974-75 column are the sum of those reported 
dr the fifteen provincially assisted universities 
y COFO-UO in its Preliminary Budget Fore- 
asts for 1974-75, and corresponding data sub- 
itted to Council by Ryerson and the Ontario 
Istitute for Studies in Education. Council has 







ito three components—salaries, fringe benefits 


Table Il 


The Cost of Meeting the Government’s Objectives: 
Provincially Assisted Universities, Ryerson & OISE 
—($ millions) 


1974-75 Infla- Existing Total 
tionary Service Estimated 
Trend Levels Cost 
Costs and 1975-76 
1975-76 Predicted 
Enrolment 
Costs 
Salaries 453.4 49.9 15.4 518.4 
Fringe 
Benefits 43.3 4.8 AA 49.5 
Non- 
Salary 138.3 22.1 4.8 165.2 
Total 635.0 76.8 21:3 733.1 


pondered the question of whether these pre- 
liminary budget figures provide a reasonable 
base from which to cost the Government's 
1975-76 objectives. Here Council must consider 
that it is forced by lack of data to take specific 
account of the 1974-75 expenditures, budgeted 
or actual, of church-related colleges. 

Council has included all of the formula grants 
earned by these colleges in its estimate of 
university revenues under the Government's 
expenditure target because Council is aware 
that, in the complex transactions that arise 
between church-related colleges and their 
universities, the bulk of the expenditures attri- 
butable to college students is reported on uni- 
versity rather than college accounts. The fact 
is, however, that the remaining church-related 
college expenditures are excluded from the 
COFO-UO budgeted expenditures that Council 
proposes to use as a base, and this exclusion 
reduces the likelinood that the base is too high. 

For the rest, Council's confidence in using the 
1974-75 budgeted expenditures as a base is 
further bolstered by a recent canvass of senior 
university financial officials by telephone 
which indicates that certain interim salary 
increases not originally provided for, together 
with ongoing increases in the prices of certain 
commodities, will substantially reduce in 
1974-75 the historical tendency for actual ex- 
penditures to fall below budgeted expenditures. 
Councilconcludes that thelatter circumstances, 
bolstered by its forced exclusion of church- 
related college expenditures, make its 1974-75 
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budgeted expenditures not only a reasonable 
but if anything a low base from which to cost 
the Government’s objectives for 1975-76. 

Proceeding with that exercise, Council begins 
by adjusting the 1974-75 figures upward in 
deference to the Government’s objective “to 
offset inflationary trends.” The percentage ad- 
justment applied to 1974-75 salary and fringe 
benefit expenditures is 11%, this being 
Council’s best estimate of cost of living trends 
as reflected by the Consumer Price Index, both 
as reported by Statistics Canada and forecast 
by competent authorities. Council considers its 
forecast conservative, not least in light of its 
assumption that the cost of fringe benefits will 
rise by no more than the rate of inflation ap- 
plied to the salary bill. 

Council has been made abundantly aware that 
inflationary trends are producing appreciable 
experience-related deficiencies in university 
pension plans. Meeting such deficiencies is 
surely part and parcel of offsetting inflationary 
trends, but in the absence of any idea as to the 
impact of these deficiencies in 1975-76 on uni- 
versity system costs, Councilhaschosentoomit 
a calculation. As for non-salary items, Council 
has carefully scanned recent movements in the 
Wholesale Price Index, whose rapid climb in the 
past year is now giving way to a significantly 
moderated rate of increase. 

Based on evidence which includes recent 
economic forecasts, Council has applied to 
non-salary items a percentage increase of 16 
per cent. The results yielded by applying Coun- 
Cil’s inflation percentages to 1974-75 salaries, 
fringe benefits and non-salary items appear in 
the. second column of Table II. 

As pointed out earlier in this Memorandum, the 
Government’s objective of offsetting inflation- 
ary trends complements its objective of main- 
taining or improving levels of service. This is 
because the attainment of the first objective is 
what permits the real costs of those levels to be 
met in the framework of rising prices. Given the 
pursuit of the first objective, the second objec- 
tive, “to maintain or improve existing levels of 
service,’ goes on to embrace the Government’s 
third objective, namely “to accommodate pre- 
dicted enrolment increases.” This is because 
the maintenance or improvement of leveis of 
service must take account of any expansion in 


clientele. Council selected earlier in this Memo- 
randum the figure of 3% as representing the 
most likely projection for enrolment increases. 
This percentage becomes a factor in deter- 
mining the costs of maintaining or improving 
service levels. 

Of course, the service maintenance objective 
must also encompass any increase in what 
would be deemed the real costs of maintaining 
service levels were enrolment static. Two pos- 
sible examples of such costs come readily to 
mind. Quite aside from inflation, universities 
like any employer confront the cost of their 
salary scales, sometimes called “progress 
through the ranks” for academic staff and “pro- 
gression toward the job rate” for non-academic 
employees. Evidence before Council almost 
invariably indicates this cost to be in the range 
of 2.5 to 3% of the salary bill. In the non- 
salary area, an allowance on operating account 
must be made for maintenance and replace- 
ment costs that increase with the physical 
aging of a wide range of items from furniture to 
laboratory equipment. The percentage range of 
such costs is probably similar to that of salary 
scale costs. 

The objective of maintaining or improving 
service levels clearly encompasses the need to 
meet increased maintenance and replacement 
costs assigned to university operating accounts. 
Thecostofsalary scalesis inadifferentcategory, 
however. To the extent that progression toward 
the job rate is a proxy for better performance, 
salary scale costs fund improvement in service 
levels rather than mere maintenance. But pro- 
gression toward the job rate can also be deemed 
a proxy for enhanced productivity. It can 
accordingly be argued that salary scale costs 
should be met by universities through “pro- 
ductivity gains” rather than being attributed to 
the costs of meeting the Government's objec- 
tives. From here an expanded argument might 
go so far as to contend that the entire projected 
enrolment increase could also be accommodated 
by “productivity gains,” making possible the 
absorption of 3% more students at zero 
incremental costs with no sacrifice in service 
levels. 

On examining this extreme, Council finds that 
the “productivity gain” to be expected of uni- 
versities would have to be sufficient to offset 
salary scalecosts, depreciation and maintenance 
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n operating account, and enrolment increases. 
he sum of these items would indicate a 1975- 
6 gain of 5.5 to 6%. Such an expectation 

; pure fantasy in the context of an economy 
vat appears to have had zero productivity gains 
11974, and for which the Economic Council of 
‘anada has set the desirable, if far from readily 
chievable, annual target of 2.4%. Assuming 
yat the Government’s repeated exhortation 
vat universities deploy their resources more 
ffectively and efficiently led it to formulate its 
iwn objectives in the expectation that universi- 
es should be asked to make “productivity 
ains” that matched the Economic Council tar- 
let in 1975-76, the outcome would leave the 
ost of salary scales (progress through the ranks 
nd progression toward the job rate) to be barely 
overed by enhanced efficiency. In this light 
youncil has chosen a level of 3 per cent as 
epresenting for the purposes of its exercise the 
1crease in real cost to universities of maintain- 
1g Or improving levels of service and accom- 
nodating predicted enrolment increases. 
,ouncil has therefore applied 3 per cent to each 
if the 1974-75 expenditure items, and aug- 
nented the result by the percentages it deemed 
ufficient to offset inflationary trends. The out- 
‘ome for the real and money costs associated 
vith maintaining or improving service levels 
ind meeting predicted enrolment increases 
ippears in the third column of Table II. The final 
‘olumn in this table simply presents Council’s 
‘Stimate of the total cost of meeting the 
30vernment’s three enunciated objectives for 
975-76. 


“he Cost-Target Gap 
2ouncilnowcomparesin Table lil the university 
evenues that will be generated in 1975-76 
inder the Government’s expenditure target 
vith the cost of meeting the Government’s 
hree enunciated objectives. The result is a cost- 
arget gap of $16.2 million. In other words, 
>ouncil’s best estimate of the cost of meeting 
he Government’s objectives exceeds the sup- 
ort yielded by the Government’s spending 
arget by this amount. What Council chooses to 
call its “best estimate” emerges from a series of 
udgements which if anything err in attributing 
00 low acost to Government's objectives. 
Souncil’s estimates of inflationary trends are 
ikely couched in optimistic terms. Even more 
mportant is Council’s assumption about the 


Table III 

The Cost-Target Gap, 1975-76—($ millions) 

Cost of Meeting Government’s Objectives ont 
Revenues under Government's Target 

Expenditure 716.9 
Cost-Target Gap 16.2 


Capacity of universities to contribute to the 
achievement of Government's objectives 
through immediate efficiency measures. By 
incorporating into its exercise the 2.4% 
productivity gain target of the Economic 
Council of Canada, Council has surely attri- 
buted enormous weight to Government's 
expectations, whether realistic or otherwise, 
that the university system can deploy its re- 
sources more effectively. 

Council closes by re-emphasizing that it has 
costed the Government’s objectives in an 
exercise in which these have been taken strictly 
as given. Consequently Council has made no 
allowance whatsoever for any other objectives. 
Thus, for example, Council has not taken into 
account an objective like fair and equitable 
salaries for university personnel in relation to 
comparable employees in the public sector. 
Government did not list this among its chosen 
aims. Universities, of course, may choose or be 
compelled by force of circumstances to pursue 
this objective. The consequences of meeting it 
may possibly include deficits or a frustration of 
Government's service level objective or both. 

The Delicate Balance impels Council to main- 
tain silence on these or other possibilities at the 
present time. Assessments of the health of the 
university system and of the appropriateness of 
Government objectives for that system consti- 
tute Council’s most important future tasks. For 
the moment Council simply observes that the 
cost of meeting existing Government objectives 
exceeds the spending target devised for their 
achievement by $16.2 million. Therefore, having 
calculated the BIU value necessary to infuse an 
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additional $16.2 million into the university 
system, including the three Laurentian affil- 
iates, church-related colleges, Ryerson and the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
Council recommends to the Minister and the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council 
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BIU Value to Enable Government to Meet the 
Cost of Its Enunciated Objectives with Respect 
to University Support in 1975-76 

That the BIU value for 1975-76 be not less than 
$2,160, representing a 10.5% increase over the 
BIU value for 1974-75, and thereby enabling 

the Government to meet the cost of its enun- 
ciated objectives with respect to university 
support in 1975-76. 


Capital Assistance: 
Administrative Processes, 
Objectives and Needs 


A State of Near Moratorium 

In formulating its independent views on capital 
assistance for the university system, Council’s 
point of departure differs from that in the realm 
of operating grants. Government has made no 
spending target announcement for 1975-76, 
nor has it enunciated specific objectives. As for 
the position of the university community with 
respect to capital, it is on balance stamped 
more by puzzled concern than urgent pleading. 
Not only does a state of near moratorium obtain 
with respect to capital grants; it seemingly 
characterizes the very condition of government- 
university relations in the capital area at 
present. Indeed, the existing moratorium on 
capital grants apparently influences govern- 
ment-university relations in the very sense in 
which the word “moratorium” connotes a 
legally sanctioned period of waiting. What are 
Government and the university community 
waiting for? 

Council’s autumn hearings offered abundant 
testimony to the effect that the expectations of 
the university community are varied and dif- 
fuse. Council was impressed by the very con- 
siderable expertise that members of this 
community displayed in matters of capital 
financing. Their expertise brought forward 
thoughtful suggestions on items ranging from 
revised weights for the capital formula through 
new approaches in the formulation of age- 
quality discounts to major revisions in the 
cyclic renewal formula. If these can be taken 
as representing expectations of a return to full 
formula financing in the capital realm, yet 
other opinions suggested the advisability of a 
continued ad hoc approach. If universities are 
waiting for a return to formula financing that 
is not in the offing, it is hardly the most eco- 
nomical use of their talents if these are labori- 
ously applied to detailed suggestions for 
formula revision. 

Whatever the exact breadth of expectations 
with respect to formula instruments, expecta- 
tions of funding levels are likewise variegated. 
Council accumulated a list of capital projects, a 
preliminary survey of which indicates costs in 
excess of $120 million. The projects run the 
gamut from reimbursement for completed 
buildings through contemplated major renova- 
tions to new buildings that will add significant- 
ly to the enrolment capacity of the university 
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stem. This list seemingly indicates that the 
liversity community awaits anything from a 
ymplete lifting of the present near morato- 
im to a policy on reimbursement for inequities 
xnerated at the time the moratorium was 
1posed. 

If university expectations offer a scene of 
ynsiderable confusion, the workings of govern- 
ent show no sign of having been re-examined 
the light of what might be its specific ob- 
ctives, present or future. To pick what Council 
ynsiders a telling example, the processes 
hereby official approval is accorded to capital 
‘ojects show little change from the heady pre- 
Oratorium days. It may be that these pro- 
»sses, NOW considered by many universities 
ibe unduly cumbersome, are retained through 
1eer inertia, for they appear better suited to 
proving large projects involving major out- 
ys than to attaching priorities to a stream of 
naller projects that must compete for funding 
om moderate appropriations. 

Council recognizes that it must eventually 
rmulate advice that will assist both Govern- 
ent and the university community in sorting 
Jt capital priorities for the balance of the 
»venties and the decade beyond. It would be 
‘ossly premature for this new body to suggest 
ich priorities in an advisory memorandum on 
Oovernment support for 1975-76. Council be- 
2ves, however, that some groundwork can 
ow be initiated that would be of assistance in 
arifying the state of government-university 
‘lations in the capital realm. This groundwork 
1compasses three areas: the administrative 
rocesses of Government, the immediate 
djectives that capital assistance might seek to 
ieet, and the most pressing needs of the 
niversity system in 1975-76. 


dministrative Processes 

ihatever uncertainties now beset the realm of 
apital assistance, it is crystal clear that the era 
f major expansion and high priority has ended. 
he future that virtually coincides with the 
alance of the present century holds out the 
rospect of a university system in relatively 
‘eady state with a substantial need for ongoing 
Jaintenance and major renovation in a setting 
here the level of priority accorded by Govern- 
lent to capital financing is reduced. 


The consequences for the administration of 
Capital assistance to the university system are 
none too soon explored. Two questions in parti- 
Cular warrant detailed attention. First, to what 
extent are existing administrative processes 
appropriate in an age of maintenance and 
renovation? Second, to what extent should 
administrative processes be adapted to the 
realities of a lower priority? 

The first question takes dead aim on the 
allegedly cumbersome procedures about 
which several universities advanced complaints 
during Council’s autumn hearings. To the 
extent, for example, that seven items of capital 
need totalling $379,000 in one university were 
required to proceed through the standard three- 
stage application and approval procedure, the 
allegation of red tape appears to Council to 
have at least sufficient substance on the surface 
to warrant internal stock-taking, particularly 
when small projects may be better suited to 
thoughtful selectivity when first proposed than 
to a sequential approval procedure conducted 
in several stages. 

Council’s second question has longer run 
ramifications. In a setting where the priority 
accorded to capital assistance is lower, uni- 
versity construction projects are very likely to 
be viewed in part as instruments of policies 
other than educational policy. In particular, the 
funding of these projects may become to some 
degree a function of economic stabilization 
policy as formulated either by the Government 
of Ontario or the processes of federal-provincial 
relations. At this juncture a premium will 
attach to the extent to which the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities has a “shelf” of pro- 
jects that can be speedily initiated to provide 
needed employment. To the extent that these 
projects are in line with Government’s objec- 
tives for the university system, their under- 
taking will then serve both educational and 
economic aims. But the stocking of an effective 
“shelf” itself calls for a close examination of 
administrative and for that matter funding 
practices. Such practices should ensure that 
certain projects have already been approved 
and funded by Government through the point 
of full-fledged working drawings so that they 
can proceed to tender with little or no advance 
notice. 
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Council believes that the questions it poses 
with respect to administrative processes in the 
area of capital financing warrant early attention 
and Council accordingly recommends to the 
Minister 
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Study of Administrative Processés in the 
University Capital Support Program 

That the Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
examine its administrative processes in the 
area of capital support with particular regard 
to the advisability of simplified procedures for 
project approval and of practices that can 
assist in the development of a shelf of capital 
projects to be available when needed as an 
instrument of economic stabilization policy. 


Formulating Objectives in Capital Assistance 
The confused and varied expectations of the 
university community testify abundantly to an 
immediate need for enunciated Government 
Objectives in capital assistance. As in the realm 
of operating support, any objectives should be 
developed in the context of Government’s long- 
standing view that universities can and should 
deploy their resources more productively. 
Council takes this as meaning that a more 
intensive utilization of existing space in the 
Ontario university system remains a major con- 
cern. It follows that the immediate task of 
formulating objectives need not anticipate a 
lifting of the moratorium with respect to build- 
ing projects that would add significantly to the 
system’s enrolment capacity. Instead, the 
objectives to be formulated should be tailored 
primarily to a situation where the proper func- 
tioning of existing facilities is at a premium. 
Here Council suggests that two objectives in 
particular warrant serious study at this time. 

The first might be borrowed directly from the 
Government's three enunciated objectives in 
operating support. This is “to maintain or im- 
prove existing levels of service.” The second 
would simply aim at reducing the outlays of 
Government and universities in the operating 
realm. It might be phrased as follows: “to pro- 
mote economies in operating costs.” This 
objective would have the clear effect of attach- 
ing priority to the many cyclic renewal projects 
that can reduce operating costs through appro- 
priate renovations and alterations. 


The first objective, “to maintain or improve 
existing levels of service,” requires detailed 
study before being enunciated in the capital 
realm. Thus, for example, in that “to maintain 
or improve” allows a margin for improvement, 
this objective could encompass new building 
projects which, while not enhancing the uni- 
versity system’s enrolment capacity, might 
raise the level of services, including community 
services, generated by a given university’s 
capital facilities to some minimum system-wide 
standard. The provision of athletic facilities 
might be a case in point. Naturally, study of 
what a minimum system-wide standard might 
comprise is necessary before the objective can 
be enunciated. 

More generally, it is absolutely essential to 
Study the cost implications of the entire objec- 
tive of maintaining or improving existing levels 
of service. It is pointless and misleading for 
Government to enunciate a specific objective 
whose financial consequences are not met. 
Consequently, Council is content at this late 
date to assign the desirability of enunciating 
specific capital support objectives to the year 
1976-77, thereby providing the time necessary 
for the serious consideration involved. In this 
context, Council recommends to the Minister 
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Study of Specific Government Objectives in 
Providing Capital Assistance to the University 
System 

That the Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
Study the implications of the following as objec- 
tives that might be enunciated and met by 
Government through its capital assistance to 
the university system in 1976-77: “to maintain 
or improve existing levels of service and to 
promote economies in operating costs”. 


Pressing University Needs 

Council recognizes fully that the formulation of 
specific objectives in the realm of Capital 
assistance must receive careful study. Mean- 
while, however, Council cannot ignore a situa- 
tion where real and serious exigencies prevail 
with respect to 1975-76. While the diffused 
expectations of the university community pre- 
vented the Council of Ontario Universities in its 
autumn brief from attaching specific priority to 
cyclic renewal over new buildings, Council in 
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e course of its hearings with individual insti- 
tions developed an overwhelming sense of 
gency in this domain. 

Pressing needs for alterations and renova- 
yns abound. One measure of these needs is 
at, in 1974-75, the Ministry of Colleges and 
niversities was forced through lack of funds 
reject cyclic renewal requests amounting to 
}.2 million out of total requests in this cate- 
ry of approximately $13.5 million. As 

1other measure, careful study by the COU 
ommittee on Capital Financing indicated last 
ar that the parameter applied in determining 
e annual cyclic renewal allocation with 
spect to renovations and alterations for the 
iiversity system as a whole should be raised 
om the 1% apparently applied at present 

)a range having a minimum of 1.5 anda 
iaximum of 3.1%. 

The existence of pressing university needs 
ith respect to cyclic renewal cannot be denied. 
'a setting where specific Government objec- 
ves in the realm of capital assistance are 
ider study, it is possible to countenance a 
easure of increased support that is consistent 
ith these objectives but prejudges neither the 
Ivisability of their official enunciation nor 

ie level of costs involved in meeting them. 
earing in mind the evident shortfall of avail- 
dle cyclic renewal funds in 1974-75, together 
ith the bottom figure in the range of param- 
ers produced by the COU Committee on 
apital Financing, Council recommends to the 
linister and the Lieutenant Governor in 


evel of Support for Cyclic Renewal in 1975-76 
hat funds for new cyclic renewal projects in 
975-76 be increased by 50% of the level pro- 
ded for such projects in 1974-75. 


.S. Dupré 
-hairman 


ebruary 8, 1975 
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Committee of Advisors 
Recommendations 1974 


During the interval between the dissolution of 
the Committee on University Affairs on April 
30, 1974, and the appointment of the Ontario 
Council on University Affairs, aspecial commit- 
tee of advisors to the Minister of Colleges and 
Universities was charged with the task of 
making recommendations to the Minister on 
matters arising from the CUA’s mandate. This 
group was composed of the following former 
members of CUA: Dr. Joan Foley, Dr. Reva 
Gerstein and Mr. H. Harold Walker. 


Recommendation 
Removal of Embargoes on: 
Sociology 


Fine Arts (Dance, Film, Theatre 
and Drama and Studio Art) 


Recreation and Recreology 
Anthropology 


Funding of the Following Programs: 


University of Toronto Certificate 
Program in Theatre Technology 


University of Western Ontario 
M.A.in Teaching 


University of Western Ontario 
M. Ed.in Guidance Counselling 


Lakehead University M. Ed. 
Program 


Carleton University Master of 
Journalism 


Carleton University M.A. in 
Anthropology 


York University Master of 
Fine Arts Program 
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Response 


Accepted 


Modified 
Acceptance 


Accepted 
Accepted 


Not Accepted 
Accepted 
Accepted 
Accepted 
Accepted 
Accepted 


Accepted 


974-75 








commendation 
amber 


By 
ED 





\CUA Recommendations 


Title 


(Advisory Memorandum 74-1) 

Five-Year Plan for Graduate Development at Laurentian 

New Graduate Programs in Anthropology and Geography at York 
ACAP Report on Political Science 

(Advisory Memorandum 74-11) 

Formula Approach for 1975-76 

Grant to the Law Society of Upper Canada,1975-76 

Grant to the Ontario College of Art, 1975-76 

Bilingualism Grants, 1975-76 

Supplementary Grants to Carleton, Windsor and York, 1975-76 


Supplementary Grants to Brock, Lakehead, Laurentian and Trent, 
1975-76 


BIU Value Under the Government’s Expenditure Target for 1975-76 
(Advisory Memorandum 74-Ill) 


Northern Ontario Grants to Lakehead and Laurentian Universities, 


1975-76 
Northern Ontario Grants to Algoma, Hearst and Nipissing 
(Advisory Memorandum 74-IV) 


BIU Value to Enable Government to Meet the Cost of its Enunciated 
Objectives with Respect to University Support in 1975-76 


Study of Administration Processes in the University Capital Support 
Program 


Study of Specific Government Objectives in Providing Capital 
Assistance to the University System 


Level of Support for Cyclic Renewal in 1975-76 
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Response 


Accepted 
Accepted 
Accepted 


Accepted 
Accepted 
Accepted 
Accepted 
Accepted 


Accepted 
Accepted 


Accepted 
Accepted 


Not Accepted 


Accepted 


Accepted 


Accepted 


OCUA Public Meetings 1974 


Date 
26/10/74 
26/10/74 
15/11/74 
16/11/74 
16/11/74 
22/11/74 
23/11/74 
23/11/74 
29/11/74 
30/11/74 
6/12/74 
7/12/74 
7/12/74 
13/12/74 
14/12/74 
14/12/74 
20/12/74 
20/12/74 
20/12/74 
20/12/74 
21/12/74 


Institution and Place of Meeting 

Council of Ontario Universities, Robarts Library, Toronto 

Ontario Confederation of University Faculty Associations, Robarts Library, Toronto 
University of Western Ontario, University of Western Ontario Campus, London 
University of Waterloo, University of Western Ontario Campus, London 

University of Windsor, University of Western Ontario Campus, London 

McMaster University, McMaster University Campus, Hamilton 

Brock University, McMaster University Campus, Hamilton 

Wilfrid Laurier University, McMaster University Campus, Hamilton 

Lakehead University, Lakehead University Campus, Thunder Bay 

Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute Campus, Toronto 
Carleton University, Carleton University Campus, Ottawa 

University of Ottawa, Carleton University Campus, Ottawa 

Queen’s University, Carleton University Campus, Ottawa 


Laurentian University and affiliated colleges, Laurentian University Campus, Sudbury 


Ontario College of Art, Queen’s Park, Toronto 

Trent University, Queen’s Park, Toronto 

York University, Queen’s Park, Toronto 

Law Society of Upper Canada, Queen’s Park, Toronto 

University of Toronto, Queen’s Park, Toronto 

Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Queen’s Park, Toronto 
University of Guelph, Queen’s Park, Toronto 
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Text of Letter to University 
Presidents Concerning 1975 
Briefs to OCUA 


‘February 17, 1975 


‘Dear 


This spring, Council embarks on what will hence- 
forth be its regular annual cycle. This cycle, de- 
signed to ensure that Council will be fully in step 
‘with Government’s decision-making processes, 
calls on Council to conduct its open meetings 
with the university community during the 

months of April, May and June. 

| am writing at this time to inform you of the 
matters in which Council has a particular inter- 
est and to ask that you take these matters into 
account either in your written brief, or in your 
preparation for oral testimony, or both. | regret 
that | cannot yet request a firm date for your 
hearing, but | shall definitely do so within two 
weeks. 

The matters of particular interest to Council 
this spring can be divided under two major head- 
ings—Policy and Planning Issues, and The 
Financial Outlook for 1976-77. 





Policy and Planning Issues. 

The matters under this heading are of both imme- 
diate and longer-run concern, and include the 
following: 


Formula Revision. Of particular import is the 
extent to which your university attaches a high 
priority to an operating grants formula revision 
in 1976-77. Whatever your institutional priority, 
Council solicits your views on ways in which the 
present formula might be revised so as to be- 
come less sensitive to changes in enrolment 
levels. Council is interested in the extent to 
which reduced enrolment sensitivity would 
benefit or penalize your university, or cause it to 
shift its existing aims and objectives. Also of 
concern to Council is the extent to which your 
institution attaches priority to weight changes, 
either at the professional and graduate level, or 
to take account of undergraduate curriculum 
changes that have made the distinction between 
General and Honours students more difficult to 
sustain than was the case when the existing 
formula was adopted. 











Tuition Fees. Both the $100 tuition fee increase 
of 1972-73 and the Government's 1975-76 
guideline “that there will be no increase in stu- 
dents’ tuition fees” suggest that the existing pre- 
rogative of governing boards to determine the 


level of tuition fees may be becoming more myth 
than reality. To the extent that your institution 


attaches importance to a continuation of board 


prerogatives with respect to fees, Council is 
interested in the reasons for the view and the 
extent to which independent action with respect 
to tuition fee levels is material to your university’s 
aims and objectives. 


c) Accessibility. The oft-repeated phrase “accessi- 


bility for all qualified applicants” can have a 
meaning that is as restrictive or expansionary as 
play on the word “qualified” permits. Council is 
becoming increasingly aware of a viewpoint 
both inside and outside Government that would 
attach a considerably more restrictive meaning 
to this phrase than has been the case in recent 
years. Council solicits your university’s views on 
accessibility, with particular regard to admission 
standards, the desirability of system-wide tests 
for either admission or course placement, and 
the need, whatever the level of student enrol- 
ment, to promote accessibility to all programs 
for students from the less advantaged sectors of 
society. Council also has a particular interest in 
the extent to which professional school admis- 
sion practices can be made increasingly fair and 
equitable, and solicits information on recent pro- 
gress together with views on possible improve- 
ments, including such experiments as the 
medical schools branch of the Applications 
Centre. 


d) Student Support. While the Minister’s Interim 


Committee on Financial Assistance to Students 
has a particular advisory responsibility with 
respect to OSAP, there are a number of impor- 
tant matters that fall primarily within Council’s 
terms of reference. Thus, for example, Council 
has a strong interest in the views of your univer- 
sity on the administration and funding levels of 
the new Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program, 
on the financial implications for your institution 
of meeting the current ceiling of $3,000 for the 
remuneration of teaching assistants, and on the 
resources which your university is currently able 
to devote to its own scholarship and student 
support programs. 
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e€) Graduate Studies. Council wishes to engage 
in a thorough discussion of the accomplishments 
and implications of ACAP, the relations between 
ACAP and discipline groups, the extent to which 
ACAP planning is primarily quantitative or 
qualitative, how your university has responded 
to specific COU recommendations respecting 
ACAP assessments thus far, the nature and suc- 
cess of present or envisaged monitoring pro- 
cesses, and the potential of rationalization 
methods that will ensure the viability in Ontario 
of high quality graduate programs and establish- 
ments under conditions of fiscal stringency. 


f) System-wide Coordination and Services. Council 


is interested in your university's views of the 
utility of the Ontario Universities Applications 
Centre, computer coordination and library 
coordination. 


g) Macro-indicators. Council has an urgent interest 
in so-called “macro-indicators’”—what they 
might be, whether COU should play the lead role 
in their collection, whether their collection re- 
quires the creation of a data bank, and how 
their collection might be managed and funded. 


h) Status of Women. Council wishes to follow up on 
the information submitted by your university 
with respect to the status of women in your 
autumn, 1973 presentations to the Committee 
on University Affairs. In particular, Council has 
an interest in any development of admissions, 
recruitment, promotion and salary policies that 
affect women as students, support staff or 
faculty. Council also has an interest in any longi- 
tudinal data that might document the changing 
position of women in your university over the 
last several years. 


2. The Financial Outlook for 1976-77. 
Under this major heading, the following are 
deemed especially pertinent. 


a) your most up-to-date 1975-76 estimates of 
revenue and expenditures; 


b) the extent to which you have been able to mee 


the objectives which Gove.nment enunciated a 
those to be met by its 1975-76 level of support, 
i.e., “to offset inflationary trends, to maintain o1 
improve existing levels of service and to accom: 
modate predicted enrolment increases’; 


c) your success or lack thereof in meeting other 


objectives not included by the Government in it 
1975-76 aims, e.g., fair and equitable salaries fi 
university personnel in relation to comparable 

employees in the public sector, and the extent 

to which the pursuit of this goal has frustrated 

some of the Government’s objectives; 


d) the impact of your 1975-76 budget or) service 


levels, faculty appointments, turnover and dis- 
missals, and support staff appointments, turn- 
over and dismissals; 


e) your contingency plans, if any, for the possibilit 


f) 


of continued fiscal stringency in 1976-77 and 
beyond, and your capacity to maintain levels o 
service through more effective use of available 
resources; 


your view of what might constitute appro- 
priate Government objectives in funding 
universities in 1976-77 and your estimated cost c 
meeting the objectives. 


In addition to the above, Council retains a cc 
tinuing interest in your enrolment projections. 
You need not submit projections, however, as 
Council will have received access to your mosi 
recent UAR forms and will undertake to prepat 
appropriate tables in time for your hearing. 

Please do not hesitate to contact me if | can 
be of assistance in the months ahead. | look 
forward with great interest to our forthcoming 
meeting. 


Kindest personal regards. 
Yours sincerely, 


J. Stefan Dupré 
Chairman 
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May 31, 1976 


The Honourable Harry Parrott D.D.S. 
Minister of Colleges and Universities 
6th Floor, Mowat Block 

Queen's Park 

Toronto, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


I respectfully submit herewith the second annual 
report of the Ontario Council on University Affairs. 
This report covers the period from March 1, 1975, 
through February 29th, 1976. 








It is with great sadness that I record the death, 
a very few weeks after the end of the period covered 
by this Report, of my Council colleague John J. Deutsch. 
His wisdom inspired the proceedings of Council during 
the first two years of its existence. His memory is a 
cherished legacy that will inspire Council's future 
deliberations. 








Tt have’ the honour tobe, Sir, 


Yours very truly, 


A ffir nh 


J. Stefan Dupré 
Chairman 
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1e Second Annual Report of the Ontario 
ouncil on University Affairs covers the pe- 
dd that began March 1, 1975 and terminated 
sbruary 29, 1976. This period followed an in- 
igural “year” limited to the initial five 

onths of Council’s existence, and accord- 
gly encompasses the first full-year cycle of 
ouncil activities. A regular March-February 
rcle was selected at the time of Council’s 
eation as best suited to an annual flow of 
ivice that would be closely in step with the 
xcision-making processes of Government. 
The present Report, like its predecessor, 
ves the primary purpose of assembling and 
iblishing the advisory memoranda se- 
Jentially produced by Council in the year 
st concluded. By incorporating its formal 
ivice into textual memoranda, Council has 
1osen from the beginning to disclose the 
ynsiderations it weighs in formulating its ad- 
ce. As observed in the First Annual Report, 
syhether to expose Council’s fallibility or 
»monstrate its sagacity, such disclosure is 
irely in the public interest.” Council’s 1975- 
} memoranda may well generate as many 
dgements of its relative fallibility or sagacity 
, there are readers of this Report. As the in- 
2pendent advisory body to the Government 
Ontario on university matters, Council ac- 
»pts full responsibility for its own reasoning. 
Given Council’s perception of its role, its 
ivisory memoranda necessarily represent 
e bulk of its annual output as an ongoing 
jvisor to Government. From time to time, 
wever, Council may deem it appropriate to 
ake observations or pose questions that are 
stached from its immediate task of making 
yncrete recommendations to Government. 
ich observations or questions can be widely 
sseminated if published in the introductory 
art of an annual report. 

In the present Introduction, Council has 
1osen to develop three sets of observations 
id questions. The first, which involves po- 
ntially far-reaching consequences for the 
ture of the university system relates to the 
vanging demographic profile of the Ontario 
dpulation during the balance of this century. 
le second bears upon the principles that 
ipital assistance policy for universities 

ight seek to reflect. The final set of obser- 
itions and questions is offered as an initial 
Ouncil contribution to an already ongoing 


debate with both short and long-run impli- 
cations for the university system—the debate 
over taxpayer (Government) and user (stu- 
dent) contributions to the operating income 
of the university system. 


A Changing Demographic Profile 

Simply put, the future of the Ontario univer- 
sity system is not what it used to be. It is not 
the future that prevailed when the university 
system was poised on the threshold of major 
expansion in the late nineteen fifties. The uni- 
versity system at that time faced a coming 
population bulge of major proportion in the 
age group of 18 to 24 years that has consti- 
tuted the traditional clientele for post-second- 
ary education. Today the university system 
faces an immediate future comprised of the 
tail-end of this bulge, to be followed by a sub- 
stantial decline in the number of 18 to 24 year- 
olds that will almost inevitably be sustained 
until the closing years of this century. The 
stark outline of the changing demographic 
profile of the future is sketched in Chart 1. 

The size of the 18 to 24 age group is hardly 
the sole determinant of the future of the uni- 
versity system. Of at least equal importance 
are the likely participation rates of this age 
group (14.3 per cent in 1974-75 for Ontario 
universities), and the level of demand for uni- 
versity services that will be generated during 
the balance of this century by the older age 
groups, whose demographic profile will itself 
bulge as the postwar “baby boom” ages. 
Speculation on either of these phenomena 
can yield any of a number of alternative 
scenarios. 

With respect to the 18 to 24 age group that 
has traditionally accounted for some four-fif- 
ths of full-time university students, it is of 
course possible to posit increases in par- 
ticipation rates that would mitigate the de- 
cline in absolute population numbers. This in- 
volves speculation about such nossibilities as 
more open accessibility policies, enhanced 
social preferences for additional higher edu- 
cation as a path toward equality of oppor- 
tunity, and greater demand for highly qual- 
ified manpower. On the other hand, it is as 
easy to posit decreases in participation rates 
if speculation shifts to such possibilities as 
more restrictive accessibility policies, swings 


in social preferences away from higher edu- 
cation because it may not enhance equality of 
opportunity, lessened reliance by employers 
On degrees as a screening device, and a level 
of market demand for highly qualified man- 
power that reduces the private returns from 
education. 

As for the future level of demand for univer- 
sity education from older age groups it is also 
possible to be bullish or bearish to the extent 
that speculation focuses on the greater or 
lesser attractiveness of higher learning as a 
leisure time pursuit, the degree to which ca- 
reer paths in different occupations will place a 
greater or lesser premium on refresher or 
continuing education, the attitudes of em- 
ployers toward in-house as opposed to uni- 
versity-provided training and upgrading pro- 
grammes, and so on. 

Changing participation rates within the 18 
to 24 year age group or among older age 
groups will inevitably have an influence on 
the future of the university system that is at 
least as fundamental as a crude demographic 
profile of the number of individuals in the tra- 
ditional clientele group. Planning for the fu- 
ture of the university system must be suf- 
ficiently flexible to accommodate upward or 
downward trends in participation rates that 
only the passage of time can translate from 
the realm of speculation through the realm of 
likelihood to that of reality. But the de- 
mographic profile does not thereby lose valid- 
ity as a starting point for future planning. This 
is because it is based on the reality of births 
whose occurrence (or non-occurrence) al- 
ready shape the likely size of the traditional 
university clientele group into the nineteen 
nineties. At least with respect to this im- 
portant indicator, there can be virtually no 
doubt that the future of the university system 
is not what it used to be. 

The Ontario universities are geographically 
dispersed. Their futures may accordingly be 
influenced by the location of their traditional 
clientele groups. On this question, Grade 13 
enrolment projections from the Ontario Insti- 
tute for Studies in Education yield pertinent 
estimates of the likely spatial distribution of 
potential university students into the mid- 
nineteen eighties. Charts 2 through 4 illus- 
trate the trends. 





Charts 2 and 3 portray Grade 13 enrolmen| 
trends in Northern, Southern and all of On- | 
tario until 1986. Chart 2 traces absolute num 
bers of students; the more dramatic Chart 3 
depicts the percentage changes in Grade 13) 
enrolment from the level obtaining in Sep- | 
tember, 1975. These charts mirror the de- | 
mographic profile sketched in Chart 1. From) 
the standpoint of the university system, they| 
confirm that the immediate future holds out 
the prospect of further increases in traditioné 
student enrolment, followed by a sharp de- 
cline. The simple segregation of northern 
from southern Ontario brings home the utility 
of examining enrolment trends by area. It ap 
pears that the North, unlike the South, is virtu 
ally at the peak of Grade 13 enrolment at 
present and that the subsequent decline in 
this enrolment category in the North will be | 
considerably more precipitous. 

Chart 4 pursues the spatial disaggregation] 
of Grade 13 enrolment trends by dis- | 
tinguishing among major urban areas, ex- 
urban areas, other urban areas, other south- 
ern areas and Northern Ontario. The notes t 
this chart list the counties, districts or regions 
whose grade 13 enrolment projections were | 
assigned to each of the above categories. Thé 
arresting deviation from the all-Ontario tren¢ 
is found in the Golden Horseshoe counties ¢ 
Peel, Halton, Ontario and Wellington on the | 
fringes of the established metropolitan areas| 
of Toronto and Hamilton. These exurban 
counties stand out not only by virtue of their} 
projected growth rate but because they are | 
alone in holding out the prospect of Grade 13) 
enrolments that will remain substantially 
higher than 1975 levels. : 

Ontario's changing demographic profile | 
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gives cause for sober reflection on the future, 
of the university system. In the absence of 
considerably increased participation rates, 
enrolment drawn from the traditional univer-| 
sity clientele group is likely to fall below 197% 
levels within a decade. Now is the time to 
begin to anticipate the possible con- 
sequences for the stability and future func- 
tions of the university system. In the mean- 
time, of course, there is the prospect of 
continued enrolment growth fueled by the tail 
end of the 18 to 24 year population bulge. Car 
broad accessibility to the university system be 
denied to this group without begging the 
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question of inter-generational equity? How 
can accessibility be sustained in the short run 
when enrolment projections for later years 
caution against the acquisition of additional 
long-run commitments to personnel and plant 
resources? What are the potential trade-offs 
between short-run accessibility on the one 
hand, and items like faculty-student ratios 
and space standards on the other? To what 
extent can the severity of potential trade-offs 
be mitigated by deliberate attempts to ensure 
that the capacity of the university system is 
fully utilized in each and every institution? 
Given the likely spatial distribution of candid- 
ates for university admission, what measures 
might be contemplated to make it easier for 
students to attend university away from 
home? 

Ontario’s changing demographic profile 
suggests that questions such as these de- 
serve a place of primacy in the dialogue be- 
tween Government and the university system. 
It of course bears repetititon that the future of 
the university system will be conditioned by 
changes in participation rates and not simply 
by demography. Indeed, this future will also 
be shaped by the manner in which univer- 
sities exercise their own responsibilities in de- 
vising new patterns of higher education. The 
current importance of demography is that itis 
by far the most predictable parameter, and 
hence the logical starting point in the process 
of planning for the next two decades. 


Capital Assistance Policy 

The need for a fundamental reassessment of 
capital policy was identified by Council in Ad- 
visory Memorandum 75-VI. In its search for 
principles, Council distinguishes three areas 
for the purpose of initial discussion: (1) the 
expansion of the existing plant, (2) the reno- 
vation, replacement, and alteration of this 
plant, and (3) the replacement of furniture 
and equipment. 

The Expansion of Existing Plant. Ontario’s 
changing demographic profile indicates that 
Government and the university community 
await a future that is not what it used to be. 
Has the interim capital formula lost is raison 
d’étre when system-wide enrolment may fall 


below the 1975 level by the mid 1980’s? Be- 
tween now and the mid-eighties, there may be 
significant growth in system-wide enrolment. 
To what extent can it be accommodated 
within present capacity through special tem- 
porary measures? Given the inherent limits of 
such measures, should Government alter its 
present policy so as to provide special fun- 
ding for the rental of facilities or the acquisi- 
tion of temporary structures? On what criteria 
might such funding be extended? 

Can space be sought elsewhere in the edu- 
cational system? The more efficient utiliza- 
tion of university plant cannot be divorced 
from the possible availability of space in col- 
leges of applied arts and technology. Also, it 
is desirable to bear in mind that lessened 
pressure on secondary school facilities may 
coincide with the peak of the enrolment bulge 
in the university sector. Is it not necessary to 
identify and coordinate all available space in 
universities, colleges of applied arts and tech- 
nology and secondary schools? 

Replacement, Renovation and Alteration of 
Plant. With the exception of health science fa- 
cilities the Government generally has not fun- 
ded the replacement of older buildings since 
the introduction of the capital moratorium in 
1972. To what extent is replacement a priority 
vis-a-vis the renovation and alteration of plant 
currently funded through cyclic renewal? 
Should a capital aid policy permit replace- 
ment, renovation and alteration projects to 
compete equally at any given level of global 
Government funding? If this is desirable and 
funds remain limited, should the current pol- 
icy of providing 100 percent funding for a re- 
stricted number of approved renovation and 
alteration projects be re-examined? Would a 
policy of partial Government funding for re- 
placement, renovation and alteration projects 
permit a more rational determination of prior- 
ities given limited availability of public funds? 
Is private support likely to be attracted by a 
return to partial Government funding of capi- 
tal needs? Is such support more easily attrac- 
ted to new buildings that replace old facilities 
than to renovation and alteration projects? 

To what extent should Government capital 
assistance for renovation and alteration be 
Supplemented by university operating reve- 
nues? If a purpose of renovation is to promote 
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economies in operating costs are operating 
revenues not a reasonable source from which 
to supplement capital assistance? Currently, 
minor renovations and alterations (i.e. 
projects costing less than $25,000) receive no 
Capital assistance from Government whereas 
major renovations and alterations (i.e. 
projects above this amount) receive 100 per- 
cent capital support if approved by Govern- 
ment. Does this abrupt distinction have un- 
desirable steering effects? If so, do such 
effects provide an additional rationale for a 
policy of partial support for renovation or al- 
teration projects? 

Were Government support to be available 
for replacement as well as renovation and al- 
teration costs, how might the level of Govern- 
ment funds available for contribution be de- 
termined? Should they be determined by a 
revamped cyclic renewal formula geared spe- 
cifically to replacement as well as renovation 
and alteration? Could “entitlements” under 
such a formula then become a basis for the 
planning of Government capital expenditures 
over a multi-year period? 

Replacement of Furniture and Equipment. 
Under present arrangements, no cyclic re- 
newal funds are provided for furniture and 
equipment unless these items form part of an 
approved major alteration or renovation 
project. However, in each of its two funding 
Memoranda (74-IV and 75-Vl), Council incor- 
porated an allowance of 2.5 percent of total 
non-salary expenditure budgeted for the pre- 
vious year as a proxy for the incremental cost 
of replacing furniture and equipment, thereby 
making this cost a charge on the level of oper- 
ating grants requested of Government. The 
resulting operating revenue is, of course, not 
earmarked and generally available for uni- 
versity disbursement in accordance with 
over-all internal priorities. ls Council’s treat- 
ment of furniture and equipment defensible in 
amount? More important, is Council’s ap- 
proach of recognizing this capital need in cal- 
culating the level of operating support de- 
sirable in principle? Assuming that university 
operating revenues continued to incorporate 
a non-earmarked allowance for furniture and 
equipment, is the distribution mechanism of 
the operating grants formula appropriate? Or 


sould the more appropriate type of distribu- 
on mechanism be a formula that took spe- 
ific account of such factors as age and tech- 
iological obsolescence? Could such a 
listribution mechanism remain supportive of 
-non-earmarked approach to funding? 





‘axpayer and User Contributions 

Jebate over taxpayer (Government) as op- 
1osed to user (student) contributions to the 
iperating income of the university system 
aises two distinct issues. The first is over the 
yercentage of university support supplied by 
30vernment through operating grants in 
;omparison to that collected from students 
hrough tuition fees. The second involves the 
juestion, at any particular average level of 
tudent-generated support, of who should de- 
ermine tuition fee levels by program—the 
3j0vernment, individual universities, the uni- 
ersity collectivity or some combination of the 
hree. 

The Report and special studies of the Com- 
nission on Post-Secondary Education in- 
‘luded a well documented and necessarily 
‘ontroversial treatment of the questions of 
axpayer and user contributions to the uni- 
ersity system. The recent appearance of the 
?eport of the Special Program Review of 
he Government of Ontario, followed by the 
elease of the Ontario Economic Council 
yaper on Issues and Alternatives in Edu- 
cation, is rekindling active debate on the sub- 
ect. In that this subject has profound impli- 
ations for the system that comprises this 
>ouncil’s terms of reference, it is incumbent 
ipon Council to prepare to make its own 
nput. Such preparation involves dialogue 
vith the university community, and as a pre- 
iminary step involves some judgement on 
>ouncil’s part concerning the areas in which 
ts own input could be most appropriate. 

Council begins by registering the opinion 
‘hat the first main-line issue it has dis- 
inguished—that of the percentage of support 
yenerated by Government grants as opposed 
o student fees—has certain facets that 
drobably lie beyond its terms of reference. A 
<ey instance is that of fiscal equity. Different 
nixes of taxpayer as opposed to user fi- 
Nancing raise profund questions of income 
distribution (or vertical equity) among indi- 
fiduals and of discrimination (or horizontal 































equity) between those individuals who attend 
university and those who do not. Questions of 
vertical and horizontal equity adhere to every 
important Government expenditure and reve- 
nue-raising activity. Precisely for this reason, 
they involve social judgements that cannot be 
divorced from a consideration of the impact 
on horizontal and vertical equity of all Gov- 
ernment expenditure programs and all 
sources of public revenue. Advisory input on 
such judgements would seem to exceed the 
bounds assigned to Council by its terms of 
reference. 

Another facet of taxpayer as opposed to 
user financing involves the extent to which 
fiscal constraints on Government may de- 
mand less reliance by the university system 
on operating grants and greater reliance on 
student fees. The Report of the Special Pro- 
gram Review yields a perspective on this 
question that, pursuant to stated terms of ref- 
erence, is clearly generated by a search for 
areas of expenditure reduction in a climate of 
fiscal constraint. This Council, as an advisory 
body vested with a responsibility for the pub- 
lic interest, can and does take account of the 
general economic climate in generating its 
own advice to Government. A key example is 
Council’s funding advice for 1976-77 outlined 
in Advisory Memorandum 75-VI. But sensi- 
tivity to the economic climate is in Council's 
view to be distinguished from the judgement 
of whether fiscal constraint demands a 
change in the mix of taxpayer and user fi- 
nancing for the university system. This again 
is a judgement which, in affecting a particular 
public expenditure program should have 
some comparative basis geared to knowledge 
of other public expenditure programs. For 
both 1975-76 and 1976-77, Government’s own 
judgement was that tuition fees should re- 
main frozen, thereby indicating its conclusion 
that fiscal constraint should not be a factor af- 
fecting the user portion of university as Op- 
posed to other public expenditures. Just as 
Council accepted this judgement by Govern- 
ment in each of the first two years of its exis- 
tence, so would it maintain the view that the 
impact of fiscal constraint on the importance 
of tuition fees should be left for the Govern- 
ment to consider as a matter of its over-all re- 
sponsibility for provincial fiscal management. 


There is a third facet of the issue posed by 
the relative contribution of fees and grants 
which by contrast Council deems as falling 
squarely within its terms of reference. This is 
the highly important matter of student acces- 
sibility to the university system. Council takes 
as Government policy the intention that the 
university system is to be broadly accessible. 
Within this guideline, Council must have an 
Ongoing concern for the extent to which fu- 
ture reliance on user financing could affect 
accessibility. This concern cannot be isolated 
from the consideration of student financial 
aid. Council is momentarily silent on the 
issue of financial aid policy in deference to 
the Interim Committee on Financial Assis- 
tance to Students, whose report is expected 
during the coming summer. But it at once 
claims and accepts a continuing advisory re- 
sponsibility with respect to the extent to 
which the level of user financing in the univer- 
sity system, in concert with student aid policy, 
might affect the accessibility of that system. 

The second main issue in taxpayer and user 
financing is the question of who—Govern- 
ment, individual universities or the collectivity 
—should fix the actual tuition fees that might 
be assessed on students in different programs 
once any particular average level of user sup- 
port is indicated with reference to the level of 
operating grants. The implications of this 
issue for university autonomy, accountability, 
differentiation and granting formulas are such 
that it appears central to Council’s terms of 
reference. Council’s hearings in the spring of 
1975 occasioned considerable discussion of 
the legal fee prerogative of the universities, a 
prerogative that has de facto been dormant 
during the present decade. Hedging their 
comments with varying degrees of caution, 
most if not all universities pronounced them- 
selves in favour of some effective measure of 
fee autonomy. 

The Report of the Special Program Re- 
view lends support to a restoration of fee au- 
tonomy by recommending that “the Govern- 
ment lift its control on tuition fees and allow 
universities and colleges, either collectively 
or individually” to determine fee levels. The 
more recent publication of the Ontario Eco- 
nomic Council on /ssues and Alternatives in 
Education endorses fee autonomy without 
reference to collective determination, and 
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hence apparently at the level of individual in- 
stitutions. The O.E.C. publication offers insti 
tutions a guideline for the setting of program 
fees, namely the varying levels of private ben- 
efit and instructional costs of different pro- 
grams of study. It goes on to suggest the ad- 
visability of revisions in the operating grants 
formula whereby program weights might be 
altered in the light of the same guideline. 
Such revisions might be construed as signals 
from Government on the levels that fees 
might attain for different programs. 

The Special Program Review and the 
Ontario Economic Council evidently espouse 
tuition fee autonomy, but their advocacy is 
couched in terms that are sufficiently vague 
to suggest to this Council that its immediate 
dialogue with the university community 
should seek to clarify the potential roles of 
Government, universities and the collectivity 
in determining fee levels. 

The potential role of the collectivity in fee 
determination can vary from that of a simple 
organ of consultation to one of joint decision. 
Is there a spectrum along which consultation 
in effect becomes joint decision? To what ex: 
tent would collectively determined fee-in- 
crease “guidelines” constitute a point at 
which a process of consultation had become 
one of joint decision? Are joint decisions in 
fee setting perhaps desirable, whether 
across-the-board or by program area (e.g. 
law, medicine, arts, graduate study)? But 
what are the implications for accountability? 
Can or should the collectivity assume the dor- 
mant fee-setting prerogative of institutional 
governing boards? And through what means 
can the collectivity then be held accountable? 

To the extent that the fee prerogative might 
be meaningfully restored at the level of indi- 
vidual institutions, to what degree are the in- 
stitutions themselves willing to make social 
judgements about advisable levels of user 
contributions? Or do they propose to set 
these levels only with reference to their self- 
perceived revenue needs and competitive 
positions? The Ontario Economic Council 
correctly observes that provincial student as- 
sistance levels should not favour individual 
universities with higher program fees than 
other institutions. To what extent are individ- 
ual universities prepared to mount their own 


itudent aid plans to compensate for the redis- 
ributive effects of higher fees? Does the exer- 
sise of university autonomy extend to a differ- 
sntiation among institutions in accordance 
vith the income classes of their respective 
slienteles? 

The role of Government in fee-setting re- 
urns to the extent that institutions will look 
here for guidelines. Are the guidelines to be 
hose that might be deduced from whatever 
shange in across-the-board levels of oper- 
iting support Government chooses to make 
n any given year? If so, would individual insti- 
utions fall heir to a burden of responsibility 
or fee levels that otherwise belongs to Gov- 
2rnment? What of more specific criteria for 
uition fee increases? Is a private benefits-in- 
structional cost guideline such as proposed 
xy the Ontario Economic Council reasonable 
and appealing? Is such a guideline likely to 
field anything other than system-wide fee dif- 
‘erentials by program? Is this end result not 
all the more likely if formula weights or for- 
nula fees are altered by Government? And do 
3uch alterations not make differential fees a 
natter of Government responsiblity? To close 
with asummary question, is the restoration of 
he fee prerogative a constructive measure on 
dehalf of university autonomy or a move that 
nould dilute the respective spheres of Gov- 
2rnment and university accountability? 
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75-1 Speech Pathology 
and Audiology at The 
University of Western 
Ontario 


During the summer of 1974, the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities received from The 
University of Western Ontario, through the of 
fice of the Executive Vice Chairman of the Ad 
visory Committee on Academic Planning of 
the Council of Ontario Universities, an appli- 
cation for funding approval of a Master’s de- 
gree program in Speech Pathology and Audi 
ology. Council was seized of this application 
shortly after its appointment on September 
25, 1974. 

Council notes that the Western application 
is not in an embargoed discipline, that 
Speech Pathology and Audiology was duly 
included in Western’s general plan for the de- 
velopment of graduate work, and that the pro: 
posed program has received a favourable ac: 
ademic appraisal. If Council has delayed the 
formulation of a positive recommendation 
until now, this is solely because it has been 
expecting a formal proposal from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, and has been aware of earlie 
recommendations from the Council of 
Health and the Ministry of Health that only 
one institution in the Province should offer a 
graduate program in Speech Pathology and 
Audiology. 

Council has recently learned that the ex- 
pected proposal from the University of Tor- 
onto continues to await appraisal. For Coun- 
cil to postpone yet further a recommendatior 
with respect to the Western application would 
clearly be to penalize an institution that has 
proceeded in good faith with the initiation of é 
planned and favourably appraised program. 
As to the earlier recommendations of the On: 
tario Council of Health and the Ministry of 
Health mentioned above, correspondence 
with the Health Council indicates that the 
matter has not been reviewed since it arose 
some two years ago. 

When and if a formal application from the 
University of Toronto in Speech Pathology 
and Audiology is received, Council believes 
that that University should assume the entire 
burden of showing why it should receive fun- 


ding for what might then become a second 


graduate program in that discipline. As to the 


Western application, which has by now long 


cleared each and every step in the funding ap- 


proval procedure, Council believes that any 


further postponement of a recommendation is 


unconscionable. Accordingly, Council rec- 
ommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 75-! 

Master’s Program in Speech Pathology and 
Audiology at The University of Western 
Ontario 

That the application for the formula funding 
of the new Master’s program in Speech Pa- 
thology and Audiology at The University of 
Western Ontario be approved. 









J.S. Dupre, 
Chairman 


April 29, 1975 
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75-Il Formula Revision: 
The Question of Formula 
Sensitivity to Changes in 
Enrolment 


Among the items on Council's agenda of pos- 
sible revisions in the formula that currently 
determines the distribution of operating 
grants to Ontario Universities, the question of 
formula sensitivity to changes in enrolment is 
one of considerable importance. By letter of 
the Chairman addressed to the executive 
head of each institution on February 17, 1975, 
Council asked that each university offer its 
views “on ways in which the present formula 
might be revised so as to become less sensi- 
tive to changes in enrolment levels.” Council 
is currently in the process of receiving these 
views as it conducts its regular Spring hear- 
ings with the university community. 

The question of formula sensitivity to 
changes in enrolment is one that Council 
would be ill-advised to answer precipitously. 
In equity to the institutions involved, Council 
must allow its current hearings to run their 
course so that all views on the question can 
come properly before it. In fairness to the 
Government, Council must further allow for 
the study and reflection that informed advice 
demands. 

Without in any way prejudging what the 
eventual content of its advice might be, Coun- 
cil wishes to ensure that it will be able to 
weigh the advisability of a 1976-77 operating 
grant system less sensitive to enrolment 
changes than the present formula, in good 
faith with all involved. In seeking the neces- 
sary assurance, Council is above all con- 
cerned that full heed be given to the issue of 
retroactivity that can become an effective bar- 
rier to change in fiscal arrangements. It will be 
recalled that Council, in Advisory Memo- 
randum 74-ll, rejected possible changes in 
formula funding for 1975-76 on the ground 
that the impact of such changes at that time 
would have been “arbitrarily retroactive in 
nature.” 

At the present moment, Council is well 
aware that individual institutions confront ad- 
mission decisions in an environment where 
the present formula may be one of a number 
of influencing factors. These decisions might 
in turn come to be cited as a barrier to formula 
change for 1976-77 on grounds of arbitrary 
retroactivity. To avoid this possible outcome, 
Council must ensure that individual univer- 
sities make their admission decisions with the 
knowledge that a formula less sensitive to 


changes in enrolment is a genuine possibility 
for 1976-77. In full deference to the Govern- 
ment’s long-standing policy of maintaining 
accessibility for all qualified applicants, and 
to its enunciated funding objective of accom- 
modating predicted enrolment increases, 
Council respects the need to avoid any 
change in formula financing that would ad- 
versely affect student accessibility to the uni- 
versity system as a whole. But individual uni- 
versities should be officially on notice that 
Council is seriously contemplating options 
whereby formula funding might become less 
sensitive to enrolment changes than the 
mechanism now in effect. 

So that universities may be informed in this 
regard at the highest official level, Council 
recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 75-2 

Ministerial Announcement With Respect to 
the Possibility of Revisions Whereby the 
Operating Grants Formula Might Become 
Less Sensitive to Enrolment Changes 

That the Minister make an early announce- 
ment to the Universities, Ryerson and the On- 
tario Institute for Studies in Education, in ac- 
cordance with the considerations laid out 
above, informing them that Council is actively 
considering options whereby the formula that 
will determine operating grants for 1976-77 
might be made less sensitive than the present 
formula to enrolment changes. 


J.S. Dupré 
Chairman 


May 9, 1975 
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75-I11 The Ontario Graduate 
Scholarship Program, 
1976-77 


The Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program 
was introduced in 1973 “to encourage excel- 
lence in graduate studies.” Winners of the first 
competition held their awards during 1974-75. 
The second competion, for awards tenable in 
1975-76, has now drawn to a close. 

In preparing its advice concerning the third 
OGS competition, Council has solicited and 
received the views of the affected institutions, 
the Council of Ontario Universities and stu- 
dent organizations. Council has also had the 
benefit of written comments from the Ontario 
Council on Graduate Studies, and of a report 
to the Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
from Professor Peter A. Forsyth, Chairman of 
the Selection Board for the 1975-76 com- 
petition. The latter document is cited in this 
memorandum as the Forsyth Report. 


Program Administration 

Council takes pleasure in opening its remarks 
by commenting favourably upon a new pro- 
gram that is distinctly stamped by early ad- 
ministrative success. The initial OGS com- 
petition was beset by its share of start-up 
problems. What is noteworthy is the extent to 
which so many of these problems were cor- 
rected in time for the second competition. 
The Forsyth Report comments that, “this 
being the second year of operation it might 
reasonably have been expected that the (ad- 
ministrative) process would go more 
smoothly”, and then observes modestly that 
“in fact it appears to have done so.” 

Council is happy to report that the unani- 
mous thrust of the comments received from 
the university community is to the effect that 
marked improvements were quickly and 
smoothly achieved. In so reporting, Council 
takes due note of the extent to which success- 
ful program operation hinges upon close col- 
laboration among Ministry officials, the mem- 
bers of the Ontario Council of Graduate 
Studies, and the academic experts from the 
University community who serve on selection 
panels. The harmonious and constructive 
quality of government-university relations in 
the operation of the Ontario Graduate Schol- 
arship Program is a tribute to all concerned 
and deserves to stand as a model for other 
initiatives. 































Opportunities of course remain for further 
dministrative improvement and refinement. 

\ number of suggestions have been advanced 
1 both the OCGS comments and the Forsyth 
¥eport. Council has received yet other sug- 
jestions in its briefs from the universities, and 
vill forward these to the participants in the 
peration of the scholarship program. Coun- 
il warmly encourages the participants to ex- 
and their early administrative success into a 
roven and time-tested record of close col- 
aboration. Council believes that this end is 
est served in a setting where the participants 
vill themselves assess Suggestions for admin- 
strative improvement, and implement those 
hat, on the basis of their growing experience 
n running the program, appear to them most 
;onducive to operational efficiency and aca- 
lemic excellence. While Council remains 
eady to make available its assistance in 
ichieving administrative improvements, it be- 
ieves that a sure index of continuing oper- 
itional success will be a setting where Coun- 
il’s advisory capacity on administrative 
natters is de trop. In this spirit, Council con- 
ines its remarks in the balance of this memo- 
andum to policy matters. 


scholarship Eligibility 
Jntario Graduate Scholarship holders are se- 
ected on the basis of their academic excel- 
ence by specialized evaluation panels. As 
‘uch, the program is one of prestige awards 
ather than one of student assistance. How- 
ver, ninety per cent of the 1,000 Ontario 
3raduate Scholarships that can be awarded 
innually are reserved for Canadian citizens. 
The balance of ten per cent may be allocated 
0 landed immigrants or foreign students. 
The university briefs received by Council 
ire virtually unanimous in pinpointing the ten 
yer cent quota within which landed immi- 
Jrants are equated with foreign students as 
‘he single greatest source of dissatisfaction 
vith the OGS program. The quota may indeed 
2g a genuine question of discrimination as 
detween Canadian citizens and landed immi- 
jrants, whose equality for such important 
Jurposes as employment, accommodation, 
lousing and publications is specifically pro- 
‘ected by the Ontario Human Rights Code. 
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Council has studied the eligibility pro- 
visions that govern comparable major pres- 
tige award programs in Canada. In its stu- 
dentship program, the Medical Research 
Council makes no discrimination whatever 
between landed immigrants and Canadian 
citizens. The Canada Council requires landed 
immigrants who are candidates for its doc- 
toral fellowships to have held that status for 
one year prior to the closing date for applica- 
tions. The postgraduate scholarships of the 
National Research Council are open to all 
landed immigrants who hold that status at the 
time of application and have completed one 
full academic year of study and/or research at 
a Canadian university. The Government of 
Quebec requires that candidates for master’s 
and doctoral scholarships administered by 
the province be either Canadian citizens or 
landed immigrants for eighteen months. 

The eligibility provisions governing pro- 
grams comparable to OGS are evidently var- 
iegated. Only the Medical Research Council 
makes no discrimination whatever between 
landed immigrants and citizens. The other 
programs surveyed by Council discriminate 
between certain classes of landed immigrants 
by excluding those who have not held that 
status for a specified time period (Canada 
Council, Quebec) or who have not studied in 
a Canadian university (National Research 
Council). No program discriminates against 
landed immigrants to the point where, as in 
the Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program, 
all persons holding that status are auto- 
matically assigned to a restricted quota of 
awards. 

In the realm of student assistance as dis- 
tinct from prestige awards, Ontario's own el- 
igibility rules are less restrictive than those 
governing OGS. The basic eligibility rule for 
the Ontario Student Assistance Program is 
that the individual be a Canadian citizen or 
have resided in Canada and held landed im- 
migrant status for twelve consecutive months 
prior to the first day of the month in which he 
or she registers for a course of study. — 

The comparatively restricted eligibility pro- 
visions of the Ontario Graduate Scholarship 
Program are perhaps even less tenable when 
it is recalled that this program confers pres- 
tige awards rather than student assistance. If 


the object of the program is to reward aca- 
demic excellence, discrimination between 
landed immigrants and citizens potentially 
lowers the standards of the competition. That 
ithas in fact done so is apparent from the For- 
syth Report. In the words of that document, 
“The results of the initial evaluation pro- 
cedure showed up a gross disparity between 
the cut-off point in awards to Canadians and 
the corresponding point in awards to landed 
immigrants. In fact essentially all of the 
landed immigrants on the reversion list (very 
few of whom will actually receive an award) 
would have had an immediate award if it were 
not for the ... quota.” The Forsyth Report 
goes on to document the intensity with which 
members of selection panels abhor the exis- 
ting quota. “There were many violent con- 
demnations ... Some panel members indi- 
cated that they would not be prepared to 
serve again on an evaluation panel if no mod- 
ification is made in the interpretation of the 
non-Canadian quota.” 

The sum of Council’s own considerations of 
the issue is that the eligibility rules for the On- 
tario Graduate Scholarship Programme 
should apply equally to Canadian citizens and 
persons who hold landed immigrant status. 
Such rules simultaneously serve the goal of 
equal treatment and further the standards of a 
prestige award program. Council recognizes 
that the existing quota, and for that matter the 
less restrictive provisions affecting certain 
categories of landed immigrants in the schol- 
arship programs of other jurisdictions, may 
have been motivated by a perceived need to 
avoid the granting of awards to what might be 
called “transient” landed immigrants. Council 
notes, however, the OCGS observations that 
“the present immigration regulations, and es- 
pecially the point system amendments made 
in February, 1974, bar any student from re- 
ceiving landed immigrant status for the pur- 
pose of gaining eligibility for scholarships 
and fellowships.” Furthermore, the University 
of Waterloo has pointed out in its brief that: 


Recent studies carried out by the Canadian As- 
sociation of Graduate Schools have shown that 
about two-thirds of the students who were 
landed immigrants at the time of graduation, re- 
mained in Canada to take employment. They are, 
therefore, bona fide landed immigrants and not 
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people who come to Canada as landed immi- 

grants simply to attend university. Indeed some 
of them may well have been landed immigrants 
before entering university. This percentage of 

landed immigrants taking employment in Cana 
compares very favourably with the 85% of Cana 
dian graduates who take employment in Canada 


In devising a specific proposal in line with its 
intent, Council is aware of the need for rules 
that are simple to administer and straight- 
forward in application. Council is therefore 
prompted to favour an eligibility rule that en 
Compasses persons who are Canadian citi- 
zens or who hold landed immigrant status as 
of the official closing date for applications in 
each annual Ontario Graduate Scholarship 
competition. For the 1975-76 competition, 
this date was December 2, 1974. Council is 
aware of the fact that, under existing OGS 
rules, each individual university can make uf 
to ten institutional nominations for scholar- 
ships without regard to the closing date for 
applications. So that Council’s proposed el- 
igibility rule will be absolutely straightforware 
and hence equitable in its application, institu: 
tional nominees who are landed immigrants 
should have held that status as of the official 
closing date for applications, whatever the 
time at which they are nominated. Council ac 
cordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 75-3 

Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program 
Eligibility 

That the Ontario Graduate Scholarships be 
equally open to Canadian citizens and to per- 
sons who hold landed immigrant status as of 
the official annual closing date for applica- 
tions, it being understood that this provision 
applies similarly to institutional nominees. 


Having made the above recommendation, 
Council is aware that the effect is to eliminate 
a quota which, while discriminating against 
landed immigrants, has permitted other for- 
eign students a limited degree of eligibility. — 
Council has accordingly considered whether 
a revised quota might be set aside for such 
Students, or for that matter whether they 
might be equally eligible along with Canadian 
citizens and landed immigrants. 
































In broaching these questions, Council has 
loeen impressed by the fact that none of the 
lorestige awards to which it has compared the 
Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program 
makes provision for foreign students who are 
Not landed immigrants with the sole excep- 
tion of the Medical Research Council student- 
ship. At that, the latter agency specifically 
qualifies the eligibility of such students for its 
awards by specifying that they must be highly 
“ecommended by their prospective super- 
visors in Canada. In a constitutional frame- 
work that clearly assigns the bulk of inter- 
national jurisdiction to the Government of 
Canada, Council cannot refrain from noting 
pointedly that the three federal research 
councils, with a single qualified exception, do 
not extend scholarship eligibility to foreign 
students who are not landed immigrants. This 
may be because other federal agencies such 
as the Canadian International Development 
Agency have been assigned a lead role with 
respect to foreign students, or it may be for 
other reasons. Whatever the case, it seems to 
Council that a provincial program of prestige 
awards is properly one in which the eligibility 
of foreign students who are not landed immi- 
grants is of low priority. Council also obser- 
ves that its briefs from the university commu- 
nity fully reflect this low priority, and that the 
Forsyth Report states that “there is no objec- 
tion to a very limited quota for student visa 
holders or possibly even to declaring such 
students ineligible.” In this setting, Council is 
content for the time being to restrict eligibility 
for Ontario Graduate Scholarships to Cana- 
dian citizens and landed immigrants. 


The Level and Number of OGS Awards 

The accompanying table compares the cur- 
rent level of OGS stipends to those prevailing 
‘under federal prestige award programs. Be- 
fore offering its views on the advisability of 
change in the current level of OGS stipends, 
‘Council wishes to draw attention to the recen- 
tly adopted practice that provides for direct 
‘Ministry payment of the compulsory univer- 
sity fees for which OGS holders are assessed. 
This practice is at variance with that followed 
by the federal granting councils, all of which 
provide an integrated stipend from which 
award holders themselves pay the assessed 
fees of the institutions in which they register. 








Comparative Scholarship Stipends 





Canada 
NRC Stipends Council 
OGS,) (PGS a6 2) Stipends 
(1st & 2nd 
shay cal) eI Sl AAR A AAS 
1971-72 — $3,800 $3,500 
1972-73 — $3,800 $3,500 
1973-74 — $4,050 $3,500 
1974-75 $3,400* $4,050 to Oct. 1 $4,000 
$4,500 from 
Oct.1 
1975-76 $3,400* $5,000 $5,000 
% increase 
in 1975-76 
over 1974-75 0 23.4% 25.0% 


“$2 400 3-term stipend plus $1,000 in tuition and _ 
other compulsory fees. 


To achieve comparability among stipends 
for the purpose of its table, Council made the 
requisite adjustment in the amount of the 
OGS award. This adjustment naturally led 
Council to question why the OGS practice 
with respect to compulsory fees should be 
peculiar to that program. Far from uncovering 
any compelling reason, Council finds to the 
contrary that an integrated stipend from 
which award holders pay their own fees is 
conducive to administrative simplicity. Uni- 
versities do not have to invoice the granting 
agency and the latter in turn has no bill to pay 
or verify. More important is the question of 
equity among graduate students who hold 
prestige awards from different sources. Even 
in a setting where there is negligible variation 
among Ontario universities in the effective 
level of graduate tuition fees, other compul- 
sory fees can and do differ. The existing Min- 
istry practice, which automatically encom- 
passes all compulsory fees, places OGS 
holders at variance with their counterparts, 
winners of other prestige awards, who must 
pay these fees from their own stipends. Ac- 
cordingly, for reasons of simplicity and par- 
ticularly equity, Council recommends to the 
Minister: 
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OCUA 75-4 

Integrated Stipends For Ontario Graduate 
Scholarship Awards 

That the current practice whereby compul- 
sory university fees levied upon Ontario 
Graduate Scholarship holders are paid to in- 
Stitutions by the Ministry of Colleges and Uni- 
versities be discontinued in favour of a single 
integrated stipend payable to all award 
holders. 


Council now reflects upon the differential 
between the three-term Ontario Graduate 
Scholarship stipend, adjusted for purposes of 
comparison to include the $1,000 that the 
Ministry estimates as its average compulsory 
fee payment, and the stipends of comparable 
prestige awards. It is evident that the original 
intent of the Ontario Graduate Scholarship 
program was to provide a stipend moderately 
lower than federal prestige awards, quite pos- 
sibly on the reasonable ground that this pro- 
gram provides awards on the basis of a pro- 
vincial rather than nation-wide competition. 
At the beginning of the first OGS year, NRC 
and Canada Council stipends were re- 
spectively 19.1 per cent and 17.6 per cent 
higher than OGS awards. These two federal 
stipends were then rapidly adjusted upward in 
the face of inflationary trends, and in 1975-76 
will both be 47 per cent higher than the OGS 
Level. Council is informed that further adjust- 
ments in federal prestige award stipends for 
1976-77 are under active consideration. As to 
the Province of Quebec, scholarship stipends 
are Currently in a range of $3,000 to $4,500, 
the exact amount depending on whether an 
award holder is a master’s or doctoral candid- 
ate and single or married. Whatever the com- 
parison, it is evident that there is a prima facie 
case for a substantial increase in the level of 
OGS stipends in 1976-77. 

Council has duly weighed the extent to 
which a change in the number of OGS awards 
might constitute an acceptable trade-off 
against higher stipends. Its clear message 
from the university community is to the effect 
that an absolute priority attaches simply to 
maintaining the numbers of awards at the 
present level of 1,000. Within this framework, 
there is on balance a clearly detectable pref- 
erence for improved stipends over higher 
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numbers of awards. For their part the federa 
research councils have adjusted their own sti 
pends in clear accord with this preference, 
leaving the number of awards constant. 

It appears to Council that the very purpose 
of the Ontario Graduate Scholarship Progra 
speaks in favour of according priority to im- 
proved stipends over an increased number o 
scholarships. A prestige award designed “‘to 
encourage excellence in graduate studies” 
should carry a stipend sufficient to attract am 
nurture excellence in the face of increasingl 
financially attractive alternatives to graduate 
study and of economic pressures that detra 
from scholarly endeavour. 


Council has duly weighed possible alterna: 
tive stipends for 1976-77, and observes that — 
an integrated award of $4,500 would reduce 
the differential between Ontario and federal | 
prestige awards to either moderately below or 
moderately above the original differential of 
1974-75, depending on whether or not federal 
stipends are again increased for 1976-77. Ac- 
cordingly, Council recommends to the 
Minister: 





OCUA 75-5 

Ontario Graduate Scholarship Stipends, 
1976-77 

That the Ontario Graduate Scholarship carry 
an integrated stipend of $4,500 or $1,500 per 
term in 1976-77, it being understood that the 
number of awards will be maintained at the 
current level of 1,000. 


As to what might constitute a desirable 
number of awards in 1976-77, Council has 
chosen after due deliberation to espouse no 
increase for that year. This is in part to empha- 
size the priority that Council attaches to the | 
level of stipend recommended above. It is also 
because Council does not yet consider itself ; 
sufficiently knowledgeable to offer informed 
advice on the question. Council simply | 
wishes at this time to record the view that any 
future judgement as to the appropriate num- 
ber of OGS awards must give due weight to 
the primacy of excellence in a prestige award 
program. This view necessarily assigns 
secondary priority to broader considerations 
of either accessibility or manpower need. | 



































))ther Policy Issues 

Houncil closes this memorandum by address- 
1g itself briefly to five OGS policy issues that 
ave come to its attention. These are disci- 
linary coverage, institutional awards, renew- 
Is, graduate study in francophone univer- 
ities, and earnings limitations. 


\isciplinary Coverage 

Yntario Graduate Scholarships, unlike their 
iredecessor program which favoured the hu- 
nanities and social sciences, are uniformly 
}vailable in all disciplines. But the outcome of 
ne first two competitions has been a distribu- 
ion pattern whereby award holders in the hu- 
Vanities and social sciences continue to pre- 
Hominate. This probably reflects the lower 
vailability of federal prestige awards in these 
reas, particularly for the first year of gradu- 
te study. As a general proposition, Council 
hares the concern of the university commu- 
ity for nation-wide balance in rewards for ex- 
ellence in all disciplinary areas when both 
2deral and provincial programs are taken 
ito account. The current outcome of OGS 
ompetitions appears to contribute to such a 
talance even though the Ontario program is 
pen to all disciplines. It does not therefore 
ppear necessary to consider any restriction 
1 OGS disciplinary coverage at this time. As 
9 the future, Council notes approvingly that 
»ne intent of proposed federal legislation with 
‘espect to the major research councils is to 
meliorate treatment of the humanities and 
ocial sciences. An improved balance in fed- 
ral award programs would remove any need 
9 consider restricted disciplinary coverage in 
ne OGS program. 


“1stitutional Awards 

)f the 1,000 OGS awards, 150, or ten per pro- 
incially-assisted university, are available on 
Astitutional nomination for tenure in the 
iominating institution. This feature of the 
rogram is particularly appreciated by small 
Iniversities, and generally welcome for the 
lexibility it provides. Council is inclined to 
eave institutional awards undisturbed for the 
bresent, but wishes to emphasize the im- 
vortance it attaches to administrative prac- 
ices designed to ensure that institutional 
iward holders meet the standards of excel- 
ence of the general competition. In this con- 
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text, Council views as simply unacceptable 
the OCGS suggestion that universities should 
be completely free “to nominate any candid- 
ate, even those who... may have been turned 
down for an OGS.” 


Renewals 

Unlike federal prestige awards, Ontario Grad- 
uate Scholarships are not renewable on the 
basis of satisfactory performance. Instead, 
award holders must compete annually on ex- 
actly the same basis as candidates for first 
awards. Council has received a number of re- 
presentations on this issue. Similar proposals 
are discussed in the Forsyth Report as 
follows: 


It was again suggested that some form of re- 
newal (subject to satisfactory performance) 
might be introduced into the program but there is 
evidence from this year’s experience to suggest 
that if adopted it should not apply to a first award 
under the program. A different, but related, sug- 
gestion is that awards should be made in two or 
three different competitions each corresponding 
to a particular level of graduate study. These 
suggestions regarding renewability and strati- 
fication are passed along for consideration, but 
do not have the endorsation of the Board. In- 
deed, there is a danger that implementation of ei- 
ther suggestion would tend to degrade the schol- 
arship competition by introducing some 
elements of the support system. 


Council is impressed by this analysis of the 
problem and accordingly believes that it 
would be premature to consider a change in 
policy that would affect the 1976-77 
competition. 


Graduate Study in Francophone Universities 
Ontario Graduate Scholarships are tenable 
only in Ontario universities. Council notes 
with concern the OCGS observation that this 
otherwise understandable rule may occa- 
sionally create difficulties for francophone 
scholarship candidates who wish to pursue a 
particular graduate program in French when 
such a program is not offered in Ontario. 
Council lacks a sufficient grasp of the nature 
and magnitude of this problem to formulate a 
recommendation at this time. Perhaps as an 


interim measure any Clearly identified prob- 
lem case could be handled as a matter of ad- 
ministrative discretion. 


Earnings Limitations 

It has been brought to Council's attention that 
the current earnings limitations applied to 
OGS holders have not been fully adjusted to 
reflect the existing ceiling on remuneration to 
teaching assistants. Having been made aware 
of the extent to which universities remain 
short of meeting the ceiling for financial rea- 
sons, Council is reluctant to countenance a 
change in the existing amount. But the earn- 
ings limitations applied to OGS holders re- 
quire an adjustment to meet the present ceil- 
ing, and also to take account of the tuition fee 
integration and higher stipends recommen- 
ded earlier in this memorandum. Accordingly, 
Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 75-6 

Adjustments in Earnings Limitations Applied 
to Holders of Ontario Graduate Scholarships 
That the current earnings limitations applied 
to holders of Ontario Graduate Scholarships 
be adjusted mutatis mutandis to reflect the 
Current ceiling on remuneration to teaching 
assistants, an integrated scholarship stipend 
(75-4), and a higher level of global stipend 
(70-5). 


J.S. Dupre 
Chairman 


June 21, 1975 
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75-IV Graduate Program 
Planning 


The Genesis of the Process 

The system-wide process of graduate pro- 
gram planning in which Ontario universities 
are Currently engaged was launched in re- 
sponse to the report of the Commission to 
Study the Development of Graduate Programs 
in Ontario Universities (the Spinks Report), 
published in 1966. This report, itself the out- 
come of a joint initiative by the then Commit- 
tee of Presidents of Universities of Ontario 
(now the Council of Ontario Universities) and 
the Committee on University Affairs, 
prompted the mutation of an earlier advisory 
committee into the Ontario Council on Grad- 
uate Studies. OCGS was charged withthe | 
task of advising COU “on the planning and 
development of an orderly pattern of graduate 
education and research ... (and on the) need 
to avoid unnecessary duplication of programs 
and facilities.” The new body established | 
forthwith an appraisals procedure to which all 
new graduate programs would henceforth be 
subjected. This procedure was placed under 
the aegis of an Appraisals Committee. 

Also in the wake of the Spinks Report, im- 
petus was given to inter-university consul- 
tation on graduate studies within individual 
disciplines and professions. The formation of 
discipline groups was actively encouraged, 
and in 1968 OCGS formed an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Academic Planning to guide the de- 
velopment of these groups. This committee 
was greatly strengthened two years later by 
measures that virtually coincided with a gov- 
ernmentally imposed embargo on new gradu- 
ate programs motivated by serious concern 
over the rapid rate of graduate expansion. 
ACAP was given the task of conducting plan- 
ning assessments in the disciplines and was | 
endowed with a full-time Executive Vice- 
Chairman. While it continued to report | 
through OCGS on matters of general policy, © 
ACAP acquired a direct relation to COU with 
respect to the results of assessments and i 
consequent proposals for the orderly devel- — 
opment of graduate work. | 

What originally had been a blanket govern- 
ment embargo on any new graduate program 
was soon modified into an embargo list of 
some twenty disciplines in which the danger 
of over-expansion was deemed to be most. 
acute. In these disciplines, the effect of the 
embargo was to freeze the initiation of any 






































ew programs save in designated emergent 
niversities at the master’s level. Such institu- 
ons were permitted new programs provided 
1ese formed part of an approved institutional 
ve-year plan. The larger universities, begin- 
jing in 1972-73, were themselves subjected to 
form of graduate planning at the institu- 
onal level when they were asked to submit 
f\ree-year plans indicating any new graduate 
rograms whose development might be in the 
iffing. 

Thus evolved the system-wide process of 
raduate planning that Council found in place 
it the time of its appointment in the autumn of 
974. The principal actors at the system level 
re the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies 
ith its Appraisals Committee, and the Advi- 
ory Committee on Academic Planning with 
s dual relation to each of OCGS and COU. 

In anutshell, the working of the process in- 
olves, for an embargoed discipline, the com- 
letion of a discipline assessment by expert 
onsultants selected by ACAP, and recom- 
1endations based thereon by ACAP and 
‘OU. The assessment and recommendations, 
ssembled in a single document, are pre- 
ented for Council's consideration with the 
equest that “in view of the acceptance of the 
scommendations by COU and the com- 
Hletion of this planning assessment, the On- 
pario Council on University Affairs request the 

Ainister to remove the embargo ... in accord- 
nce with the original announcement of the 
Minister that new graduate programs would 

’e embargoed until, for each discipline, a 
Nanning study has been conducted.” 

As to the more selective aspect of system- 
vide graduate planning, the approval of new 
irograms, the process requires that the rele- 
ant discipline be free of embargo either be- 
‘ause none has been imposed or one has 
een lifted. A proposed new program must 
lave received a favourable appraisal under 
he aegis of the Appraisals Committee and be 
n accordance with a university’s three or five- 
rear plan. In addition, for a new program in a 
dreviously embargoed discipline, the pro- 
Jram must be in accord with the COU recom- 
Be ndations arising from the discipline as- 
sessment. Council, having been notified by 
>OU that the relevant conditions have been 
net, can then recommend to the Minister that 
‘he program be funded. 


~— 
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A final aspect of the existing planning pro- 
cess involves an annual statement from COU 
with respect to its over-all monitoring of de- 
velopments in the graduate area. The concept 
of a formal COU monitoring role emerged in 
1973 in answer to the question of how the 
COU recommendations attached to assess- 
ments of embargoed disciplines could be en- 
forced once the embargo was lifted. In prac- 
tice, the monitoring concept is coming to 
encompass not only planning assessment 
recommendations but more generally any di- 
mensions of graduate program planning de- 
signed to keep pace with changing patterns of 
academic needs and activities. 


The Planning Process and the University 
Community 

Given the ongoing process of graduate plan- 
ning in operation at the time of its creation, 
Council accorded due priority to the task of 
educating itself on the subject. For the prime 
source of its education, Council had recourse 
to the vehicle provided by its spring hearings 
with the universities. By letter of the Chair- 
man dated February 17, 1975, the executive 
head of each institution was notified that 


Council wishes to engage in a thorough dis- 
cussion of the accomplishments and impli- 
cations of ACAP, the relations between ACAP 
and discipline groups, the extent to which ACAP 
planning is primarily quantitative or qualitative, 
how your university has responded to specific 
COU recommendations respecting ACAP as- 
sessment thus far, the nature and success of 
present or envisaged monitoring processes, and 
the potential of rationalization methods that will 
ensure the viability in Ontario of high quality 
graduate programs and establishments under 
conditions of fiscal stringency. 


Council’s hearings yielded a wealth of infor- 
mation and views on the graduate planning 
process. There can be no doubt that, in the 
words of the University of Western Ontario, 
“discipline assessment was never considered 
a trivial activity to satiate a governmental 
edict: it has always been a serious effort to es- 
tablish a high quality system without unnec- 
essary redundancy.” More broadly, the unt- 
versity community displayed a strong _ 
consensus to the effect that, as summarized 
by the University of Toronto, “the planning 


process has served many useful purposes to 
date, most notably in leading Ontario univer- 
sities to undertake important self-evaluation, 
in increasing the universities’ movement to- 
ward inter-university cooperation and toward 
common high standards for graduate work in 
Ontario, in encouraging some division of la- 
bour, and in drawing attention to particular 
problems in specific disciplines.” 

This much said for an evident record of 
solid accomplishment, there are aspects of 
the graduate planning process that were 
roundly criticized. It is with regard to such as- 
pects that Laurentian perhaps spoke for the 
university community when it stated that “we 
have been able to contain our enthusiasm for 
the activities of ACAP.” The most widely 
shared criticism brought to Council’s atten- 
tion was directed toward the enormous 
amount of time and manpower consumed by 
the planning process. Just as the smallest On- 
tario university, Trent, stated that “we now 
question whether an indefinite continuation 
of the present approach will provide long- 
term gains commensurate with the very large 
expenditure of money, time and effort which 
this would entail,” so did the largest, Toronto, 
observe that “the overall size and complexity 
of the present ACAP process, and the direct 
and indirect costs involved when placed 
against the outcome, have led a considerable 
number of disciplines to question the justifi- 
cation for this type of planning.” 

Given virtually unanimous agreement on 
the above, universities offered quite individual 
views on specifics. A substantial number 
linked the cumbersomeness of the planning 
process to its quantitative dimensions. The 
latter in turn might stem from what Carleton 
University cited as disproportionate emphasis 
on “the belief that the universities were in 
danger of producing too many graduate stu- 
dents in some disciplines.” On the other hand, 
their continued existence could possibly be 
explained by the extent to which they are 
viewed as a Substitute for hard decisions ina 
setting where, as noted by the Ontario Insti- 
tute for Studies in Education, “the easiest ave- 
nues toward coordination tend to consist of 
often over-simplified quantitative measures.” 

Quantitative dimensions aside, the minute 
definition of fields associated with the plan- 
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ning of so-called specialised Ph.D. programs 
was cited in a number of instances as a 
source of administrative complexity. The 
same phenomenon was said to stifle inter- 
disciplinary development in what Queen’s 
University considered “a kind of inflexible or- 
thodoxy.” With respect to the five-year plans 
required of the smaller universities, the most 
common allegation of cumbersomeness re- ' 
lated to the process of amending the plans, 
which in Lakehead’s words required that 
“every time a new program is sought to be 
added to the five-year plan, the whole plan 
has to be re-examined and all the master’s 
programs re-scrutinized.” 

Outside the realm of administrative cum- 
bersomeness, it was widely noted that the dis- 
cipline assessments varied in quality and in 
the emphasis which different teams of consul- 
tants had accorded to different parts of their 
terms of reference. A number of universities 
pointed to the existence of what were termed 
weak assessments but none ventured so far 
as to compile a list. The quality of the re- 
lationship between discipline groups and 
ACAP was likewise deemed variable, but in 
numerous instances there appears to be no 
doubt that the planning process has suc- 
ceeded in what McMaster described as “syn- 
thesizing the particular viewpoints and inter- 
ests of the universities and the discipline 
groups.” As to the capacity of the planning 
process to induce inter-university co- 
operation, the University of Guelph cites the 
specific impetus given to a joint undertaking 
with the University of Waterloo by the chem- 
istry discipline assessment. On the other side, 
however, Carleton notes that the “ACAP re- 
ports are monotonous in their recommen- 
dations for university co-operation,” perhaps 
at the expense of “the more important ques- 
tion of intra-university strength or weakness.” 

The University community was generally si- 
lent on the appraisals portion of the planning 
process. This is perhaps explained by York 
University’s observation that “an appraisals 
exercise is seen as an opportunity to benefit _ 
from advice or even admonition” whereas a 
discipline assessment “is seen as a possible 
threat to the very continuation of the pro- 
grams concerned.” In that the discipline as- 
sessments are yielding so-called “consequent 
appraisals” of individual programs, university 





































views of the unfolding appraisal exercise may 
oe of considerable future interest. 

Council has not sought in the preceding 
daragraphs to catalogue the many points ad- 
vanced by the university community but 
rather to indicate the tenor of the education 
that its spring hearings occasioned. An evalu- 
ation of the criticisms expressed is beyond 
‘the present state of Council’s knowledge, as 
are explanations for the extent to which cer- 
‘ain practices, while cumbersome on their 
‘ace, might be justifiable for the achievement 
of valid ends. Graduate program planning is 
an area of interface between government and 
jniversities, and Council submits the gist of 
ts education in the spirit of encouraging what 
should be an iterative process. With respect to 
accomplishments thus far, Council is at one 
with the view succinctly expressed by the 
Jniversity of Windsor that “in a difficult and 
»xacting obligation, the operations of ACAP 
yave been carried forward in a positive way.” 


[he Planning Process and the Public Interest 
At this point in time, the process of graduate 
rogram planning has made positive con- 
ributions in an important area of interface be- 
ween government and universities. The fur- 
herance of this process in future Causes 
Souncil to consider the rationale for govern- 
nent-university relations, which is grounded 
n considerations of the public interest. It was 
recisely “the transfer of the lion’s share of 
iniversity financing to the public exchequer, 
soupled with the rapid rise in the cost of grad- 
jate training” that caused the Spinks Report 
O see the orderly development of graduate 
vork in the province as a matter of “pressing 
ind immediate urgency” in 1966. In that year 
he most conservative forecast before the 
spinks Commission indicated that the en- 
olment of full-time graduate students, then 
},874, would reach 18,640 in 1974-75. It was 
‘lear that considerations of the public interest 
lictated measures for the orderly accommo- 
lation of this enormous growth with full re- 
jard for fiscal responsibility and academic 
ffectiveness. 

Four years after the Spinks Report was pub- 
ished, full-time graduate enrolment had 
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grown at almost the predicted rate. Further- 
more, the most conservative forecast then be- 
fore the ongoing Commission on Post- 
Secondary Education indicated an acceler- 
ation of the rate such that the enrolment of 
full-time graduate students would reach 
20,330 in 1974-75. This picture is what 
prompted ministerial action in 1971 with re- 
spect to the imposition of embargoes. The 
continuing public interest in the orderly ac- 
commodation of growth made evident the 
need to control program proliferation. 

As Council’s account of the genesis of the 
Current graduate planning process makes 
clear, the university community paid full heed 
to the public interest through a blend of antic- 
ipation and response. But the fact is that in 
1970-71 as in 1966-67 the need for new de- 
partures was seen by both government and 
the universities in the context of a continued 
rate of rapid expansion in graduate student 
enrolment. What has developed instead is the 
very different enrolment picture traced on the 
accompanying chart. For a combination of 
social, economic and policy reasons, 1970-71 
proved to be the last year of expansion in 
graduate student enrolment. By 1974-75, full- 
time enrolment, having been static or de- 
clining for three consecutive years, attained a 
level of 13,411, only marginally above the 
13,061 reached in 1970-71. 

In this setting graduate program planning 
geared to the orderly accommodation of rapid 
enrolment growth is no longer in line with re- 
ality. What considerations of the public inter- 
est might now impel a continuation of the 
planning process? In devising its answer to 
this question, Council has had occasion to re- 
flect seriously on the financial portrait painted 
by universities in their briefs. This portrait is 
one of falling budgets, in real dollars, for li- 
brary acquisitions. It depicts a scene of on- 
going capital consumption through inability 
to make provisions for the maintenance or re- 
placement of scientific equipment. It shows a 
horizon over which fixed faculty com- 
plements will very likely entail a reduction in 
the time devoted to graduate supervision as 
still rising enrolment at the undergraduate 
level, whether in professional or academic 
disciplines, makes its added claims on pro- 
fessorial resources. 
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(1) Most conservative (Alternative C) forecast used in the Spinks Report, (1966), page 20. 


(2) Most conservative (Dept. of University Affairs) forecast used in COPSE Study Manpower Forecasting and Educational 
Policy (1971), page 233 


(3) Actual enrolments reported by universities. Actual data for 1971-72 and beyond exclude full-time graduate enrolment at 
OISE, Wilfrid Laurier University, Regis College and Dominican College. Thus the data for the period 1971-72 through 
1974-75 are comparable to the data for the historical period, 1965-66 through 1970-71. Enrolment data include graduate 
students who are ineligible for funding. 
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These doleful dimensions of the fiscal self- 
Portrait sketched by universities are not new 
ind have been in place since 1972. The pas- 
age of time is serving only to bring them into 
harper focus. Furthermore, in that their ef- 
ect is cumulative, they are not quickly eras- 
ible even by hoped-for improvements in an- 
ual funding. It is in the face of the realities 
hey depict that considerations of the public 
nterest in graduate program planning can be 
leduced. 

The level of development achieved in grad- 
late studies and research represents a Sub- 
tantial investment by the people of Ontario. 
tis in the protection of this investment that 
he public interest now needs to be served. 
‘he public interest requires a system of grad- 
late program planning now as in the past, but 
idapted to a singularly changed environment. 

“The basic question which nobody seems 
0 dare raise is the following: is the existing 
interprise in graduate studies in Ontario too 
arge (either in spectrum of programs or in 
iumber of registered students) for the popu- 
ation or the economic capacity of the prov- 
Ice?” In making this statement and hence 
laring to ask, the University of Ottawa 
ichoed a concern whose shadow is discern- 
ole in the pages of the Green Paper submit- 
ed to Council by the COU Special Committee 
o Assess University Policies and Plans. 
2Ouncil has had many an occasion to ponder 
his concern in assessing the stake which the 
lublic interest has in the future of univer- 
ities. The questions raised in Council’s mind 
liffer somewhat from that formulated by the 
Jniversity of Ottawa, but their spirit is 
dentical. 

Council begins by asking what the out- 
‘omes of a graduate planning process geared 
90 Current realities should be. In posing this 
juestion, Council is prompted by a stimu- 
ating passage in the brief submitted by the 
Jniversity of Waterloo. There the point is 
nade that if the planning process is allowed 
0 develop properly, the following outcomes 
vill result. “Weak programs will be trimmed 
ack or perhaps in some cases eliminated, 
Otentially strong programs will be strength- 
ined so that they can realize their full poten- 
ial, and already strong programs will be 
naintained.” Council has no quarrel with 
hese outcomes. But are they fully in line with 
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the fiscal problems that beset the 
universities? 

Council considers the implications of main- 
taining the “already strong programs” in On- 
tario universities. These programs are indeed 
strong, and this by international standards. 
But maintaining what are already strong pro- 
grams by international criteria is not a matter 
of standing still. Keeping pace with the world 
standard of scholarship involves, as in 
Through the Looking Glass, running as fast 
as one can just to stay in place. In this light 
and that of current fiscal problems, the further 
matter of strengthening potentially strong 
programs gives pause. How is this desirable 
outcome to be pursued in relation to the de- 
manding task of maintaining the already 
strong programs? How can the planning pro- 
cess help to ensure that the latter are in fact 
maintained? And how can it assist in selecting 
precisely those potentially strong programs 
whose strengthening has a priority such as to 
make its achievement as important as main- 
taining what is already strong? Finally, and of 
considerable importance, how can the plan- 
ning process further the identification and de- 
velopment of warranted new programs in the 
face of competing priorities? 


The Planning Process and the Role of Council 
The answers to Council’s questions are such 
that they must be left to evolve over time. But 
the university community, ever anticipating as 
well as reacting to changes in its environ- 
ment, has already advanced what could be- 
come an important element of the response. 
Council takes certain suggestions made by 
Queen’s, Toronto and Western as indicating 
the desirability of province-wide reas- 
sessment of all disciplines at periodic inter- 
vals. Council warmly endorses this idea in 
principle, not least because of the manifest 
stake of the public interest in the qualitative 
standards which the investment of tax dollars 
has permitted the university system to 
achieve. Whatever the present or future di- 
mension of fiscal problems, Council takes as 
an absolute the right and need of the public to 
know what is happening to these qualitative 
standards. The basic focus of a reassessment 
exercise should be quality—of faculty, of stu- 
dents, of library holdings, of equipment. 


In a situation where the current process of 
discipline assessment has yet to be com- 
pleted, it is plain that the launching of a reas- 
sessment exercise is some years away. But 
the university community might well consider 
the early announcement of a reassessment 
exercise in that the expectation of a compara- 
tive re-evaluation of qualitative standards can 
itself have a salutary effect on priority setting. 
Furthermore, acceptance in principle of reas- 
sessment can generate prior adjustments to 
the planning process in line with the qual- 
itative orientation of this exercise. It can per- 
haps contribute to the selection of the terms 
of reference that must be given to the consul- 
tants who will be completing the current 
round of discipline assessments. It will also 
serve to emphasize the qualitative dimensions 
that should infuse all aspects of graduate pro- 
gram planning. Possibly too, reassessment 
will enable COU, OCGS and ACAP to re- 
examine their administration of graduate pro- 
gram planning. Some of the allegedly cum- 
bersome features of the existing process may 
lose their purpose in a setting where reas- 
sessment is on the way. Finally, Council ob- 
serves that the advent of a reassessment exer- 
cise might well induce a re-evaluation of the 
existing discipline assessments. Some of 
these are alleged to be weak. The scheduling 
of areassessment process need not follow the 
order in which disciplines were originally as- 
sessed, and should cause the university com- 
munity to come to grips with the task of iden- 
tifying which discipline assessments were in 
fact weak. 

Council advances the above suggestions in 
the spirit of a situation where the process of 
graduate program planning is an area of inter- 
face between universities and government. As 
to the primacy of the universities, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, in the planning pro- 
cess, Council has no doubt. With all respect 
to the lone university, Queen’s, which advo- 
cated that Council assume the planning role 
now filled by the university collectivity, Coun- 
cil cannot now see itself in this role. Rather, 
Council aligns itself with the McMaster obser- 
vation that “the very special and complex role 
of graduate education within the university 
can only be appreciated and shaped correctly 
by those who are completely familiar with that 
institution and its programs.” These individu- 
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als are to be found in the university commu- 
nity, and can best perform their task under thi 
aegis of its collective agents. 

Council sees its proper role in the plannin 
process as one that should go no further than) 
according full respect to the government- _ 
university interface in graduate program plan 
ning. This means that Council’s duty is to en 
sure that the advice it gives to the Minister 
and Government pertaining to the planning 
process is in line with considerations of the 
public interest in the orderly development of 
graduate work. These considerations are ac- 
quiring a new orientation in a changed envi- 
ronment. They dictate in particular that Coun 
cil, in advising on graduate programs, do so 
with full regard for the portrait that univer- 
sities sketch of their current financial 
situation. 

Three practical points follow from the 
above. First, Council should take stock of the 
over-all graduate planning process on an an- 
nual basis. Second, it should take scrupulous 
care that in recommending new programs fo. 
funding it has been informed not only of thei 
need and desirability but of their impact on 
the financial position of the university system 
Third, Council should, in the spirit of an iter- 
ative planning process, make its recommen- | 
dations to Government in the context of dis- 
Cursive advisory memoranda in which the 
public interest in the balance between fiscal | 
resources and qualitative standards is 
articulated. 

Council has initiated the pursuit of the third 
objective in this memorandum. As to the sec: 
ond, Council will in future advise onnew 
graduate programs on only one fixed date 
each year. This will enable Council to have 
before it the entire range of proposed new ~ 
programs at once, and facilitate its task in bal- 
ancing fiscal realities and new initiatives. The 
pursuit of the first objective indicates that _ 
Council should consider new programs at 
one and the same time as it reviews the an- 
nual COU monitoring report, which in turn | 
can make an added contribution of its own by 
placing planning developments within their | 
general fiscal context. Quite specifically, 
Council has in mind the fact that while new 
programs generate new funding, they do so | 
within limited financial resources and there- 
fore at the expense of the basic formula unit 
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alue that in turn affects other programs, the 
tate of library acquisitions and the rate of 
apital consumption. Council makes this ob- 
ervation not to stifle new initiatives but sim- 
ly to reinforce the extent to which the plan- 
ing process must focus on priorities. 
It follows that it would be desirable for fu- 
sre COU monitoring reports to assess the ex- 
3nt to which new programs can be differ- 
ntiated between those that serve genuinely 
nfilled needs and those that simply respond, 
owever desirably, to institutional or disci- 
linary ambitions. Council’s education in the 
lanning process is admittedly at the elemen- 
ary level, but it cannot refrain from noting the 
issatisfaction expressed by universities over 
ve Current distinction between general and 
pecialized Ph.D. programs. While institu- 
Onal dissatisfaction with this distinction ap- 
eared to be prompted mostly by the con- 
equent administrative complexities, it was 
Iso linked to the more telling question of 
'thether or not specialized Ph.D. programs 
mount to a consolation prize. If the latter is 
ve Case, specialized Ph.D. programs may in 
ict exemplify the kind of new programs 
hose initiation should be weighed against 
vat of new programs that seek to fill gen- 
inely unmet needs. The lifting of the em- 
argo on physical education, kinesiology and 
slated areas will bring to the fore a number of 
ew programs that may fit the latter category. 
In inviting COU to submit expanded mon- 
Oring reports and new program proposals in 
n annual package, Council reconfirms its 
atisfaction with the accomplishments of the 
lanning process thus far. The capacity of the 
niversity community to anticipate as well as 
»spond to a changed environment is a matter 
f record. Even as Council was receiving the 
ews of the universities on the planning pro- 
ess, COU was realigning the relations 
mong itself, OCGS and ACAP in a manner 
‘at could streamline and improve the plan- 
ing process. Furthermore, in that this re- 
lignment encompasses closer liaison be- 
veen assessment exercises and the work of 
1e Appraisals Committee, it is directly in step 
‘ith the considerations of the public interest 
vat Council has outlined. Finally, Council 
Otes with the greatest satisfaction that COU, 
1 preparing for the discipline assessment 
Overing the mathematical sciences, pro- 








poses to advise its member universities not to 
introduce new programs in these disciplines 
until the planning studies have been com- 
pleted. This becomes a COU rather than a 
ministerially-imposed embargo, and gives 
further evidence of the maturity that the grad- 
uate planning process has achieved. In this 
self-imposed embargo, the university com- 
munity has Council’s full support. 

Council now comes to the matter of exis- 
ting embargoes on disciplines in which as- 
sessment studies have been completed. Hold- 
ing in high regard the positive 
accomplishments of the graduate planning 
process, Council recommends to the 
Minister: 


OCUA 75-7 

Lifting of Embargoes on Disciplines in Which 
Planning Studies Have Been completed 

That the embargoes on the following disci- 
plines be removed on the understanding that 
continued monitoring of the recommen- 
dations in the respective planning studies be 
the responsibility of COU: 


Physical Education, Kinesiology and Related 
Areas 


Chemical Engineering 

Electrical Engineering 

Metallurgical and Materials Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 

Industrial Engineering and Systems Design 
Religious Studies 

Planning and Environmental Studies 
Physics and Astronomy 


History 
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Having made the above recommendation, 
Council observes that, with respect to new 
programs that may be forthcoming under the 
title of Physical Education, Kinesiology and 
Related Areas, it may be necessary to take 
steps to ensure that any legitimate interests of 
other government agencies will be taken into 
account. 

New program approvals will in future be 
considered by Council in the context outlined 
earlier in this memorandum. In accordance 
with previous practice, a number of approval 
requests have been submitted to Council over 
the last several months. Council has in each 
instance satisfied itself that the program is in 
an unembargoed discipline, has been ap- 
praised, and is in accordance with its univer- 
sity’s three or five year plan. Accordingly, 
Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 75-8 

Funding of New Graduate Programs 

That the following programs be deemed el- 
igible for formula support: 


Program Level University 
Art Conservation M.A. Queen's 
Biology M.Sc. Lakehead 
Counselling M.Ed. Queen’s 
Environmental Geology Ph.D. Waterloo 
Geography Ph.D. Queen's 
Political Science M.A. Wilfrid 
Laurier 
Sociology M.A. Lakehead 
Sociology M.A Queen’s 


Council notes that each of the above pro- 
grams has an established BIU weight with the 
exception of the M.A. in Art Conservation at 
Queen’s. Council asks that the selection of an 
appropriate weight for this program be sub- 
ject to discussion between Ministry and Uni- 
versity officials before it advises on the 
question. 


J. S. Dupre 
Chairman 
June 2195 
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75-V Graduate Program 
Planning and Formula 
Revision 







In Advisory Memorandum 75-II, Council 
stated that it wished “to ensure that it will be} 
able to weigh the advisability of a1976-77 | 
operating grant system less sensitive to en- | 
rolment changes than the present formula in| 
good faith with all involved.” So as to “ensur¢ 
that individual universities make their admis-| 
sion decisions with the knowledge that a for- 
mula less sensitive to changes in enrolment ig 
a genuine possibility for 1976-77,” Council 
recommended to the Minister of Colleges ang) 
Universities that he make an early announce- 
ment to this effect. The Minister accepted | 
Council's recommendation, and duly made | 
the requested announcement by letter of May 
16, 1975 to the executive heads of the fifteen} 
provincially-assisted universities of Ontario, | 
to the Acting President of Ryerson Poly- 
technical Institute and to the Director of the | 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. 
By the conclusion of its spring hearings in| 
June, Council had received a variety of views! 
from the university community with respect t¢ 
formula revision. Also in that month, Council! 
issued Advisory Memorandum 75-V, its first} 
official statement on graduate program plan- 
ning. Council has since engaged itself in for-| 
mulating advice on funding levels for 1976-77} 
in discussing possible formula changes for | 
that year, and in pondering the longer run fu; 
ture of the Ontario university system. The top} 
ics currently on Council’s agenda have multi- 
ple implications that will find their way into | 
subsequent advisory memoranda and reports} 
both during the current year and later. | 
Council's reflections on the university sys- 
tem are now more advanced in the area of 
graduate work than in others, not least be- 
cause the need to produce Advisory Memo- 
randum 75-lV assigned a place of priority to” 
graduate program planning on Council’s 
spring agenda. In this setting Council’s views 
on the development of graduate work became 
readily folded into subsequent discussion of 
formula revision and the longer run future of: 
the university system. . 
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Council has now concluded that both con- 
cerns indicate a clear need to suspend the ex 
isting formula with respect to graduate work 
in 1976-77, and to maintain this suspension 
for a period of at least two and possibly three 


































‘ears, during which the entire basis for fun- 
ling graduate work can be searchingly re- 
Xamined. The suspension which Council es- 
youses would totally divorce Government 
unding of graduate work in each university 
om enrolment fluctuations, be they upward 
yw downward. Each institution would in effect 
eceive a “graduate studies grant” geared to 
nflation rather than student numbers. Coun- 
‘il retains under advisement the precise 
echanism whereby this grant might be cal- 
ulated in 1976-77, and briefly discusses two 
Iternatives at the end of this memorandum. 

Council’s espousal of a two or three year 
uspension of the formula with respect to 
jraduate studies stems from a number of 
iter-related considerations. First, Council 
opts as its own the concern expressed by 
he Commission on Postsecondary Education 
1 Ontario that the long run future of univer- 
ities, be they large or small, is not neces- 
arily best served by a formula arrangement 
at associates both teaching and research 
osts with numbers of graduate students. 
vecond, Council, as it made evident in Advi- 
ory Memorandum 75-IV, is abundantly aware 
if the need to ensure that the development of 
iew graduate programs not take place at the 
xpense of the financial viability of the univer- 
ity system as a whole. Third, in that this need 
idicates a rationing in the distribution of ex- 
sting programs to permit new program devel- 
pment, Council wishes to ensure that what- 
ver steering effects in the present formula 
ncourage program proliferation be neutral- 
zed. Fourth, Council deems it highly de- 
irable to foster an atmosphere at the level of 
’residents and Boards of Governors in which 
Ne forward planning of graduate work within 
Idividual institutions can be freed from 
hort-run revenue considerations. Fifth and 
nally, Council wishes to foster an atmo- 
phere in which planning can proceed at the 
ystem-wide level in like freedom from such 
Onsiderations. 

The above, rather than a concern over ei- 
her enrolment growth, which is currently 
noderate, or short-term economies to the 
30vernment, which will be marginal, are what 
lave brought Council to advocate a sus- 
yension of the formula with respect to the 
unding of graduate work at this time. Council 
iccordingly recommends to the Minister: 
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OCUA 75-9 

Suspension of the Formula With Respect to 
the Funding of Graduate Work 

That the present formula be suspended with 
respect to the funding of graduate work in 
1976-77 and 1977-78 in favor of grants to in- 
stitutions that will be totally insensitive to 
changes in enrolment levels. 


As to the content of what is deemed to be 
“graduate study”, Council appends to this 
memorandum sections 12 and 6 of the Oper- 
ating Formula Manual. These sections indi- 
cate that this term embraces all study re- 
quiring an honours undergraduate degree or 
its equivalent as a prerequisite for admission 
save for baccalaureate programs in social 
work, library science, law, medicine, (includ- 
ing interns and residents), and teacher edu- 
cation. Council keeps under advisement the 
question of whether enrolment insensitivity in 
the funding of graduate study should be ex- 
tended to 1978-79 or beyond so that it can 
duly weigh developments in planning and 
decision-making as they emerge. 

Council also keeps under advisement the 
more immediate question of the mechanism 
whereby funds for the support of graduate 
study could be most equitably distributed in 
1976-77. One possible approach is simply to 
consider the 1975-76 graduate income of 
each institution as its base grant, and to esca- 
late this amount for inflation. This approach, 
given slip year, would produce a distribution 
of funds that is geared to 1974-75 enrolment. 
While Council deems Advisory Memorandum 
75-I| as constituting due notice of such a pos- 
sibility, it is seriously considering an alterna- 
tive that would respect the 1975-76 distribu- 
tion of enrolment, including enrolment in new 
programs recently approved as eligible for 
funding. Under this alternative the base for 
the 1976-77 graduate studies grant would re- 
main the system-wide income for 1975-76, but 
the derived amount would be distributed in a 
manner that reflected institutional enrolment 
in 1975-76 rather than 1974-75. In that Coun- 
cil wishes to accord serious consideration to 
this alternative, it urges the Council of On- 
tario Universities to submit by mid-December 
for this Council’s judgement any anomalies 
arising from new graduate programs that had 
successfully completed all prerequisite steps 


to funding approval at the time the Minister 
accepted Council’s Advisory Memorandum 
75-IV on July 22, 1975. Funding approval of 
these programs would not alter the size of the 
global graduate studies grant but would per- 
mit its distribution to reflect the 1975-76 en- 
rolment in these programs. 

More generally, Council wishes to exhort 
the Council of Ontario Universities to main- 
tain and enhance its role in graduate program 
planning in the spirit of Advisory Memo- 
randum 75-IV. The COU processes of assess- 
ment, appraisal and three-year institutional 
plans must remain in place, and Council will 
be prepared to assist in the enforcement of 
these processes by recommending appropri- 
ate penalties in the doubtless unlikely event 
that the need should arise. For the rest, Coun- 
cil’s request in Advisory Memorandum 75-lV 
that COU submit expanded monitoring re- 
ports and new program proposals in an an- 
nual package acquires redoubled signifi- 
cance. In a setting where graduate funding is 
divorced from enrolment levels for a minimum 
period of two years, Council's interest not 
Only in new program development, but in the 
possible reduction of established programs 
that can be considered without immediate 
revenue loss, will be absolute. The observed 
effects over time of Council’s recommen- 
dation on graduate funding in 1976-77 and 
1977-78 will be a key to the longer run future 
of graduate program planning and formula fi- 
nancing in Ontario. In that Council intends to 
comment on these effects in the course of its 
successive annual reviews of graduate pro- 
gram planning, Council will be able to com- 
municate clear signals on what it deems ad- 
visable in the longer run. Thus for example, it 
will be possible for Council to touch meaning- 
fully on such specific matters as the future 
funding eligibility of specialized as opposed 
to general Ph.D. programs, the feasibility of 
direct research funding unrelated to numbers 
of graduate students, and the need for more 
adequate provincial recognition of the indi- 
rect costs associated with research. 


J. S. Dupre 
Chairman 


October 17, 1975 
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Appendix to Advisory 
Memorandum 75-V 


Formula Criteria for Determining 
Graduate Student Status 


To count as a graduate student for purposes 
of calculating formula operating grants, a stu- 
dent must: 


(i) be engaged in studies requiring an hon- 
Ours undergraduate degree or its equivalent 
as a prerequisite for admission (the honours 
degree admission requirement does not 
apply, however, to students enrolled in cate- 
gory 5 graduate programs). Students holding 
an undergraduate general degree or its equiv- 
alent and enrolled in programs listed under 
categories 6, 7 and 8, should be identified as 
“qualifying year” or “make-up” students and 
reported as undergraduates. 


(ii) not be enrolled in a baccalaureate pro- 
gram in any of the following professional 
fields: social work, library science, law, me- 
dicine, teacher education. Even though such 
a student possesses an honours under- 
graduate degree, he is not considered to be ai 
graduate student. 


(iii) be making substantial demands upon the 
resources of the university in which he is 
registered. 


(iv) not be ineligible for any of the reasons 
outlined in the previous section headed “Stu- 
dents not eligible for formula support”. 


Table of Categories for Determining Basic Income | 


UNDERGRADUATE, DIPLOMA AND FIRST DEGRI 

CATEGORY 1 WEIGHT 1 

All General Arts 

All General Science 

All Pre-Medicine 

All Pre-Business Administration 

All Pre-Commerce 

All Journalism 

All Secretarial Science 

All Social Work 

First-Year Honours Arts and Science 

All Undergraduate Diploma Courses, other 
than those specifically listed 





CATEGORY 2 
Upper Years Honours Arts (including 
“make-up” year and “four-year major’ 
| programs) 
» All Commerce 
All Physical Education 
| All Law 
All Library Science (including 
“make-up” year) 
All Fine and Applied Arts 
All Physical and Occupational 
Therapy — both degree and diploma 
_ Art as Applied to Medicine 













CATEGORY 3 
Upper Years Honours Science 
(including “make-up” year and “four-year 
major’ programs) 
All Nursing 
All Engineering 
All Food and Household Sciences 
All Pharmacy 
_All Architecture 
All Forestry 
All Agriculture 
_ All Hygiene and Public Health 
All Music— both degree and diploma 
All Education — both elementary and 
secondary 
| Dental Hygiene — diploma course 
_ Public Health Nursing — diploma course 





"CATEGORY 4 

All Medicine 

All Dentistry 

All Veterinary Medicine 
Miscellaneous Undergraduate Programs 
which do not fall into the above categories: 
Approved Preliminary Year Programs 0.7 


WEIGHT 5 


Medical Interns and Residents 20 
Optometry (Years 2 - 5) 3.0 
Technology (Lakehead University) ree 


All undergraduate programs in the 
Faculty of Arts and Science at the 
University of Toronto, Scarborough 


| Master’s Level (and First-Year Ph.D. 
direct from Baccalaureate): 





WEIGHT 1.5 


WEIGHT 2 


College and Erindale College 1.24 
GRADUATE 
| CATEGORY 5 WEIGHT 2 


Commerce and Business Administration 
Social Work 

Hospital Administration 

Public Administration 

Journalism 


CATEGORY 6 
Master’s Level (and First-Year Ph.D. 
direct from Baccalaureate): 
Humanities 
Education (formula weights as they 
apply to the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education and the 
University of Ottawa are described 
in detail in another section) 
Social Sciences 
Mathematics 
Law : 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Library Science (other than “make-up” year) 
Physical and Health Education 
Physical and Occupational Therapy 
M. Phil. 
Other Graduates (including all 
specialist graduate diploma courses) 


WEIGHT 3 


CATEGORY 7 

Master’s Level (and First-Year Ph.D. 
direct from Baccalaureate): 

Psychology 

Geography 

Engineering 

Science 

Medicine 

Agriculture 

Forestry 

Food and Household Science 

Hygiene and Public Health 

Music 

Nursing 

Pharmacy 

Child Study 

Dentistry 

Veterinary Medicine 

Urban and Regional Planning 


WEIGHT 4 


CATEGORY 8 WEIGHT 6 
All Ph.D. (except First-Year Ph.D. 


direct from Baccalaureate) 


75-VI Government Support 
for the University System in 
1976-77 


In this Memorandum, Council sets forth its 
advice on Government Support for the On- 
tario university system in 1976-77. Council's 
advice is outlined under two master headings, 
operating grants and capital assistance. 
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Operating Grants: 
Inflation, Accessibility and 
the University System 


The Ontario University System Under Stress 
The Ontario university system is in trouble. It 
is beset by two socio-economic circum- 
stances over which it has little if any control. 
The first, inflation, poses a challenge whose 
severity is no less acute for universities than 
for governments, industries and individuals. 
In responding to this challenge, universities 
now find themselves embraced like other seg- 
ments of society by the comprehensive guide- 
lines of the recently announced anti-inflation 
program of the Government of Canada. 

The second circumstance besetting the 
university system, a demand boom for its ser- 
vices, finds it in considerably more select 
company than the first. The demand boom is 
in the form of accelerating enrolment growth | 
born of the age structure and choice patterns | 
of the Canadian population, and of ex- 
pectations nurtured by an acknowledged 
Government policy of ensuring ready acces- — 
sibility to the university system. | 

A demand boom, however desirable its un-_ 
derlying policy of accessibility, and inflation, — 
however undesirable its magnitude, are stark | 
facts of life for the university system. The 
pressures generated by inflation are opti- 
mistically of a short term nature; those that 
stem from a policy of ready accessibility, if 
current choice patterns prevail, cannot be ex- 
pected to ease until the Canadian population | 
acquires a different age structure in the mid- 
nineteen eighties. In Council’s view, a funda- — 
mental question before the Government and 
people of Ontario is whether universities will 
be allowed to weather the dual circumstances | 
of price inflation and increasing demand. | 
These are the forces that currently place the 
universities under stress. | 

In considering these forces and the evident 
stress they entail, it is well to emphasize a 
genuine constraint. This is that whatever may 
constitute an appropriate level of Government 
support in 1976-77 cannot be divorced from 
the existing structure and processes of the 
university system. To attempt such a divorce, | 
to posit the existence all at once of a univer- 
sity system somehow different from the one ~ 
that has been clearly stamped by the policy 
and direction of the Government of Ontario 
since the early nineteen sixties, is to fly in the 
face of reality. , 
























In the longer run, the stress under which 
‘he university system now labors may well re- 
quire profound change in both processes and 
structure. The possible dimensions of such 
shange and their implications for the funda- 
mental values that universities serve are ques- 
ions to which Council is currently addressing 
tself and concerning which it proposes to 
nake its own contribution in its Second An- 
iual Report. 

' Council fully accepts its responsibility to 
advise on the long as well as the short-run 
1ealth of the university system. Longer run 
sonsiderations have already induced Council 
0 espouse definite views in the realm of grad- 
Jate program planning and indeed to recom- 
nend that Government funding of graduate 
itudy be insensitized to enrolment levels. 
ther than for such preliminary steps, how- 
»ver, Council and, for that matter, Govern- 
nent, have no choice but to face the issue of a 
evel of support in 1976-77 that posits the ex- 
stence of the university system in its present 
structure and processes. It is this system, not 
in imaginary one, that is currently beset by 
he twin forces of inflation and enrolment 
yrowth. 

| Council's view is that these forces lend a 
/pecial significance to the obligations of both 
30vernment and the university system. Under 
economic circumstances that are trying for all 
egments of society, the university system 
las an unambiguous obligation to take ex- 
raordinary efficiency measures. Govern- 
nent, for its part, has the obligation to shoul- 
ler its own responsibility for financial support 
nat recognizes both inflation and the special 
iriority claims of a service whose demand 
100m itself reflects a long-established policy 
f the Government’s own making. The re- 
pective obligations of Government and the 
Iniversity system comprise a delicate balance 
endered all the more precarious by the force 
if current circumstances. For either Govern- 
nent or the university system to be less than 
Crupulous in meeting its obligations is to in- 
ite chaos. 

The above considerations weigh heavily on 
,ouncil as it proceeds for the first time to ren- 
ler funding advice that is fully in step with the 
iming of Government’s own budgetary deci- 
ion-making process. In approaching this 
ask, Council has drawn a degree of sus- 
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tenance from an initial funding exercise that it 
undertook during the winter of 1975 in the 
wake of the Government spending announce- 
ment for 1975-76. At that time, Council took 
strictly as given the funding objectives that 
Government had enunciated for 1975-76 and 
estimated their cost. Council justified this 
step in Advisory Memorandum 74-lV. The 
sustenance which Council now draws is 
based on a retrospective examination of its 
methodology outlined in Appendix A of the 
present memorandum. This Appendix, enti- 
tled Government Objectives in 1975-76, takes 
account of new knowledge that the passage 
of time has made available with respect to 
university accounts and to economic and en- 
rolment trends. Council is content to divulge 
the results and to leave to others the question 
of whether or not the exercise it undertook in 
the winter of 1975 warrants a passing mark. 
The results, for what they are worth, persist in 
indicating that the funding level accorded by 
Government to the university system in 1975- 
76 fell below the cost of the Government's 
funding objectives. 

The task of costing a Government's funding 
objectives in any given year is important, but 
just as significant is the financial state of the 
university system whether or not the Govern- 
ment is meeting the cost of its enunciated 
funding objectives. This is because, in an au- 
tonomous university system, institutions re- 
tain a fiscal behavior pattern of their own. 
Among other things, this pattern can entail 
objectives whose nature may or may not coin- 
cide with those enunciated by Government in 
funding the system. That possibility has led 
Council to probe the current fiscal state of the 
university system with the aid of observations 
gleaned from its retrospective analysis of the 
exercise undertaken in Advisory Memo- 
randum 74-lV. 

The outcome is discussed in Appendix B to 
the present memorandum, entitled The State 
of the University System. At the budgetary 
level, the examination outlined in this Appen- 
dix indicates an evident tendency, under fis- 
cal pressure, for universities to budget ex- 
penditures extremely tightly. More significant 
yet is the evidence that 1975-76 budgeted ex- 
penditures are partly financed by deficits and 
reveal a situation where universities have pur- 
sued an objective of equitable salary set- 


tlements at the expense of maintaining exis- 
ting levels of service. In particular, budgeted 
expenditures in the non-salary area lend a 
concrete dimension to the pressing problem 
that Council's hearings with universities have 
emphatically brought to its attention: deterio- 
rating library budgets, deficient plant mainte- 
nance, non-replacement of obsolete furniture 
and equipment—in brief, a state of capital 
consumption. 

The above constitute telling symptoms of a 
university system under stress. It is in this fur- 
ther unhappy light that Council must proceed 
to develop what might constitute reasonable 
Government funding objectives for 1976-77. 


Basic Funding Objectives for 1976-77 

The logical starting point in developing possi- 
ble Government objectives in funding the uni- 
versity system for 1976-77 appears to Council 
to be the objectives enunciated for 1975-76. 
These objectives were devised by Govern- 
ment before Council had developed an advi- 
sory Capacity and were enunciated in the 
Government’s own words. They were “to off- 
set inflationary trends, to maintain or improve 
existing levels of service and to accommodate 
predicted enrolment increases.” The three 
objectives are straightforward and readily un- 
derstood. They offer the further advantage 
that their cost can be estimated. Council 
views this advantage as one of singular im- 
portance in that it enhances the quality of the 
information on which Government bases its 
funding decisions and provides the university 
system with a means of understanding the 
fairness and adequacy of those decisions. 

In developing its advice for 1976-77, Coun- 
cil believes that it could not improve upon the 
formulation of the first 1975-76 objective, 
namely “to offset inflationary trends.” The im- 
portance of this objective is heavily under- 
lined by Government's commitment that tu- 
ition fees are once again to remain 
unchanged in 1976-77. The result leaves uni- 
versities entirely at the mercy of their funding 
Government. Accordingly, an adequate offset 
to inflationary trends appears to Council to be 
an essential, indeed the most essential fun- 
ding objective that Government could adopt. 

The Government's second objective in fun- 
ding the university system for 1975-76, “to 
maintain or improve existing levels of ser- 
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vice,” was taken by Council in Advisory 

Memorandum 74-|V to mean the following: | 
“the objective takes dead aim on maintaininc¢} 
existing service levels and, if there is any erro} 
at the margin, that error should be in the di- 
rection of improvement.” As conservatively | 
interpreted by Council, the wording of the ob} 
jective basically leaves the matter of anim- | 
provement in service levels to the universities} 
own devices. This is surely not unreasonable} 
in a setting where universities, like other seg} 
ments of society, must grapple with the un- 
happy economic realities of the moment. 

Council has considered at length whether | 
the starkness of these realities is not such as, 
to warrant yet additional emphasis. In a Gov-| 
ernment funding objective, the words “to 
maintain or improve” hold out the hope, how-| 
ever slim, that the support level accorded to | 
the university system may be sufficient to per: 
mit improvements that are not solely the re- 
sult of painful stock-taking within universities 
themselves. Furthermore, these words create 
the impression that the margin of error in 
Government funding will indeed lie in the di-| 
rection of improvement. In the wake of Coun- 
cil’s assessment of the state of the university 
system in 1975-76, there appears to be no 
basis from which to foster such expectations 
In deference to reality, Council concludes 
that present circumstances warrant a Govern; 
ment funding objective for the university sys- 
tem in 1976-77 that is enunciated simply as 
follows: ‘‘to maintain existing levels of 
service.” 

The Government’s final 1975-76 funding 
Objective, “to accommodate predicted en- | 
rolment increases,” can be taken as its bona | 
fide to the people of Ontario that the univer- | 
sity system would be permitted to continue to 
honour the claims of the Government’s long- 
standing policy whereby that system is in- | 
tended to be readily accessible. Viewing this | 
objective as a matter of Government cred- : 
ibility, Council feels bound to advise that it be! 
respected in 1976-77. Council believes, how-! 
ever, that the wording of the objective can be 
clarified so as to convey more exactly the | 
content of Government’s accessibility policy. 
Given the imposition of embargoes in 1970, | 

) 
| 














this policy has not been one of unrestricted 
accessibility to graduate programs. Nor, 
given manpower planning in the field of 


; 






























1ealth or the general capital moratorium of 
1972, has this policy been one of granting 
pen access to professional or specialized 
drograms. What conveys to Council the pith 
and substance of Government's accessibility 
d0licy is a clear intention to sustain acces- 
sibility at the undergraduate level, not neces- 
sarily in the program or university of the can- 
jidate’s own choosing, but in some 
ijndergraduate program, somewhere in the 
system. As Government’s bona fide that this 
d0licy will be honoured in 1976-77, the appro- 
driate wording is “to accommodate predicted 
2nrolment increases at the undergraduate 
evel.” 

In the Introduction to its First Annual Re- 
dort, Council observed that the funding ob- 
ectives enunciated by Government for 1975- 
76 were “indeed worthy and warrant serious 
‘Ong-term pursuit if Ontario’s major in- 
/estment in higher education is to be protec- 
‘ed.” The development of yet other funding 
bjectives will be necessary to protect that in- 
/estment and indeed to permit it to flourish. 
3ut given the currently stringent state of the 
2conomy, Council deems it sufficient for Gov- 
2rnment to adopt as basic funding objectives 
or 1976-77 a threefold formulation which de- 
darts from the enunciation of a year ago only 
n clarifying the severity of the constraints 
under which both Government and the uni- 
versity system labour at the present time. The 
2nvisaged funding objectives are basic in 
2very sense of the word. They are minimal; 
hey are understandable; their cost is esti- 
nable. Council accordingly recommends to 
‘he Minister and the Lieutenant Governor in 


3asic Government Objectives in Funding the 
Iperation of the University System in 1976-77 
That the Government adopt and enunciate 
‘he following as its basic objectives in funding 
‘he operation of the university system in 1976- 
’7: “to offset inflationary trends, to maintain 
2xisting levels of service and to accommodate 
dredicted enrolment increases at the under- 
Jraduate level.” 


4 Supplementary Funding Objective for 
1976-77 
The basic funding objectives recommended 
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for 1976-77 do indeed underline the con- 
straints under which both Government and 
the university system must operate for the 
present. The question that arises from Coun- 
cil’s intensive experience in probing the uni- 
versity system during the last year is whether 
these basic objectives take sufficient account 
of the current state of the university system. A 
set of funding objectives for any given year 
should not ignore conditions wrought by the 
immediate past. In that basic objectives have 
been recommended with respect to a univer- 
sity system, the state of the system to whose 
sustenance they apply is a matter of concern. 
The sum total of Council’s analyses, hear- 
ings and discussions during the last year does 
not amount to a firm, documented and quan- 
tified verdict on the current state of the uni- 
versity system. But what Council deems most 
significant is that the thrust of all the evi- 
dence, however impressionistic or fragmen- 
tary some of its components may be, points to 
a system that is, in the opening words of this 
memorandum, “in trouble.” First, there is a 
widespread appearance of deficits in fi- 
nancing the expenditure level budgeted by 
universities for 1975-76. Second, there is con- 
tinuing evidence, for what it is worth, that 
Government funding of the university system 
in that year failed to meet the cost of the Gov- 
ernment’s own objectives. Third, it seems 
clear that inflationary pressures, decidedly 
accentuated by the magnitude of salary set- 
tlements in the public sector, forced univer- 
sities in 1975-76 to engage in capital con- 
sumption as a means of financing 
compensation levels. Meantime, faculty and 
staff morale offered no sign of improvement 
as a result of the compensation levels that 
were attained. Indeed, what has come to the 
fore is the more acute question of the satis- 
factory nature of employment conditions gen- 
erally. This question may be provoked in part 
by deterioration in the working environment 
occasioned by the degree of capital con- 
sumption which financed the compensation 
levels attained. More generally it may be ag- 
gravated by an overall atmosphere of fiscal in- 
stability of which capital consumption Is an 
important symptom. . 
Council’s conclusion is that the university 
system to which basic funding objectives — 
will apply in 1976-77 is in a fiscal state that Is 


sufficiently precarious to warrant special rec- 
ognition by Government. A supplementary 
funding objective should accordingly be 
adopted in support of the basic objectives 
that Government wishes to pursue. Council 
therefore recommends to the Minister and the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council: 
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Supplementary Government Objective in 
Funding the Operation of the University Sys- 
tem in 1976-77 

That the Government adopt and enunciate 
the following objective in support of its basic 
objectives in funding the operation of the uni- 
versity system in 1976-77: “to recognize the 
need for financial viability in the university 
system.” 


Costing the Basic Funding Objectives 
Recommended for 1976-77 

The approach which Council took in costing 
Government's funding objectives for 1975-76 
is summarized in Appendix A of this memo- 
randum and was outlined in detail in Advisory 
Memorandum 74-IV. In costing the basic ob- 
jectives it has recommended to Government 
for 1976-77, Council has retained the spirit of 
its original approach while making a number 
of important modifications. These mod- 
ifications have been adopted both in the light 
of Council’s additional experience and in the 
wake of the changed environment generated 
by the anti-inflation program of the Govern- 
ment of Canada. They receive particular at- 
tention in Council’s presentation of its 1976- 
77 costing exercise. 

The components of this exercise are dis- 
played in the seven columns of Table |. This 
Table incorporates the same threefold di- 
vision of university outlays featured in Advi- 
sory Memorandum 74-lV, namely salaries, 
fringe benefits and non-salary expenditures. 


Column 1: The 1975-76 Base 

The starting point is the 1975-76 base to 
which Council’s cost calculations are applied. 
The figures in Column 1 are the end product 
of acareful staff analysis of the 1975-76 Com- 
mittee of Finance Officers of the Universities 
of Ontario preliminary budget submissions, 
augmented by budgeted expenditures re- 
ported directly to Council by Ryerson, the 
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The Cost of the Basic Funding Objectives Recommended for 1976-77: 
Provincially Assisted Universities, Ryerson and OISE ($ millions) 





Table | 


Existing 


Cost Of 


Excess 
Capacity 


Predicted 


Service 


Basic 
Objectives 


1976-77 
593.6 


Factor 
(Negative) 


1976-77 


Enrolment 
Costs 


Efficiency 
Cost Factor 


Level 
1976-77 


Inflationary 


Trend Cost 
1976-77 


1975-76 


oy 6 
167.5 
818.9 


(Negative) 

















Fringe Benefits 
Non-Salary 


Salaries () 
mOmAl= 


-15.9 


31.8 


=A 


Roy 


60.8 


738.0 




















and the common university appointment year (July-June). A similar adjustment is not made for support staff salaries because the 


(1)The academic portion of salary costs is adjusted to recognize the two-month discrepancy between the university fiscal year (May-April) 
effective dates of salary adjustments for such staff vary widely among different employee groups and different institutions. 











Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and 
the church-related colleges for programs 
other than theology. The incorporation of 
church-related colleges into Council’s base is 
a refinement of its original exercise and has 
been accomplished with close attention to the 
need to avoid any double counting between 
the budgeted expenditures of these colleges 
and those of the universities with which they 
are affiliated. Council has considered whether 
a special downward adjustment to its 1975-76 
base might be warranted because of the al- 
leged tendency for actual university ex- 
penditures to drop below the budgeted level 
in the course of the fiscal year. An analysis of 
the fiscal-year behavior of university ac- 
counts presented in Appendix B of this 
memorandum has led Council to conclude 
that such an adjustment is unwarranted. This 
analysis indicates that university ex- 
penditures may at present be remarkably re- 
sistant to reduction in the course of the fiscal 
year, and that the more likely source of fiscal- 
year change is to be found in the revenue por- 
tion of university accounts. 


Column 2: Inflationary Trend Costs 

It is in costing its recommended objective “to 
offset inflationary trends” that Council has 
had to weigh most seriously the environ- 
mental change created by the anti- 
inflationary program of the Government of 
Canada. The avowed aim of this program is 
precisely to bring current inflationary trends 
under control. In costing its inflationary trend 
Objective, Council considered the option of 
adhering to the course it followed in Advisory 
Memorandum 74-IV. This is to cost the objec- 
tive with reference to whatever existing trends 
can be discerned from a careful examination 
of well known and widely accepted economic 
indicators. 

Council's view of its role as an advisory 
body vested with a responsibility for the pub- 
lic interest has caused it to reject this option. 
The anti-inflationary program of the Govern- 
ment of Canada asserts the control of in- 
flation as the over-riding goal for the nation as 
a whole. This goal clearly will not be served if 
an objective of offsetting inflationary trends is 
costed with reference to the very trends that 
the nation seeks to control. Therefore, Coun- 
cil has chosen to calculate the cost of 
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offsetting inflationary trends for 1976-77 by 
referring to the targets that the anti- 
inflationary program seeks to achieve rather 
than to current economic indicators. Council 
takes the “basic protection factors” of the fed- 
eral compensation guidelines as indicative of 
these targets. Since the overwhelming major- 
ity of university salary settlements for the fis- 
cal year 1976-77 will fall within a period in 
which the basic protection factor allows cost 
of living increases of 8 per cent, Council has 
applied this percentage in calculating the cost 
of offsetting inflationary trends with respect 
to salaries and fringe benefits. 

Non-salary items offer a slightly different 
situation in that increased costs attributable 
to inflation are relatively evenly distributed 
throughout the fiscal year. Council again has 
recourse to the federal “basic protection fac- 
tors” as its proxy for rising prices, but notes 
that the university fiscal year of 1976-77 em- 
braces a time span that falls partly under a 
factor of 8 per cent, and partly under one of 6 
per cent. Council has accordingly calculated 
the cost of offsetting inflationary trends in the 
non-salary area by applying a factor of 7 per 
cent. 


Column 3: Existing Service Level Costs 

In calculating the cost of its recommended 
objective ‘to maintain existing levels of ser- 
vice,’ Council has departed only marginally 
from the exercise it undertook in Advisory 
Memorandum 74-lV. In that memorandum, 
Council associated the maintenance of ser- 
vice levels with two major sources of real 
costs in the university system. These were 
progression through the ranks or toward the 
job rate in the salary area, and allowance for 
furniture and equipment replacement in the 
non-salary area. Provision was made for each 
at a level of 2.5 per cent. For the purpose of 
the present exercise, Council has again ap- 
plied the cost factor of 2.5 per cent in the non- 
salary area. 

The question of whether the same per- 
centage is an appropriate proxy for the net 
cost of salary progression occasioned com- 
ment and discussion in the course of Coun- 
cil’s spring hearings, and staff study during 
the summer months. The resulting evidence 
supports a percentage of 2.5 ina context 
where the margin of error, pursuant to Coun- 


cil’s interpretation of the Government's 1975- 
76 objective “to maintain or improve existing 
levels of service,” lies if anywhere in the direc- 
tion of improvement. In the context of a rec- 
ommended objective which would seek in 
1976-77 ‘to maintain existing levels of ser- 
vice,’ Council accepts the consequence that 
the allowable margin of error can lie in either 
direction. This has led Council, after re- 
viewing the evidence yielded by its hearings 
and studies, to select 2 per cent as the most 
likely proxy for the net cost of progress 
through the ranks or toward the job rate in 
1976-77. 

Before actually applying this percentage to 
its calculation of the cost of the basic funding 
objectives recommended to Government for 
1976-77, Council considered at length a dis- 
tinct uncertainty that has emerged from the 
early public discussions of the federal anti- 
inflation guidelines. This involves the ques- 
tion of whether or not these guidelines en- 
compass compensation for salary steps or 
merit or promotion within established classi- 
fication schemes. Council has no reason to 
believe that the resolution of this question will 
be easy and automatic. Thus, for example, the 
inclusion of salary steps within the guidelines 
coupled with the exclusion of promotion 
could prompt the refined question of the ex- 
tent to which “merit” is a proxy for steps or 
promotion. Furthermore, and of major im- 
portance, even a once-and-for all resolution 
of what the guidelines encompass with re- 
spect to career advancement would not re- 
solve other questions that the anti-inflation 
guidelines provoke. Thus, for instance, there 
is the basic question of what effect the com- 
pensation history of any given group of em- 
ployees may have on the maximum per- 
centage increase to which it is entitled. 

The end result of Council’s discussion of 
what are in fact a host of uncertainties has 
been to have recourse to basic principle. 
Council’s duty is to recommend to Govern- 
ment an appropriate level of funding for the 
university system in 1976-77 and Govern- 
ment’s role in turn is to decide on that level of 
funding. It is in the public interest that the ad- 
vice and decision respect the over-riding na- 
tional goal encompassed by the federal anti- 
inflation guidelines while making adequate 
provision for university needs under these 
guidelines. It is also in the public interest that 
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the advice and decision should seek a ground 
of clarity rather than wallow in a sea of 
uncertainty. 

Accordingly, Council notes that in calcu- 
lating the cost of offsetting inflationary trends 
it applied the 8 per cent basic protection fac- 
tor as its proxy for inflation without regard to 
the uncertainties that stem from what the 
guidelines permit either for national produc- 
tivity gains or a particular employee group’s 
compensation history. In calculating the cost 
of maintaining levels of service, the consistent 
approach is to allow 2 per cent for the net cost 
of career progression without regard to un- 
certainties about steps, merit or promotion. 
The funding objectives and the percentages 
are clear. Council’s judgement is that they 
contribute to an increase in university reve- 
nue that is likely to enable the recipient insti- 
tutions to live within the guidelines as even- 
tually interpreted. 


Column 4: Efficiency Factor 


The crudest part of the initial costing exercise © : 


undertaken by Council in Advisory Memo- 
randum 74-lV was its application of a 2.4 per 
cent discount to the cost of meeting the Gov- 
ernment’s objectives. This number was 
picked with reference to the target set by the 
Economic Council of Canada as the desirable 
level of annual productivity gains for the 
economy as a whole. That target has been 
anything but achieved in the performance of a 
national economy whose recent record is one 
of near-zero productivity gains. A more sig- 
nificant shortcoming is that the same target is 











acknowledged by experts as lying beyond the | 


reach of service “industries” like governments — 


and universities. Council chose to impose this 
measure of “productivity gain” on the univer- 
sity system because, in its own judgement at 
the time, extraordinary deference should be 
accorded to “Government’s repeated ex- 
hortation that universities deploy their re- 
sources more effectively and efficiently.” 
Government’s “repeated exhortation” has 
lost none of its strength and its legitimacy is, 
if anything, accentuated under prevailing 
economic circumstances. Not least for this 
reason, Council has given considerable 
thought to clarifying the expectations that 
can legitimately be harbored by Government 
and the public with respect to the capacity of 









































‘he university system to deploy its resources 
*ffectively and efficiently. It appears to Coun- 
sil that these expectations can acquire clearer 
ocus if a distinction is drawn between “pro- 
Juctivity gains” that should lie within the 
‘each of all institutions, including those in 
steady state, and those that can be realized to 
he extent that enrolment increases materi- 
ilize in those parts of the university system in 
which excess capacity still exists. Council 
shooses to link the first type of gain to what it 
vill call an “efficiency factor.” 

The development of Council’s thinking with 
espect to its efficiency factor drew consid- 
xrable impetus from its spring hearing with 
he University of Western Ontario. The fi- 
jancial presentation in that University’s brief 
nade the following observation: “The na- 
ional average increase in productivity of 2.4 
der cent suggested by the Economic Council 
»f Canada would appear to be too high fora 
abour-intensive service institution. However, 
iome increase in productivity should be ex- 
yected and we have used a 1 per cent factor 
or this purpose.” With this significant obser- 
lation, the University of Western Ontario 
Oined Council in attributing a quantified le- 
jitimacy to expectations that universities can 
ndeed deploy their resources more effec- 
ively. An additional point, not lost on Coun- 
sil, is that Western is a university whose en- 
olment is approaching steady state. 
Council’s system-wide estimates of the 
‘osts of offsetting inflationary trends and 
naintaining levels of service make no allow- 
ince for enrolment increases and are accord- 
ngly representative of steady state costs. 
“hey therefore constitute the base to which 
Douncil’s efficiency factor discount is appli- 
sable. Council has no reason to question the 
yeneral validity of the 1 per cent level sug- 
yested by the University of Western Ontario. 
3ut given the clear economic priorities that 
lave crystallized since its spring hearings, 
Z2ouncil has chosen for 1976-77 to apply its 
ifficiency factor at a level of 1.5 per cent. 


zolumn 5: Predicted Enrolment Costs 

\s Council observed in Advisory Memo- 
andum 74-lV, the main ambiguity that sur- 
Ounds an objective of accommodating pre- 
jicted enrolment increases lies in the 
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reliability of the enrolment prediction, 
whether made by Government or the univer- 
sities. In Appendix A of the present memo- 
randum, Council's retrospective analysis of 
its initial funding exercise indicates that even 
the prediction of 4.3 per cent enrolment 
growth made for 1975-76 by the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities was overly conser- 
vative. Council’s own prediction of 3 per cent, 
to say nothing of the universities’ 1.6 per cent, 
was a considerable underestimate. 

Council’s present exercise is complicated 
by the fact that it takes place at an earlier time 
of the academic year than its initial foray. 
Thus no prediction has the benefit of being 
based on a final 1975-76 count. A further 
complication is that the objective that Council 
recommends for 1976-77 is “to accommodate 
predicted enrolment increases at the under- 
graduate level.” 

In the circumstances, Council has had re- 
course to the observations of Ministry offi- 
cials and, bearing in mind the more restricted 
compass of its 1976-77 objective, has made its 
own prediction, whose status must be hedged 
by the current climate of economic uncer- 
tainty. This is that undergraduate enrolment 
in 1976-77 will increase by 5.3 per cent. In es- 
timating the gross cost of this level of en- 
rolment increase Council applies the factor of 
5.3 per cent to the 80 per cent of system-wide 
expenditures that relate to undergraduate 
programs. 


Column 6: Excess Capacity Factor 

The figures in Column 5 assume that under- 
graduate enrolment increases are accommo- 
dated at a marginal cost that is equal to aver- 
age cost. But the existence of excess capacity 
in some parts of the university system would 
clearly undermine the validity of this assump- 
tion, and produce an opportunity for further 
“productivity gains” in the system as a whole. 
Council is currently probing the existence of 
excess capacity in the system both because 
of its implications for future capital support 
and because of the light it sheds on problems 
associated with extra-formula grants. Coun- 
cil’s probe remains far from complete, but the 
initial results yield plausible evidence to the 
effect that currently predicted undergraduate 
enrolment increases can be accommodated 
within the university system at a marginal cost 


that does not exceed 50 per cent of average 
cost. This percentage accordingly becomes 
the excess capacity factor that Council ap- 
plies to the cost tabulated in Column 5, and 
results in the discount figures exhibited in 
Column 6. 


Column 7: Cost of Basic Objectives 

The final column of Table | simply adds to 
Column 1 the sum of the calculations sub- 
sumed in Columns 2 through 6. The grand 
total of $818.9 million represents Council's 
best estimate of the cost of the basic objec- 
tives it has recommended to Government in 
funding the provincially-assisted universities, 
Ryerson and the Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education in 1976-77. 


The Cost to Government of Council’s Basic 
Funding Objectives 

The cost to Government of the basic funding 
objectives recommended by Council is de- 
rived from the estimated total cost of these 
objectives by subtracting from that total esti- 
mated university income in 1976-77 from tu- 
ition fees and other revenues. The latter item 
includes certain line budget and special Gov- 
ernment grants whose level is currently ex- 
cluded from Council’s advisory mandate. 

Given the Government’s commitment that 
tuition fees are to remain unchanged in 1976- 
77, the task of forecasting fee income for that 
year is Simply a matter of augmenting 1975-76 
fee revenue by the percentage of predicted 
enrolment increase. In Table Il, Council 
records forecast fee income of $122.5 million, 
which is its Appendix B estimate of current 
fee income of $116.9 million adjusted for 
Council’s predicted undergraduate enrolment 
increase for 1976-77 of 5.3 per cent. 

In the matter of forecasting other revenues, 
Council again has recourse to Appendix B. In 
a setting where the university system cur- 
rently indicates a budgeted deficit of $16.1 
million, and where budgeted expenditures ap- 
pear resistant to downward revision, this Ap- 
pendix indicates that the most likely source of 
deficit reduction during 1975-76 will stem 
from an increase in other revenue that is esti- 
mated in Table B-4. The relief would flow 
partly from higher than forecast tuition fee 
and interest income, but mostly from line 
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Table Il 


The Cost to Government of the Basic Funding 
Objectives Recommended for 1976-77: 
Provincially Assisted Universities, 

Ryerson and OISE 








Cost of Basic Funding Objectives 
(Table | column 7) 
Deduct: Tuition and Other Fees 
Other Revenue, including line 
budget and Government Grants 


Cost to Government of Basic Funding 
Objectives 





budget and special grants from the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities not yet traced to 
university accounts. In the event that Coun- 
cil’s estimate of final 1975-76 other revenues 
is correct, the university system’s deficit in 
that year might be as low as $7 million. This 
revenue estimate is generous but Council | 
deems its generosity a proxy for whatever — 
marginal expenditure reductions might be ef-, 
fected in the face of year-end deficits that are 
more substantial than $7 million. 

Council’s base for forecasting other reve- 
nue in 1976-77 is its generous estimate of 
$64.2 million for 1975-76. Against the like- 
linhood in 1976-77 of higher line budget and 
special Ministry grants, Council must weigh a 
possible decline during that year in short term 
interest rates to the extent that the federal 
anti-inflation guidelines take hold. Council 
has accordingly recorded other revenues in 
Table Il of $70.6 million, 10 per cent higher 
than its 1975-76 estimate. The subtraction of © 
Council’s forecast tuition and other revenues” 
from the estimated cost of its basic objectives © 
yields acost to Government of $625.8 million. | 





Recommended Government Expenditure 
Levels for 1976-77 | 
The expenditure levels that Council recom- — 
mends to Government for the purpose of fun- 
ding the operation of the university system in_ 
1976-77 are divided into three components. 
The first relates to the basic objectives recom- 
mended to Government with respect to the 
provincially-assisted universities, Ryerson 




















and the Ontario Institute for Studies in Edu- 
cation. The second is in recognition of Coun- 
cil’s supplementary funding objective 
whereby Government would contribute to fi- 
nancial stability in the university system. The 
third is to take account of special institutions 
and policy matters. 


Basic Funding Objectives 

The cost to Government of Council’s basic 
funding objectives with respect to the pro- 
vincially-assisted universities, Ryerson and 
the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
‘is $625.8 million against the corresponding 
1975-76 expenditure level of $549.9 million. 
Council recommends to the Minister and the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council: 


OCUA 75-12 

Expenditure Level for 1976-77 to Meet the 
Cost of Basic Objectives in Funding the Oper- 
ation of the Provincially-Assisted Universities, 
Ryerson and the Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education 

That the 1975-76 Government expenditures of 
$549.9 million on behalf of operating costs in 
the provincially-assisted universities, Ryerson 
and the Ontario Institute for Studies in Edu- 
Cation be increased for 1976-77 to a level of 
$625.8 million. 


Supplementary Funding Objective 

Council’s rationale for a supplementary fun- 
ding objective has been outlined in the text of 
this memorandum and is sustained by the 
analyses of its two appendices. Since the rec- 
ommended objective is meant to recognize 
the need for financial viability in the university 
system, its cost is not subject to calculation. 
In recommending the extent of recognition 
that Government should consider for 1976-77, 
Council has accorded substantial weight to 
the prevailing climate of economic constraint. 
Council is quite content that the appropriate 
expenditure level pursuant to its supple- 
mentary funding objective be a matter of 
Council’s own credibility, a credibility that 
Council pledges itself to test in its future ret- 
rospective analyses of the state of the univer- 
sity system. Council recommends to the Min- 
ister and the Lieutenant Governor in Council: 
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OCUA 75-13 

Expenditure Level to Subscribe to Financial 
Viability in the University System 

That there be provision for a 1976-77 ex- 
penditure level of $8 million to recognize the 
need for financial viability in the university 
system. 


Special Institutions and Policy Matters 
Government expenditures on behalf of the 
university system in 1976-77 must take into 
account two special institutions concerning 
which Council has advisory responsibilities, 
namely the Ontario College of Art and the Bar 
Admission Course of the Law Society of 
Upper Canada. They must also be sufficient 
to accommodate the cost of Government's 
acceptance during the past year of the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on University Af- 
fairs with respect to full formula funding of 
theology programmes. To the expenditures 
incurred for these established purposes 
Council wishes to add provision for two items 
of enrichment. The first is in respect of the 
new policy of Northern Ontario grants adop- 
ted by Government on Council’s recommen- 
dation in 1975-76. The second involves a pos- 
sible interim adjustment in bilingualism 
grants. 

In recommending a policy of Northern On- 
tario grants to the Government in Advisory 
Memorandum 74-II|, Council clearly indi- 
cated that the initial level of these grants 
should be “without prejudice to such higher 
levels of support as special study might justify 
in 1976-77 and beyond.” As for bilingualism 
grants, Council notes with gratitude that the 
Advisory Committee on Franco-Ontarian Af- 
fairs has been willing to assume for the time 
being a lead role in their rationalization. Gov- 
ernment’s spending estimates should allow 
for the possibility of a marginal interim en- 
richment if one is recommended. 

Council has no wish to prejudge the exact 
amounts that might eventually be allocated in 
1976-77 under the heading of special institu- 
tions and policy matters. It has therefore not 
ventured beyond an aggregated estimate of 
the expenditures that might be involved. This 
estimate covers possible commitments of up 
to $9 million. Council recommends to the 
Minister and the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council: 


OCUA 75-14 

Expenditure Level For 1976-77 on Behalf of 
Special Institutions and Policy Matters 

That there be provision for a 1976-77 ex- 
penditure level of up to $9 million on behalf of 
special institutions and policy matters. 


Closing Observations on Operating Support 
for the University System 

Having made its recommendations, Council 
wishes to make three closing observations 
with respect to the 1976-77 level of operating 
support for the university system. The first is 
addressed primarily to Government, the sec- 
Ond primarily to the university community - 
and the third to both parties equally: 


(1) Council is fully aware of the avowed aim 
of the Government of Ontario to restrict pub- 
lic expenditures in the current economic cli- 
mate. Council has calculated in Table III the 
percentage increases that its recommended 
expenditure levels entail with respect to its 
basic and supplementary funding objectives. 
(A percentage calculation with respect to spe- 
Cial institutions and policy matters is not 
made, since its appropriate base includes cur- 
rent theology funding together with all Minis- 
try line budget and special grants, some of 
which are currently outside Council's terms of 
reference.) Even the cumulative increase in 
Table Ill of 15.3 per cent is below the 16.9 per 
cent increase that Government accorded for 
the operating support of the university system 
in 1975-76. Furthermore, Council notes point- 
edly that the percentage increases entailed in 
its 1976-77 recommendations are occasioned 
by Government’s commitment that tuition 
fees are to retain their present level in 1976- 
77. \n that students are accordingly exempted 








from the costs occasioned by inflation, Gov- 
ernment has chosen to carry this burden on 
its own. Had tuition fees been left to reflect in- | 
flationary trends, Council observes that the | 
two expenditure levels recommended in pur- | 
suit of its basic and supplementary funding | 
objectives would have entailed increases in 
public expenditures of 12.0 and 13.5 per cent 
rather than 13.8 and 15.3 per cent re- 
spectively. Council views the difference be- 
tween these sets of percentages, which re- 
presents $9.8 million, as the cost to 
Government of its tuition fee commitment. 

(2) Council is abundantly aware of the ex- 
tent to which the basic funding levels it has 
recommended for 1976-77 make no allow- 
ance for improvement. Thus, to take an im- 
portant example, Council has made no claim 
on Government with respect to the allegedly 
increased cost of any of a number of pro- 
fessional programs on whose behalf the uni- 
versity community has advanced repres- 
entations for higher formula weights. More 
generally, Council has taken the specific view 
that for the time being, the funding of im- 
provements, must be a matter of painful 
stock-taking within universities themselves. 
For whatever comfort it may yield to the uni- 
versity community, Council accepts that the 
same view is applicable to its own position 
vis-a-vis formula revision. The search for 
greater equity in formula distribution is one in 
which painful stock-taking becomes Council’s 
own lot. 

(3) Council must amplify the warning note 
on which it closed its discussion of operating 
support in Advisory Memorandum 74-|V. The | 
costing exercise that is central to its funding 
recommendations is confined to stipulated 
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Table Ill 





Recommended Government Expenditure Levels, 1976-77 ($ millions) 














Basic Operation of Provincially Assisted 
Universities, Ryerson and OISE 


Recognition of the Need for Financial 
Viability in the University System 


1975-76 








Cumulative | 
Per Cent 
1976-77 Increase Increase } 
| 
549.9 625.8 75.9 13.8 | 





| 
: 
8.0 8.0 15.3 | 
| 
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objectives and makes no allowance for other 
Objectives that the university system might 
pursue whether by choice or force of circum- 
stance. That same exercise in 1976-77 is fur- 
| ther confined by the fact that Council has 
_ paid full obeisance to the over-riding national 
goal subsumed under the anti-inflationary 
program of the Government of Canada. The 
actual effectiveness of the program itself, 
however, is anything but guaranteed. Should 
the program fail to have its intended impact 
on the economy as a whole, the con- 
| sequences for the health of the university sys- 
tem may be drastic. Neither the Government 
nor the people of Ontario should be blind to 
this possibility in the course of the year that 
lies ahead. 
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Capital Assistance: 
In Search of a Policy 


The Need for a Policy 

Not only does a state of near moratorium obtain 

with respect to capital grants; it seemingly char- 

acterizes the very condition of government- 
university relations in the capital area at present. 

Indeed, the existing moratorium on capital 

grants apparently influences government- 

university relations in the very sense in which the 
word “moratorium” connotes a legally sanc- 
tioned period of waiting. What are Government 
and the university community waiting for? 
The above words prefaced Council's dis- 
cussion of capital assistance in Advisory 
Memorandum 74-IV, wherein the then newly- 
appointed body conveyed its first thoughts on 
the subject. The passage of time has im- 
pressed upon Council the rudimentary state 
of its own knowledge when it divulged its ini- 
tial reflections. In Advisory Memorandum 74- 
IV, Council spoke of “an immediate need for 
enunciated Government objectives in capital 
assistance.” The enunciation of such objec- 
tives, it was thought, would serve to clarify 
university expectations, to guide Government 
in determining annual funding levels, and to 
assist the Ministry of Colleges and Univer- 
sities in promoting an equitable distribution 
of available resources among institutions. 

While Council remains convinced of the 
need for enunciated objectives, it has gradu- 
ally learned that the immediacy of this need is 
secondary to the prior development of a basic 
Government policy in the realm of capital. 
Drawing assistance from the accumulated 
knowledge of Ministry officials, Council has 
concluded that a quest for objectives will be 
fruitless unless the very basis for Government 
capital assistance to the university system is 
searchingly re-examined. Policy in the capital 
realm was originally one of ad hoc govern- 
ment grants for selected building projects un- 
derwritten by private funding. Successive mu- 
tations brought to fruition a policy of full- 
fledged public support geared to a formula 
that indicated the formal “entitlements” of in- 
dividual institutions. This policy was tempo- 
rarily suspended by the imposition of the 
near-moratorium in 1972. But the intervening 
years have exceeded the bounds of the tem- 
porary, and generated what Council deems to 
be a policy vacuum. 

It is in this light that Council has formulated 
an answer to its earlier rhetorical question: 
“What are Government and the university 
community waiting for?” They are waiting for 


advice on what might constitute sound Gov- 
ernment policy in capital assistance for the 
next decade and perhaps for the balance of 
this century. Given its terms of reference, 
Council’s obligation to provide such advice is 
unambiguous. The importance and complex- 
ity of the task preclude even preliminary dis- 
cussion in a memorandum that seeks to ad- 
vise on funding levels for the fiscal year that 
next ensues. It must suffice for Council to 
stipulate that it is now actively considering 
the possible elements of what might become 
a new policy in the capital realm, and that it 
will proceed to unveil these elements next 
winter in the Introduction to its Second An- 
nual Report. This procedure will permit wide 
consultation with the university community 
during Council’s next round of hearings as a 
necessary prelude to formal advice that 
Council will subsequently endeavor to convey 
in time for the fiscal year 1977-78. Such ad- 
vice must take dead aim on a new policy and 
on the transition thereto. 


Cyclic Renewal in an Interim Setting 

Council has already made the importance it 
attaches to cyclic renewal a matter of record. 
But the question of Government assistance 
for major maintenance and renovation of 
physical plant cannot be divorced either from 
policy in the capital realm or the absence 
thereof. Council itself fell prey to existing un- 
certainties when it tendered its advice to Gov- 
ernment on what might constitute an ade- 
quate level of support for cyclic renewal in 
1975-76. Without descending into the realm of 
detail, Council reports simply that its deliber- 
ations at the time assigned to certain vari- 
ables drawn from the interim capital formula a 
validity that subsequent examination has not 
borne out. Fortunately Council did not formu- 
late its advice with primary reference to these 
variables but had recourse as its major mea- 
sure of need to the cyclic renewal requests 
that the Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
had been forced to reject through lack of 
funds in 1974-75. The end result was a recom- 
mendation—accepted by Government—in 
which Council’s confidence remains 
unshaken. 

But in formulating its position on cyclic re- 
newal in 1976-77, Council must in conscience 
disassociate its advice from the formula com- 
ponents to which it alluded a year ago. The 
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application of these or other formula com- 
ponents to the question of an adequate Gov- 
ernment funding level for cyclic renewal must. 
await policy development in the capital realm 
as a whole. In the meantime, the only re- 
sponsible option before Council is to take the 
figure of $11 million generated for new cyclic 
renewal projects in 1975-76 as an interim pla- 
teau from which to recommend a level of as- 
sistance for 1976-77. In deference to in- 
flationary trends under the guidelines of the 
federal anti-inflationary program, Council 
deems the appropriate adjustment to be the 
identical 7 per cent that it applied to the non- 
salary area of university system operating ex- 
penditures. Accordingly, Council recom- 
mends to the Minister and the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council: 


OCUA 74-15 
Level of Support for Cyclic Renewal in 1976-7 


That funds for new cyclic renewal projects in ) 
1976-77 be $11.8 million. 


Administrative Processes 

Council is pleased to conclude this memo- 
randum by reporting what it deems to be sub- 
stantial progress with respect to the adminis- 
trative processes whereby capital projects, 
particularly those of a cyclic-renewal nature, 
are approved for funding. The Ministry of Col- 
leges and Universities had already initiated a 
review of its procedures at the time Council's. 
recommendation for a study of internal ad- 
ministrative processes was accepted (OCUA 
74-14). Of key importance to Council as an af- 
termath of this study is the fact that the al- 
legedly cumbersome three-stage approval 
procedure can now in fact be readily tele- 
scoped into a single step. At the same time, 
the sequential three-stage procedure remains | 
available to universities that wish to use it, 
and Council is satisfied that it is in the interest | 
of the institutions that this option remain 
available. More generally, Council appre- | 
Ciates a state of genuine progress in the realm | 
of administrative processes, and exhorts both | 
the Ministry and the individual institutions to 
ensure that administrative improvements are 
communicated and understood. 





J. S. Dupré 
Chairman 
November 7, 1975 
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Appendix ‘A’: Government 
Objectives in 1975-76 


On November 18, 1974, the Minister of Col- 
leges and Universities enunciated the follow- 
ing as the Government's objectives in funding 
the university system for 1975-76: “to offset 
inflationary trends, to maintain or improve ex- 
isting levels of service and to accommodate 
predicted enrolment increases.” These ob- 
jectives were enunciated in the context of an 
announced Government spending target for 
the year in question. In Advisory Memo- 
randum 74-IV, submitted to the Minister and 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council on Febru- 
ary 8, 1975, Council expressed the considered 
opinion that the level of the announced 
spending target fell $16.2 million short of its 
best estimate of the cost of meeting the Gov- 
ernment’s objectives. While Government 
chose to make no increase in its spending 
level, it did not repudiate its objectives. 

Council has retained a strong interest in the 
adequacy of Government support for the uni- 
versity system given the funding objectives 
formulated in 1975-76. This is not only be- 
cause of Council’s sense of responsibility to- 
ward the system that comprises its terms of 
reference; it is also because of Council’s curi- 
osity about the soundness of the exercise it 
undertook in costing the Government's fun- 
ding objectives. Such an exercise, given its 
call on short-term forecasting, is intrinsically 
beset by uncertainty. Furthermore, as exe- 
cuted by Council in the winter of 1975, it was 
the product of a body whose corporate ex- 
perience, some four months after its ap- 
pointment, was somewhat less than awe- 
inspiring. 

Council reproduces its initial exercise in 
Table A-1. The base on which Council costed 
the Government's objectives consisted of the 
1974-75 budgeted expenditures of the fifteen 
provincially assisted universities as reported 
by the Committee of Finance Officers of the 
Universities of Ontario, augmented by budget 
figures submitted directly to Council by the 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute and the On- 
tario Institute for Studies in Education. Given 
the Government's objective, “to offset in- 
flationary trends”, university expenditures in 
1974-75 were escalated with reference to well 
known and widely accepted price indicators 
as reported by Statistics Canada and forecast 
by competent authorities. In particular, an in- 


crease of 11 per cent was applied in the salary 
and fringe benefit area with reference to the 
Consumer Price Index, and a careful scan- 
ning of the Wholesale Price Index yielded an 
escalation of 16 per cent for non-salary items. 
As to the Government’s objective “to main- 
tain or improve existing levels of service,” ref- 
erence was first made to certain real costs 
(progression through the ranks or toward the 
job rate in the salary area; allowance for fur- 
niture and equipment replacement in the non- 
salary area) that universities would have to 
bear even in the absence of inflation or en- 
rolment increases: These costs were allowed 
at a level of 2.5 per cent. At this juncture, the 
Government’s objective “to accommodate 


Table A-1 
Council’s Exercise in Advisory Memorandum 74-lV 


predicted enrolment increases” was taken tc 
join its service objective in that the additioné 
enrolment must be accommodated without 
prejudice to the prevailing level of service. A 
conservative prediction of enrolment increas 
was chosen, namely the mid-way point be- 
tween that forecast by the universities (1.6 pe 
cent) and the Ministry of Colleges and Univel 
sities (4.3 per cent). Thereupon a sweeping 
discount of 2.4 per cent was applied to the 
whole of the cost of maintaining or improving 
levels of service and accommodating pre- 
dicted enrolment increases. The end result 
was the application of 3 per cent, corrected | 
for price changes, as the cost of the service 
maintenance and enrolment accommodatior 
objectives. ' 





The Cost of Meeting the Government’s Objectives in 1975-76: Provincially Assisted Universities, 
Ryerson & OISE - ($ millions) 


1974-75 
Salaries 453.4 
Fringe Benefits 43.3 
Non-Salary 138.3 
Total 635.0 


Existing 

Service 
Inflationary Levels and Total 
Trend Predicted Estimated 
Costs Enrolment Cost 
1975-76 Costs 1975-76 
49.9 1501 518.4 

4.8 1.4 49.5 

22.1 8 165.2 
76.8 21 oon 


University System Revenues Under the Government's Expenditure Target for 1975-76 - ($ millions) 


Formula Grants 
Non-Formula Grants 
Contingency 

Other Revenue 
Tuition & Other Fees 


Total 


The Cost-Target Gap, 1975-76 - ($ millions) 


Cost of Meeting Government’s Objectives 
Revenues under Government’s Target Expenditure 


Cost-Target Gap 


Increase in 
Revenue in 
1974-75 1975-76 1975-76 

465.8 Pao: 538.3 
9.7 t 10.4 
0 441 11 
525 5.4 58.9 
105.0 3.2 108.2 
634.0 82.9 716.9 
Pee hs | 
716.9 
16.2 





1 For details of Council’s reasoning and analysis, see Ontario Council on University Affairs, 


First Annual Report, pp. 23-27. 
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) The expenditure-based exercise described 
sabove yielded the figure of $733.1 million 
shown in Table A-1 as Council’s best estimate 
of meeting the cost of the the Government's 
objectives in 1975-76. Against this amount 
‘Council tallied known income available in the 
form of formula, non-formula and con- 
tingency grants generated by the spending 
target for 1975-76, together with an estimate, 
based on 1974-75 institutional budgets, of tu- 
ition fee and other revenues. The tuition fee 


Table A-2 


portion of the exercise involved an adjust- 
ment limited to enrolment growth in defer- 
ence to the Government’s explicit 1975-76 
guideline “that there will be no increase in 
students’ tuition fees.” The resulting total rev- 
enue of $716.9 million, subtracted from the 
$733.1 estimated cost of the Government’s 
objectives, yielded what Council chose to call 
the “cost-target gap” of $16.2 million. 

In reviewing the exercise it undertook last 
winter, Council’s first concern has been with 





Table A-1 Revised to Incorporate Actual 1974-75 Expenditures and Revenues 


| 
The Cost of Meeting the Government's Objectives in 1975-76: Provincially Assisted Universities, 


Ryerson & OISE - ($ millions) 


| 1974-75 
Salaries 460.8 
Fringe Benefits 45.0 
Non-Salary 138.8 
644.6 


Total 








Existing 

Service 
Inflationary Levels and Total 
Trend Predicted Estimated 
Costs Enrolment Cost 
1975-76 Costs 1975-76 
5077 15.3 526.8 

5.0 1.5 51:5 

22.2 4.8 165.8 
77.9 21.6 744.1 


University System Revenues Under the Government’s Expenditure Target for 1975-76 - ($ millions) 


| 





| Increase in 

| Revenue in 

a 1974-75 1975-76 1975-76 
| (1) (2) 

Formula Grants 463.4 74.9 538.3 
Non-Formula Grants 9.6 0.7 10.3 
Contingency 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Other Revenue Srl syd 62.8 
Tuition & Other Fees 111.2 oc 114.5 
Total 641.3 4.6 725.9 
The Cost-Target Gap, 1975-76 - ($ millions) 

cost of Meeting Government's Objectives 744.1 
Revenues under Government's Target Expenditure 725.9 
Sost-Target Gap 18.2 


1) 
| income until 1975-76). 
(2) 
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Table A-1 revenue of $465.8 million minus $0.9 million in theology grants minus $1.5 million in Ryerson 
formula grants (attributable to a weight change approved in 1974-75 but not reflected in Ryerson grant 


Table A-1 formula grant increase of $72.5 million plus $1.5 million increase from Ryerson formula weight 
change plus Table A-1 contingency amount of $1.1 million minus $0.2 million increase in theology grants. 


the reliability of the base that it used to cost 
the Government’s objectives. Council sensed 
that there might be a tendency for budgeted 
expenditures in any given year to be higher 
than the amounts actually expended. Instinct 
aside, Council knew that its budgeted ex- 
penditure base for 1974-75 was deficient in 
that it excluded certain outlays of church- 
related colleges not incorporated in university 
budgets. In the face of this situation, Council 
chose to wed instinct to fact by using the 
missing church-related college expenditures 
as a proxy for possible over-budgeting of ex- 
penditure in the university system as a whole. 
Meantime, on the revenue side, Council had 
included the Government grants to the 
church-related colleges. For the rest, a mar- 
gin of error attached to Council’s calculation 
of tuition fees, other revenues and (due to a 


policy change) the Ryerson portion of for- 
mula grants. 

The passage of time, and with it the avail- 
ability of actual 1974-75 revenues and ex- 
penditures for the university system, includ- 
ing church-related colleges (save for their 
theology programs), has permitted Council to 
clear up the uncertainties that hedged the sta- 
tistical base of its 1975-76 funding exercise. 
What is now the firm 1974-75 base, i.e. actual 
rather than budgeted expenditures and reve-. 
nues, escalated by the identical factors used 
by Council last winter, is presented in Table 
A-2. It will be noted that the so-called “cost- 
target gap” becomes one of $18.2 million. Of | 
greater interest are certain inferences that the 
firm 1974-75 base permits about university fi- 
nancing. This matter will be taken up in Ap- 
pendix ‘B’. 





Table A-3 
Table A-2 Revised to Incorporate Updated Economic, Enrolment and Revenue Forecasts 


The Cost of Meeting the Government’s Objectives in 1975-76: 
Provincially Assisted Universities, Ryerson and OISE ($ Millions) 


1974-75 
Salaries 460.8 
Fringe Benefits 45.0 
Non-Salary 138.8 
Total 644.6 


Existing 
Service 
Inflationary Levels and Total 
Trend Predicted Estimated | 
Costs Enrolment Cost 
1975-76 Costs 1975-76 
507 26.1 537.6 
5.0 2.6 52.6 
TM 7.6 157.5 
66.8 36.3 747.7 


University System Revenues Under the Government’s Expenditure Target for 1975-76 - ($ Millions) 


1974-75 
Formula Grants 463.4 
Non-Formula 9.6 
Other Revenue oN (a4 
Tuition & Other Fees 1452 
Total 641.3 











The Cost-Target Gap, 1975-76 ($ Millions) | 


Cost of Meeting the Government’s Objectives 


Revenues Under the Government’s Target Expenditure 


Cost-Target Gap 
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Increase in 
Revenue in 
1975-76 1975-76 
74.9 538.3 
2.0 11.6 
0.8 (7.1) 57.9 (64.2) 
ome 116.9 
83.4 (89.7) 724.7 (731.0) 
747.7 
724.7 (731.0) 
CoO maul Oe! 











With the question of Council’s statistical 
base clarified, an additional and potentially 
less charitable backward glance can be fo- 
cused upon the quality of Council’s capacity 
to divine economic and enrolment trends. 
This is done in Table A-3, in which Council 
escalates the actual 1974-75 expenditure base 
in the light of its new knowledge about these 
trends. The passage of time has only sup- 
ported Council’s best estimate of consumer 
prices, and accordingly confirms the 11 per 
cent applied to salaries and fringe benefits 
last winter. In the non-salary area, the various 
‘components of the Wholesale Price Index 
moved with distinct moderation in the first six 
months of calendar 1975, but in the summer 
‘showed unhealthy signs of resurgence which 
are likely to be exacerbated during the fall, 
particularly in the realm of energy. On bal- 
ance, Council’s view of present trends is that 
the 16 per cent it applied in last winter's exer- 
‘cise warrants downward revision, and Table 
A-3 accordingly escalates non-salary ex- 
penditures by 8 per cent. A reverse situation 
obtains, however, with respect to enrolment 
increases. While 1975-76 enrolment estimates 
remain preliminary, the evidence indicates 
‘that Council’s figure of about 3 per cent en- 
‘rolment growth was a considerable under- 
estimate and that even the 4.3 per cent predic- 
tion made by the Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities was overly conservative. For the 
purpose of Table A-3, enrolment growth is ac- 
cordingly calculated at 5.1 per cent. Council’s 
winter estimates of the real costs of maintain- 
ing or improving levels of service are un- 
changed. The same sweeping discount of 2.4 
‘per cent in the name of “productivity gains” is 
applied to the cost of meeting the Govern- 
'ment’s funding objectives. The outcome is a 
revised total cost of meeting these objectives 
of $747.7 million. 

Against this cost of $747.7 million, Table A- 
3 tallies total revenues of $724.7 million, of 
which tuition fee income reflects the 5.1 per 
cent enrolment increase and other revenues 
are revised upward in deference to rising 
short term rates of interest. An alternative rev- 
‘enue total of $731.0 million is indicated in pa- 
rentheses since the line budget and other 
|Special grants of the Ministry of Colleges and 

Universities have not yet been fully traced to 
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recipient institutions and are therefore not to- 
tally incorporated in reported university 
revenues. 

Depending on which of the two revenue to- 
tals of $724.7 or $731.0 million is applied 
against the cost of $747.7 million, the result is 
a “cost-target gap” of $23.0 or $16.7 million. 
Having reviewed the funding exercise it un- 
dertook during the winter of 1975 in the light 
of all new knowledge that the passage of time 
has permitted, Council is content to leave to 
others the question of whether its efforts war- 
rant a passing mark. 


Appendix ‘B’: The State of the 
University System 


The task of costing a Government’s funding 
Objectives in any given year is important. Just 
as significant, however, is the financial state 
of the university system whether or not the 
Government has met the cost of its own ob- 
jectives. This is because, in an autonomous 
university system, institutions retain a fiscal 
behavior pattern of their own. In Council’s 
view one of its duties as it gains experience is 
to contribute to the state of knowledge about 
this behavior pattern. The present Appendix 
offers two initial contributions. The first con- 
cerns how university expenditures and reve- 
nues behave in the course of a fiscal year. The 
second involves the question of the differ- _ 
ence, if any, between the fiscal objectives that 
universities pursue in their own budgetary 
process and those that are enunciated by 
Government in funding these institutions. 


Table B-1 


University Expenditures and Revenues in 
1974-1975:Council’s interest in the fiscal-year 
behavior of university accounts led it to com- 
pare the budgeted and actual expenditures 
and revenues reported by COFO-UO for the 
fifteen provincially assisted universities in 
1974-75. Summary data, adjusted for clerical 
errors, are presented in Table B-1, and tell 
the following simple story. The fifteen pro- 
vincially assisted universities embarked upon 
the 1974-75 fiscal year with a total budgeted 
deficit of $9.4 million. They finished that 
year with an actual deficit of $2.8 million. The 
deficit reduction took place in a setting where 
both actual expenditures and actual revenues 
turned out to be higher than the amounts 
Originally budgeted. It was accomplished 
because actual revenue rose $6.6 million more 
than actual expenditure. 


Comparison of Budgeted and Actual Revenues and Expenditures 
For 1974-75: 15 Provincially Assisted Universities —($ Millions) 


Budgeted 
Expenditures . 594.1 
Revenues 584.7 


Deficit 9.4 





Table B-2 





Actual Change 
598.4 + 44 
595.6 +10.9 

2.8 - 6.6 


Comparison of Budgeted and Actual Revenues and Expenditures For 1974-75: 


15 Provincially Assisted Universities—($ Millions) 
Expenditures 





Budget Actual 

Brock 9.5 10.4 
Carleton 33.4 Sa.0 
Guelph 48.0 47.7 
Lakehead oh heat f 115 
Laurentian 10:3 10.5 
Laurentian Affiliates 3.4 3.4 
McMaster 41.3 42.6 
Ottawa S43 49.8 
Queen’s 42.6 42.0 
WLU 10.5 10.6 
Waterloo 46.1 47.9 
Trent 7.8 8.0 
Western 62.6 62.2 
Windsor 27.0 26.1 
York 48.9 50.6 
Toronto 139.7 141.6 
594.1 598.4 














Revenues 

Change Budget Actual Change 
+0.9 9.6 10.4 +0.8 
+0.1 32.8 sce +0.4 
-0.3 46.6 47.3 +0.7 
-0.2 10.9 TAZ +0.3 
£O.2: 10.0 107 +0.1 
0.0 3:0 Ss +0.0 
see 40.2 40.7 +0.5 
-1.5 49.2 49.8 +0.6 
-0.6 42.1 41.9 -0.2 
+0.1 11.0 11.4 +0.4 
1.0 45.9 47.4 +14 
+0.2 Tate’ 7.9 +0.4 
-0.4 61.9 63.1 +124 
-0.9 26.1 26.0 -0.1 
an hg 48.8 Sia +24 
+1.9 138.8 140.8 +2.0 
+4.3 584.7 595.6 +10.9 

























If nothing else, the story told by Table B-1 
permits the initial observation that there was 
remarkably little change in the expenditure 
and revenue picture sketched by 1974-75 
budgets and that which was actually recorded 
once the year had run its course. This same 
observation is confirmed in Table B-2. Here 
budgeted and actual revenues and ex- 
penditures are compared university by 
university. 

_ Adetailed probe by Council staff indicates 
that discrepancies between budgeted and ac- 
tual amounts are in fact even smaller than Ta- 
bles B-1 and B-2 indicate. This is because of a 
“netting and grossing” phenomenon whereby 
the budgeted figures of certain institutions 
are presented on a net basis while their actu- 
als are recorded on a gross basis. To take a 
simple example, a given university may bud- 
get by omitting a health clinic’s anticipated 
revenues from budgeted revenues, and in- 
Cluding only the clinic’s net anticipated ex- 
penditure in budgeted expenditures. At the 
end of the fiscal year, that same university will 
take the health clinic’s realized revenue into 
actual revenues, and include its gross ex- 
penditure in actual expenditures. If allowance 
is made for this “netting and grossing phe- 
nomenon”, the result does not alter the ob- 
served reduction in institutional deficits, but it 
brings actual 1974-75 expenditures almost 
exactly in line with budgeted expenditures 
and correspondingly reduces the excess of 
actual revenue over budgeted revenue. 

As the highlight of its initial probe into the 
fiscal year behavior of university accounts, 
‘Council deems it particularly important to 
comment on what is in fact a near identity of 
actual and budgeted expenditures in 1974-75. 
This identity lends a concrete dimension to 
allegations of fiscal stress that have been con- 
veyed by universities to Council. When uni- 
versities begin a fiscal year with a budgeted 
deficit, they have a major incentive to hold ac- 
tual expenditures as far below the budgeted 
level as possible. That their capacity to follow 
through was frustrated in 1974-75 may be due 
to ongoing inflationary trends that forced 
higher than anticipated salary or wage adjust- 
ments or that created unpredicted increases 
in the cost of certain goods. Alternatively or 
additionally, universities may already have 
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budgeted so close to the line that, despite in- 
ternal control measures (e.g. reductions in 
year-end spending), unanticipated enrolment 
increases occasioned unanticipated costs. 
The underlying factors doubtless varied from 
institution to institution but the over-all pic- 
ture is plain. Universities were unable to re- 
duce their outlays in the course of 1974-75. 
Only a marginal excess of actual over bud- 
geted revenues made it possible for the be- 
havior of university accounts to bring deficits 
in that year under control. 


University Fiscal Objectives in 1975-76: in an 
autonomous university system, institutions 
can be expected to follow objectives of their 
own. It is accordingly important to distinguish 
between the objectives a Government might 
have in funding the system, and the budgetary 
behavior of the institutions themselves. 
Council drew this distinction clearly in 
Advisory Memorandum 74-IV. That memoran- 
dum states: 


Council closes by re-emphasizing that it has cos- 
ted the Government’s objectives in an exercise in 
which these have been taken strictly as given. 
Consequently Council has made no allowance 
whatsoever for any other objectives. Thus, for 
example, Council has not taken into account an 
objective like fair and equitable salaries for uni- 
versity personnel in relation to comparable em- 
ployees in the public sector. Government did not 
list this among its chosen aims. Universities, of 
course, may choose or be compelled by force of 
circumstances to pursue this objective. The con- 
sequences of meeting it may possibly include 
deficits or a frustration of Government’s service 
level objective or both. 


Council’s attempt in Appendix A to update as 
fully as possible the cost to Government of 
meeting its funding objectives for 1975-76 
yields a “standard” that holds good for those 
objectives. But it tells us nothing about the 
objectives that universities are themselves fol- 
lowing. That question, however, can be 
broached for the university system as a whole 
if the budgeted expenditures of the institu- 
tions in 1975-76 are compared with what 
might be expected to prevail in a setting 
where the Government’s own objectives were 
fully funded. This “standard” is the cost of the 
Government objectives laid out in Table A-3 
of Appendix A. Table B-3 compares the uni- 


versity system’s currently budgeted ex- 
penditures to that “standard.” With the aid of 
its own extended inquiries into the financial 
state of universities during the spring and 
summer of 1975, Council makes the following 
observations. 


(1) It is interesting to speculate on why bud- 
geted academic salaries of $314.1 million 
should be $4.7 million lower than those envis- 
aged by the “standard.” Total salary increases 
awarded to continuing faculty for 1975-76 
were in the vicinity of 15 per cent. This per- 
centage is higher than the percentages ap- 
plied in calculating the “standard” (11 per 
cent for inflation and 2.5 per cent for career 
advancement). As to numbers of faculty in a 
setting of rising enrolment, preliminary and 
inexact data in Council’s possession indicate 
a small net increase in full-time faculty but 
provide no information as to changes in the 
part-time complement. It seems clear that 
universities attempted to pursue an equity 
policy in faculty salaries geared either to past 
losses in purchasing power or to comparable 
settlements or both. The open question is 
whether or not faculty mix and numbers 
turned out to be sufficient to maintain service 
levels in the face of enrolment increases. 

(2) The budgeted expenditures of univer- 
sities for support staff are ahead of the “stan- 
dard” and thus permit the conclusion that the 
university budgetary process discloses the 
pursuit of an equity policy in wages and sal- 
aries whose costs exceed the maintenance of 
purchasing power and progess toward the job 
rate. This conclusion is reinforced by impres- 
sionistic information before Council that indi- 


Table B-3 


Comparison of 1975-76 Budgeted Expenditures and Those Estimated in Table A-3 | 
1975-76 Expenditures for the Provincially Assisted Universities, Ryerson and OISE ($ millions) 


Budgeted 

Costs 

Academic Salaries 314.1 
Staff Salaries 219.9 
Total Salaries 534.0 
Fringe Benefits Dee 
Non-Salary 151.8 
TOTAL 738.0 











cates a net reduction in staff. In that a part of| 
this reduction might be attributable to true | 
productivity gains, it should again be remem-| 
bered that Council’s “standard” incorporates | 
a sizeable target to this effect. Accordingly, it| 
is entirely reasonable to entertain the hypoth-; 
esis that the pursuit of equitable salaries for | 
support staff took place at the cost of main- 
taining levels of service. | 

(3) The near identity between budgeted ex- 
penditures for fringe benefits and those indi- | 
cated by the “standard” is likely due to the 
convergence between the “standard” and the; 
combined budgeted expenditures for aca- 
demic and staff salaries. To the extent that 
universities have warned Council of pending | 
pension plan bills for unfunded liabilities and) 
experience related deficiencies, Table B-3 
does not indicate that these affected univer- | 
sity budgets in 1975-76. 

(4) The apparent gap between the ‘“‘stan- 
dard” and budgeted expenditures in the non-! 
salary area is a telling indicator of the extent 
to which the university budgetary process 
failed to accommodate the objective of main- 
taining levels of service. It lends a concrete di- 
mension to the problem that universities have’ 
repeatedly and emphatically brought to 
Council’s attention: deteriorating library ac- 
quisition budgets, deficient plant mainte- 
nance, non-replacement of obsolete furniture 
and equipment—in brief, a state of capital 
consumption. 


The sum of the above observations delin- 
eates its own tale of fiscal stress. The budget- | 
ary decisions made within the university sys- 
tem accorded priority to an objective of 


Costs Constructed 





in Table A-3 Difference : 
318.8 - 4.7 

218.8 +11 9 
537.6 - 3.6 
52.6 -0.4 
157.5 — 57 


747.7 - 9.7 





equitable salary settlements. Meantime, the 
reported pattern of enrolment growth indi- 
cated that the university system was accom- 
modating the existing demand for student 


| 


olaces. Bearing in mind that the standard of 
comparison involves a sizeable allowance for 
droductivity gains, the compensation of per- 
sonnel and the accommodation of students 
were accomplished at the expense of levels of 
service. 

_ These twin objectives were accomplished 
at another expense not recorded in Table B-3: 
a sizeable budgeted deficit of $16.1 million in 
the university system as a whole. This is the 
‘inal component of fiscal stress that charac- 
‘erizes the university system in 1975-76. 
Council’s own best estimates of university 
vevenues depicted in Appendix A indicate a 
marginal downward revision in the budgeted 
deficit that is outlined in Table B-4. But in the 
ast analysis, there is little likelihood that 
1975-76 will end with a system-wide deficit of 
ess than $7 million. Under conditions of fiscal 
stress the resistance of university expendi- 
‘ures against downward revision during the 
course of the fiscal year, duly analyzed at the 
outset of this Appendix, offers unhappy 
2vidence to this effect. 





Table B-4 


Alternative Deficits In 1975-76: 
rovincially Assisted Universities, Ryerson and OISE 


| ($Million) 
Revenues (Table A-3) 
- Formula Grants 538.3 

Non-formula Grants 11.6 

Other Revenue 57.9 ( 64.2) 
_ Tuition and Other Fees 116.9 

TOTAL 724.7 (731.0) 
ess: Budgeted Expenditures 
' (Table B-3) 738.0 (738.0) 
Jeficit -13.3 ( -7.0) 
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75-VIl The Allocation of the 
Government’s Operating 
Support for the University 
System in 1976-77 


By letter of December 12, 1975 to the Chair- 
man of Council, the Minister of Colleges and 
Universities confirmed a global spending tar- 
get of $651 million in support of university 
system operations in 1976-77. By the same 
letter, the Minister formally referred to Coun- 
cil the task of advising on the distribution of 
$637.5 million in operating grants. The 
amount referred by the Minister is very close 
to the level of funding envisaged by three rec- 
ommendations (OCUA 75-12, 75-13 and 75- 
14) submitted by Council in Advisory Memo- 
randum 75-VI. These recommendations en- 
tailed operating support of up to $642.8 mil- 
lion, divided as follows: 


(1) a base line amount of $625.8 million 
(OCUA 75-12) to be distributed among the 
provincially-assisted universities, Ryerson 
and the Ontario Institute for Studies in Edu- 
cation and deemed by Council as sufficient 
“to offset inflationary trends, to maintain exis- 
ting levels of service and to accommodate 
predicted enrolment increases at the under- 
graduate level”; 

(2) asupplementary amount of $8 million 
(OCUA 75-13) “to recognize the needs for fi- 
nancial viability in the university system”; 

(3) an amount of “up to” $9 million (QCUA 
74-14) on behalf of special institutions and 
policy purposes. 


In this Memorandum, Council responds to 
the Minister's reference on the allocation of 
$637.5 million. Council notes that this sum is 
more than sufficient to cover its base line 
amount of $625.8 million. 


The Operating Grants Formula 

A most gratifying outcome of the level of sup- 
port accorded by Goverment for university 
operations in 1976-77 is that it permits Coun- 
cil to recommend what, in the course of its au- 
tumn deliberations, emerged as its preferred 
methods for allocating operating support to 
the university system for 1976-77. A critically 
important “test” for the level of support suf- 
ficient to sustain Council’s allocative prefer- 
ences was deemed by Council to be its base 
line funding figure of $625.8 million, which in 


this event has been more than covered. Coun- 
cil accordingly proceeds to outline its pre- 
ferred modifications of the existing operating 
grants formula under two headings. The first, 
Graduate Funding Under Formula Sus- 
pension, is suggested by the acceptance of 
the recommendation made by Council in Ad- 
visory Memorandum 75-V. The second, For- 
mula Sensitivity to Undergraduate Enrolment 
Change, deals with Council’s consideration of 
the extent to which the allocation of formula 
grants in the undergraduate sector might ac- 
quire a different sensitivity to enrolment 
change. 


Graduate Funding Under Formula 
Suspension 

In Advisory Memorandum 75-V, Council rec- 
ommended “that the present formula be sus- 
pended with respect to funding of graduate 
work in 1976-77 and 1977-78 in favour of 
grants to institutions that will be totally insen- 
sitive to changes in enrolment levels.” Having 
made this recommendation, Council left open 
the question of the alternative mechanisms 
whereby funds for the support of graduate 
study could be most equitably generated and 
distributed in 1976-77. In Council’s words, 


One possible approach is simply to consider the 
1975-76 graduate income of each institution as 
its base grant, and to escalate this amount for in- 
flation. This approach, given slip year, would 
produce a distribution of funds that is geared to 
1974-75 enrolment. While Council deems Advi- 
sory Memorandum 75-|| as constituting due no- 
tice of such a possibility, it is seriously consid- 
ering an alternative that would respect the 1975- 
76 distribution of enrolment, including enrolment 
in new programs recently approved as eligible 
for funding. Under this alternative the base for 
the 1976-77 graduate studies grant would remain 
the system-wide income for 1975-76, but the de- 
rived amount would be distributed in a manner 
that reflected institutional enrolment in 1975-76 
rather than 1974-75. 


Council now declares its explicit preference 
for the institutional enrolment count em- 
bodied in the second of the alternatives it out- 
lined in Advisory Memorandum 75-V. The al- 
location of graduate funding in accordance 
with 1975-76 BIU’s cushions the impact of a 
sudden suspension of the formula system that 
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has influenced university expectations for al-| 
most a decade. The same alternative is what | 
permits enrolment in programs that were for-| 
mally approved last summer, prior to formula 
suspension, to be treated in the same manner} 
as enrolment in all other hitherto approved | 
programs. For these reasons, Council re- 
commends to the Minister: 


OCUA 75-16 | 
Distribution Mechanism with Respect to the | 
Funding of Graduate Work in 1976-77 and 
1977-78 | 
That under formula suspension with respect 
to the funding of graduate work in 1976-77 
and 1977-78, grants to institutions be allo- 
cated in accordance with the distribution of 
eligible graduate Basic Income Units reportec 
in 1975-76, these units to be designated dur- 
ing the period of suspension as Graduate 
Funding Units. 


Council has chosen to recommend that 1975-' 
76 eligible graduate BIU’s be designated 
Graduate Funding Units as a convenient label 
for the distinction that will prevail between the 
funding treatment accorded to undergraduate 
enrolment and that accorded to graduate en- 
rolment during the period of formula 
suspension. 

Having chosen to recommend that the dis- 
tribution of graduate grants under formula 
suspension be through Graduate Funding 
Units equal to the number of eligible 1975-76 
graduate BIU’s, Council is sensitive to the 
issue posed by enrolment in programs that 
were in advanced stages of the funding ap- 
proval process at the time that Advisory 
Memorandum 75-I|V initiated departures from 
past practice subsequently capped by for- 
mula suspension. Students enrolled in such — 
programs do not count as eligible 1975-76 
BIU’s, and Council has considered what ac- _ 
tion, if any, might be warranted on its part. 

A key element of past practice that was 
brought to an end by Advisory Memorandum, 
75-IV was the one whereby a Council recom-| 
mendation for program approval could be ex- | 
pected to flow easily and automatically from 
the point where a proposed program was cer- 
tified as being in accord with institutional 
plans, in an unembargoed discipline and in 
possession of a favourable appraisal. Council 





learly signalled in Advisory Memorandum 
5-IV that these conditions would henceforth 
emain necessary but that they would no 
nger automatically prove sufficient. Indeed, 
vat Memorandum proposed to terminate the 
equential submission throughout the year of 
rogram approval requests in favour of a situ- 
tion where “Council will in future advise on 
ew graduate programs on only one fixed 
ate each year’. This new practice, it was 
ubmitted, “will enable Council to have before 
the entire range of proposed new programs 
tonce, and facilitate its task of balancing fis- 
al realities and new initiatives.” From the 
me the Minister of Colleges and Universities 
2sponded favourably to Council’s suggested 
pproach, the approval of any given new 
raduate program became a matter for con- 
2cture. In Council’s view, this fact assumes 
ritical importance in dealing with the ques- 
on now posed under formula suspension by 
1e status of enrolment in programs that were 
advanced stages of the funding approval 
rocess last summer. Whether or not formula 
uspension was in place, the existence of Ad- 
jsory Memorandum 75-|IV would couch the 
latter of whether these programs might re- 
eive approval in hypothetical terms. 

As for formula suspension itself, Council 
ppreciates that this device is not immune to 
ny of anumber of the questions that can ad- 
ere to the use of blunt instruments. But the 
articular question raised by BIU eligibility 

oF programs in an advanced stage of the fun- 
ing approval process last summer is one that 
‘Ouncil is disinclined to remedy during the 
eriod of formula suspension because the 
latter of approving any given program would 
ave remained hypothetical even in the ab- 
2nce of formula suspension. 

Given the strict attitude that Council 

dopts, a very particular set of circumstances 
ttaching to a single program lead it to rec- 
mmend funding approval at this time so that 
‘udents enrolled in that programme in 1975- 
5, if any, can count as Graduate Funding 
nits in the base that will govern graduate 
Inding distribution under formula sus- 
ension. The program in question is the Mas- 
2r of Science in Watershed Ecology at Trent 
Iiversity. This is the lone program concern- 
1g which Council received a formal COU re- 
uest for funding during the period that inter- 
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vened between the submission of Advisory 
Memorandum 75-IV to the Minister on June 
21st and the release to the university commu- 
nity of that Memorandum together with the 
Minister’s response on July 22nd. In that ad- 
herence to past practice appears called for up 
to the day when the university community 
was Officially notified of change, Council sim- 
ply notes that the M.Sc. in Watershed Ecology 
at Trent University was duly certified by letter 
of June 30th from the Executive Vice Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee on Academic 
Planning as being in an unembargoed disci- 
pline, in possession of a favourable appraisal 
and in accord with that institution’s five-year 
plan, and accordingly, recommends to the 
Minister: 


OCUA 75-17 

Master's Program in Watershed Ecology at 
Trent University 

That the M.Sc. in Watershed Ecology at Trent 
University be deemed eligible for funding. 


Formula Sensitivity to Undergraduate En- 
roiment Change 

Through Advisory Memorandum 75-1!1, Coun- 
cil gave notice to the effect that it was “ac- 
tively considering options whereby the for- 
mula that will determine operating grants for 
1976-77 might be made less sensitive than the 
present formula to enrolment changes.” For- 
r ula suspension in the graduate realm in- 
volves a period of total insensitivity to en- 
rolment. Council now broaches the possibility 
of a gradual process whereby the formula that 
remains ongoing in the undergraduate sector 
can acquire some reduced sensitivity to en- 
rolment change. 

Council’s spring hearings gave it the benefit 
of a broad range of views on formula sensi- 
tivity to enrolment. These views were formu- 
lated with evident care. Their sophistication 
precludes comparative tabulation and indeed 
is such that no particular consensus can be 
readily identified. At the most general level, 
the prime university concern is for adequacy 
of funding without regard to any particular 
formula approach. Below this level of gener- 
alization, Council took away the impression 


that fiscal stability sufficient to maintain ser- 
vice levels is accorded a measure of priority 
over growth and that accessibility of the uni- 
versity system to student numbers is hedged 
by a genuine concern for the quality of a stu- 
dent’s university experience. In a context of 
limited financial resources, there is evident 
support for reduced formula sensitivity to en- 
rolment changes from important quarters, no- 
tably the operating grants committee of the 
Council of Ontario Universities, the C.O.U. 
special committee to assess university poli- 
cies and plans, and the Ontario Cof- 
dederation of University Faculty Associ- 
ations. Certain individual institutions made 
specific suggestions whereby formula funding 
might be made less sensitive to enrolment. 

Council’s views on the question of formula 
sensitivity to enrolment change evolved over 
a lengthy series of meetings. Council began 
by taking as its own the concerns of the uni- 
versity community over growth and stability, 
accessibility and quality. These concerns are 
longrun as well as immediate. Council has no 
claim to any special degree of clairvoyance, 
but simply takes existing demographic data 
as indicating the likelihood of some further 
growth in student numbers through the early 
nineteen eighties, followed by a lengthy pe- 
riod of possibly severe enrolment decline. In 
the shorter run, the Government’s avowed 
policy, reflected in its funding levels, of main- 
taining a university system that is broadly ac- 
cessible, speaks for a university environment 
that should accommodate some further mea- 
sure of growth. Looking further ahead, sta- 
bility, always a desideratum in university fi- 
nancing, may acquire particular vulnerability 
in a setting where the adequacy of funding 
levels is no longer supported by the priority 
claim of a public expenditure sector whose 
service is in a state of rising demand. These 
twin considerations set Council on a search 
for a formula change that would at once re- 
spect the immediate claims of accessibility 
and accommodate the longer run premium on 
stability. 

At this juncture, Council’s deliberations 
yielded a key test to be met by any important 
formula change. Such change should have 
long as well as short-run validity. As a logical 
extension of this proposition, such change 
should, at the time of adoption, promise to 
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minimize any need for year-to-year tam- 
pering. With respect to enrolment sensitivity, 
this consideration alone led Council to down- 
grade the advisability of so-called “split Basic 
Income Unit” options, whereby additional 
BIU’s in any given year might be accorded a 
fractional value of the prior-year BIU’s. “Split 
BIU” options to varying degrees beg genuine 
questions of devising fractional values for 
successive years. The result is an atmosphere 
of uncertainty, to say nothing of a tax on the 
future ingenuity of the would-be author of for 
mula reform. 

At this point Council began to accord the 
most serious consideration to the possibility 
of enrolment averaging. A proposal of this na: 
ture had indeed been advanced in the course 
of Council’s spring hearings by the University, 
of Western Ontario. Formula support geared 
to a moving multi-year enrolment average Car 
maintain a growth incentive and hence hon- 
our the goal of accessibility. At the same time 
enrolment averaging generates a genuine ele 
ment of stability over the longer run. In the in- 
termediate term, this same technique in- 
sulates institutional income from sudden anc 
unpredictable enrolment drops and hence 
fosters a more secure planning atmosphere. 

With the case for enrolment averaging thus 
put, Council’s attention focused on an addi- | 
tional consideration that in the end clinched. 
its final choice. Council has accumulated 
what now amounts to an impressive list of 
suggestions for formula change. This list is © 
prominently marked by requests for revision: 
in program weights. The merits of these re- 
quests doubtless vary. But program weight | 
changes, however warranted they may be, 
have a likely impact on the distribution of _ 
operating support among institutions. A for- 
mula geared to enrolment in a single year un- 
doubtedly accentuates the possibility that 
weight changes will engender abrupt redis- 
tributive effects. This possibility can in turna 
too easily become a factor that inhibits an 
honest appraisal of the merits of weight 
changes in good faith with all concerned. _ 
Since it is Council’s most earnest wish to 
minimize barriers to needed formula re- | 
visions, the enrolment averaging technique — 
acquires additional merit in that it permits 
gradual phasing with respect to a potentially 
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nportant sector of formula change. 

In sum, enrolment averaging came to be 
een by Council not only as striking an in- 
iting balance between growth and stability 
ut indeed as a bona fide to the university 
ommunity that yet other steps in formula re- 
rm Can and will be contemplated seriously. 
‘would be quite premature for Council to ex- 
ress at this time the span of years that might 
nally be incorporated into a moving average. 
or discussion purposes with the university 
ommunity, Council invites contemplation of 
hat by 1979-80 could be five-year average of 
nrolments in the years 1974-75 through 
978-79. 

_For the present, Council, having become 
onvinced of the merits of enrolment aver- 
ging, wishes the university system to ap- 
roach its coming cycle of undergraduate ad- 
iissions decisions with foreknowledge of 
>rmula sensitivity to enrolment in the 1977- 
8 fiscal year. Council views 1976-77, the im- 
1ediate fiscal year with which this Memo- 
andum is primarily concerned, as providing 
1e ideal opportunity for transition from the 
urrent single-year enrolment system. 
Council favours for 1977-78 a distribution 
i formula grants geared to average under- 
‘'raduate BIU’s in each of 1974-75, 1975-76 
% 1976-77. For 1976-77, Council’s choice of 
'n appropriate transition is one that will ac- 
ord a one-third weight to 1974-75 under- 
raduate BIU’s and a two-thirds weight to 
975-76 undergraduate BIU’s. Accordingly 
youncil recommends to the Minister: 















)CUA 75-18 

\istribution Mechanism with Respect to For- 
qula (Undergraduate) Grants in 1976-77 

hat the distribution of formula grants in 
976-77 be based upon an averaging of one- 
nird of the eligible undergraduate BIU’s in 
jach institution in 1974-75 and two-thirds of 
ligible undergraduate BIU’s in each institu- 
on in 1975-76. 





Furthermore, to assist universities in their 
/scal and undergraduate enrolment planning 
or 1977-78, Council wishes to request an 
arly Ministerial announcement with respect 
the distribution mechanism that should 
revail in that year. Council therefore recom- 
1ends to the Minister 
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OCUA 75-19 

Distribution Mechanism with Respect to For- 
mula (Undergraduate) Grants in 1977-78 
That the Minister give early notice of intent 
that 1977-78 formula grants be distributed in 
relation to the average number of eligible un- 
dergraduate BIU’s in each institution during 
the years 1974-75, 1975-76 and 1976-77. 


This much brought forward, Council retains 
under advisement as the subject of potential 
recommendations for possible imple- 
mentation in 1977-78 or later years its entire 
list of requests for formula revision. With par- 
ticular regard to submissions for program 
weight changes, Council offers the very re- 
vision in enrolment sensitivity it has recom- 
mended as its assurance that all such sub- 
missions will be treated seriously. 


The Distributive Impact of Recommendations 
75-16 and 75-18 

Table | illustrates the distributive impact of 
Council’s recommendations on formula sus- 
pension with respect to graduate funding and 
on the particular averaging technique se- 
lected for formula grants in 1976-77. For the 
purpose of the illustration, a fixed grant sum 
of $612.9 million is distributed in Column 1 as 
if the provisions of the slip-year enrolment 
formula in effect in 1975-76 had been carried 
forward into 1976-77; then in Column 2 under 
these same provisions as affected by the 
Graduate Funding Unit approach; and finally 
in Column 3 under the sum total of under- 
graduate BIU averaging and GFU’s under for- 
mula suspension. The amounts shown in the 
columns permit direct comparision of the al- 
location of a fixed sum under each of these 
distribution mechanisms. The illustrative 
grant sum of $612.9 million that underlies the 
exercise is derived from Council’s base line 
funding recommendation of $625.8 million, 
less an arbitrary amount of $12.9 million set 
aside for extrapolated bilingualism and 
Northern grants and for allocation between 
supplementary grants or additional formula 
or graduate grants. 
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| The differences among the grant amounts 
jisplayed in the three columns can be expla- 
red in terms of the differences among unit 
alues. Column 1 grants are based on a BIU 
alue of $2,245. Column 2 grants involve a 
MU value of $2,249 and a GFU value of 

2, 229. The moderately lower GFU value 
tems from the differential treatment ac- 
orded by Council to graduate as opposed to 
ndergraduate funding in Advisory Memo- 
andum 75-VI. Column 3 grants involve a BIU 
alue of $2,286 and the same GFU value as 
ye Column 2 grants. The BIU value under- 
ving Column 3 grants is moderately higher 
yan the Column 2 BIU value because of en- 
olment averaging. 

Council is content to leave this illustration 
f the redistributive results of its recommen- 
ations to speak for itself. Council simply 
otes that its recommendations have a dis- 
nctly moderate redistributive impact gener- 
lly and, with particular regard to formula 
uspension in the realm of graduate funding, 
vat the result marginally favours institutions 
lith a low proportion of graduate students, 
icluding all five of the universities regarded 
's small. 


| 
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Supplementary, Northern 
and Bilingualism Grants 


Supplementary Grants 

Carleton, Windsor and York. |n Advisory 
Memorandum 74-II, Council last year re- 
viewed at some length various criteria that 
might be used to justify the accordance of 
supplementary support to designated institu- 
tions. In the particular cases of three univer- 
sities that had requested supplementary fun- 
ding—Carleton, Windsor and York—Council 
declared itself “short of an adequate rationale 
for supplementary grants.” Council accepted 
the word of these universities that they had 
problems; its difficulty lay in indentifying 
these problems and in assessing the extent to 
which such problems if identified might sus- 
tain a case in equity for supplementary 
grants. 

Faced with this difficulty, Council con- 
fessed to a state of mystification and tempo- 
rarily resolved its quandary to the benefit of 
Carleton, Windsor and York by recommen- 
ding supplementary grants for 1975-76. But 
these grants were to be viewed as “plainly 
transitional in nature’, and Council requested 
that “henceforth specific reports be submitted 
to it by the three universities in question doc- 
umenting progress in the identification and 
solution of their problems, with their particu- 
lar attention concentrated on showing why, in 
equity, such support should not be phased 
out within the next two or three years.” 

Council acknowledges with gratitude the 
efforts made by Carleton, Windsor, and York 
in preparing documented cases on their re- 
spective positions, and appreciates the frank 
quality of the oral discussions with their offi- 
cials that the presentations of these cases oc- 
casioned. There is no question that Council's 
dialogue with representatives of these three 
institutions made a considerable contribution 
to its education in matters of university fi- 
nance. As a general proposition, Council re- 
mains unconvinced, as it was a year ago, that 
the so-called “mix” criterion discussed at 
length in Advisory Memorandum 74-1! offers 
grounds for supplementary support. On the 
other hand, Council has gained heightened 
awareness of certain broad questions that will 
contribute to its views on the future devel- 
opment of university financing in Ontario. 
One concerns the recognition of enrolment or 
head-count related costs as distinct from pro- 


gram costs; a second involves the distribution 
of formula weights among general and hon- 
ours undergraduate students. Yet a third 
problem might attach to the costs inherent in 
providing integrated instruction by full-time 
faculty to part-time sutdents; but here Coun- 
cil has found that the characteristic of high in- 
tegration is in fact not peculiar to Carleton 
and York and may be more generally related 
to internal university priorities than to a defi- 
ciency in the current formula. 

What has contributed to Council’s edu- 
cation on issues to which it should be sensi- 
tive in advising on formula revision is one 
thing. What in Council’s view would consti- 
tute an adequate rationale in equity for con- 
tinued supplementary grants to Carleton, 
Windsor and York is quite another. Such a ra- 
tionale would have to be grounded in evi- 
dence to the effect that Carleton, Windsor and 
York have suffered from formula-generated 
inequities to the point where the beneficial 
impact of future formula revisions on their in- 
dividual positions should be anticipated 
through a continuation of extra-formula fun- 
ding at this time. Given the variety of pleas 
brought forward by numerous universities in- 
cluding Carleton, Windsor and York for for- 
mula changes, Council is by no means as- 
sured that the end result generated by a 
revised formula would indeed improve the rel- 
ative positions of Carleton, Windsor and York. 


In the circumstances, Council has had oc- 
casion to ponder seriously whether whatever 
problems led to supplementary support for 
Carleton, Windsor and York in 1974-75 and 
1975-76 lay outside the realm of the current 
formula per se. Council’s conclusion is that 
the most significant hypothesis for explaining 
the position of Carleton, Windsor and York is 
that a lack of balance between resource com- 
mitments and enrolment growth during the 
first part of the present decade handicapped 
them with a temporary burden of excess ca- 
pacity. Their evident enrolment growth in 
1975-76, coupled with virtually unchanged 
staff resources, is taken by Council as indi- 
cating that the three universities continued to 
share a degree of excess capacity that 
awaited filling. Council’s judgement is that it 
was excess Capacity more than any formula- 
generated inequity that distinguished the 
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problems besetting Carleton, Windsor and | 
York. In this light, Council is not recommer) 
ding supplementary grants for these univer} 
sities in 1976-77. 

The mystification that led Council to rec-) 
ommend supplementary grants to Carleton; 
Windsor and York in 1975-76 in effect levied) 
“tax” on the formula support of the total inst} 
tutional system, a “tax” whose payment re-| 
lated more to a lack of balanced growth witth 
these three universities than to formula- | 
generated difficulties peculiar to these instit 
tions alone. This result, to Council, calls foi 
termination rather than a phasing out of th¢ 
supplementary grants accorded for 1975-7 
to Carleton, Windsor and York. Council onl 
adds the observation that these institutions) 
will receive in 1976-77 a percentage increas 
in formula grants which, if calculated over tl) 
combined formula and supplementary grar} 
received in 1975-76, is higher than the per-{ 
centage increase in the formula support of} 
several universities that have never had the! 
benefit of special funding. | 

Brock, Lakehead, Laurentian and Trent. 
Council in Advisory Memorandum 74-II at-| 
tached legitimacy to the notion that size | 
could serve as a criterion for the accordand 
of supplementary grants, and therefore re-| 
commended that such grants be made to | 
Brock, Lakehead, Laurentian and Trent in | 
1975-76. Recognizing that a key question il) 
the application of the size criterion to the mj 
ter of supplementary grants might involve t} 
enrolment threshold at which a small unive' 
sity should be able to fulfill expectations of} 
viability without such support, Council was, 
strongly impressed by the fact that Brock U} 
versity openly declared itself just short of | 
what it deemed to be its own threshold size; 
Council accordingly invited all small univer) 
sities to assist it during 1975-76 in resolving 
the problem of their critical enrolment thres| 
olds for the future. At the time, it appeared! 
Council that encouraging individual institu 
tions to identify their own threshold sizes | 
might offer an improvement over multiple at 
inconclusive efforts made by others in the pé 
to identify mathematically a threshold poin| 
that would be common to all small : 
universities. 





_ Having examined submissions from On- 
ario’s small universities which it gratefully 
icknowledges, and having further engaged in 
orthright discussions with their officials, 
20uncil must report that its attempt to deter- 
nine individual threshold sizes through a pro- 
sess Of self-identification had mixed results. 
Souncil did succeed in identifying certain 
»henomena of potential significance to the 
uture of the Ontario university system, for ex- 
‘imple the existence at Lakehead and Lau- 
entian of a substantial number of under- 
jraduate places that could apparently be 


| 


——< 








illed at a marginal cost less than one-third of 
iverage cost. The same universities made 
‘onsiderable efforts to identify threshold 
‘izes, but it was plain that each university's 
hreshold involved delicate assumptions 
ibout enrolment distribution among pro- 
jrams. On a different level Council learned 
nuch, particularly from Trent University, 
ibout the extent to which the aims and objec- 
ves of an institution can relegate threshold 
ize to a distinctly secondary consideration. 
nsum, Council’s own quest for threshold 
izes during the last year proved elusive. 

' Council undertook on its own to review 
‘losely the past development of funding pol- 
cy with respect to small universities in On- 
ario and has discussed with the presidents of 
3rock and Wilfrid Laurier the circumstances 
hat have enabled these institutions to con- 
ider themselves at or beyond a threshold 
l\oint of emergence. Wilfrid Laurier is quite 
idently a special case, having only recently 
nade the transition from a denominational in- 
itution to the status of a provincially assisted 
iniversity. For quite different reasons, Brock 
iffers a special case as well. 

| The development of provincial policy to- 
vard the funding of small institutions ac- 
uired a distinct change in tone as the nine- 
een sixties drew to a close. Having begun 

ith a policy that generated special support 
jeared solely to the size of what were much 
imaller institutions at the time the formula 
‘ame into being, the Committee on University 
\ffairs, officials of the Ministry of Colleges 
ind Universities, and indeed the Minister of 
2olleges and Universities in the period 1969- 
'3 Suggested quite explicitly and with in- 
‘reasing urgency that emergence onto the 
Ormula should be viewed as a question of 
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time as well as a question of size. The special 
case of Brock quite evidently joins the change 
in provincial policy during this period. That 
institution evidently took the signals it re- 
ceived from the Government with great seri- 
ousness, and indeed in the words of the cur- 
rent President placed an “urge to emerge” ina 
position of primacy. In reaching for its goal, 
Brock was doubtless assisted by the fact that 
it has been alone among the four small uni- 
versities to have enjoyed uninterrupted 
growth since 1969. But there is no question in 
Council’s mind that careful internal planning 
in the deliberate pursuit of emergence has 
played a major role. 

In 1975-76 Lakehead, Laurentian and Trent 
remained smaller than Brock in its state of 
near emergence. Beyond this point, the two 
northern universities must be distinguished 
from Trent. As northern institutions, Lake- 
head and Laurentian developed in a setting 
where the provision of regionally oriented ed- 
ucational, research and community services 
was accorded major priority. In that the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario chose last year on Coun- 
cil’s advice to accord explicit recognition to 
the peculiar needs that the Northern environ- 
ment generates for university services, it sin- 
gled out as a matter of public policy a dis- 
tinguishing factor that hitherto may have 
blurred the distinction between size and the 
existence of truly extraordinary geographical 
circumstances. Council appreciates the ex- 
tent to which, until 1975-76, Lakehead and 
Laurentian may have been quite uncertain 
about whether their supplementary grants in- 
volved an implicit geographical component. 
Northern grants now eliminate this possible 
source of past confusion. 

Such a possible source of past confusion is 
of course absent in the case of Trent. That in- 
stitution has consistently awarded primacy to 
its own aims and objectives. Upon exam- 
ination, the record is not lacking in evidence 
that Trent has deployed its resources with 
care. Nonetheless, Trent’s posture gives 
Council cause to have reservations about 
whether signals concerning Government fun- 
ding evidently received from the Committee 
on University Affairs, Ministry officials and 
the Minister in the past were fully assimilated. 


The current environment makes it im- 
portant that it be clearly understood that there 
is little or no likelinood that supplementary 
grants to Trent, and for that matter supple- 
mentary as distinct from Northern grants to 
Lakehead and Laurentian, can or should con- 
tinue indefinitely. For one thing, that environ- 
ment is bringing the entire Ontario university 
system to the brink of a period when, begin- 
ning in the mid-nineteen eighties, total en- 
rolment is almost inevitably bound to decline 
in that system as a whole. For another, the 
current economic climate indicates that it is 
the better part of prudence for all concerned, 
and particularly institutions with special fun- 
ding claims based on elusive grounds, to an- 
ticipate in their internal planning and deci- 
sion-making a level and distribution of public 
resources that reflect increasing stringency. 

Council wishes to communicate to Lake- 
head, Laurentian and Trent in the clearest 
possible terms that its advice to Government 
with respect to supplementary grants will in 
the coming years openly urge further empha- 
sis on time as a major factor in emergence 
onto formula funding. It will accordingly en- 
courage the Government to reduce supple- 
mentary grants year by year. Council will of 
course give high priority to the examination of 
possible formula changes. If warranted by 
considerations of system-wide equity, such 
changes might assist Lakehead, Laurentian 
and Trent or any one of these universities in 
accelerating the process of emergence. But 
for each of them, the most careful internal 
stock-taking, the fullest exploration of re- 
lations with other institutions in the local 
community and the university system, and the 
most active cultivation of private means of 
support are bound to be crucial. 

Council's approach to the specific matter of 
supplementary grant amounts for next year is 
grounded in the above considerations. Hav- 
ing delivered its message, Council has wished 
to avoid in 1976-77 precipitous financial con- 
sequences for the three institutions that have 
yet to emerge. In this context, it has sought to 
be sensitive to the advent of enrolment aver- 
aging for formula income, and also to devise 
an end result that will produce for Lakehead, 
Laurentian and Trent percentage increases in 
combined formula and supplementary grant 
income that for the coming year will fall within 
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the range of percentage increases in the for 
mula income of other institutions in the un- 
iversity system. Council accordingly recom: 
mends to the Minister: 


OCUA 75-20 

Supplementary Grants to Lakehead, Lau- 
rentian and Trent, 1976-77 

That supplementary grants in the following | 
amounts be made to Lakehead, Laurentian 
and Trent in 1976-77: 


Lakehead $1,000 ,0¢ 
Laurentian $ 750,06 
Trent $1,650,006 


Brock University, through efforts that Cour 
cil acknowledges, will be at the point of emet 
gence in 1976-77. Council wishes to recog-. 
nize this circumstance through a small term 
nal supplementary grant. In recommending: 
this grant for Brock University, Council | 
wishes to register its opinion that a universi 
once emerged should be considered as hav: 
ing achieved that state permanently. Such v 
cissitudes as the future may bring with re- — 
spect to enrolment levels are for each and | 
every emerged institution to accommodate é 
best it can. For the year in which Brock enter 
the state of what Council deems as full eme 
gence, Council recommends to the Minister 





OCUA 75-21 | 
Terminal Supplementary Grant to Brock UG 
versity, 1976-77 | 
That a terminal supplementary grant of 
$100,000 be made to Brock University in 
1976-77. 


Northern Ontario Grants 

The advent of Northern Ontario Grants to tr 
university financial scene is the direct result 
of a Governmental initiative in 1975 to reco¢ 
nize as a matter of public policy the special. 
fiscal problems of providing university edu- 
cation in the Northern environment. In recon 
mending this initiative to Government in Adv 
sory Memorandum 74-II1, Council took care 
to designate for 1975-76 initial funding level 
that would, in its view, “represent a judiciou 
balance between tangible fiscal recognition 
now and potentially higher assistance docu: 
mented by adequate study later.” Council 


de it clear that the actual grant amounts 
orded for 1975-76 should be “without prej- 
ce to such higher levels of support as spe- 
I study might justify in 1976-77 and 

fond.” 

uring the past year, Council undertook to 
dy the future of Northern assistance as a 
tter of high priority. Council by no means 
ight a “final solution” to the matter of as- 
‘ance levels. Certain longstanding ques- 
1s that touch upon the entire structure of 
Boney education in the North, in- 
ding the relation between universities and 
leges of applied arts and technology, re- 
re not only examination but resolution in 
‘next few years. What Council sought 
ough its own study was to arrive at a means 
ralculating assistance levels that would re- 
i reasonable validity during at least the few 
irs that doubtless remain before out- 
nding structural issues in Northern post- 
‘ondary education can be laid to rest. In 
uncil’s view, the legitimacy accorded by 

1 Government of Ontario to the principle of 
‘thern assistance demands some method 
2reby annual grant levels can be readily 
culated until further notice. 

/ouncil’s study drew substantial assistance 
im documents prepared by the officials of 

; ta University, Laurentian University 

| the Laurentian affiliated colleges of Al- 
na, Hearst and Nipissing. After analysis, 
Ise documents provided in turn the founda- 
i for frank and instructive discussions with 
\itutional representatives. With this addi- 
“al background, Council after due deliber- 
in formulated the following opinion. 
dditional costs unquestionably accrue to 
(thern university operations for environ- 
/ntal reasons. These “base line costs of 

£19 Northern” encompass items such as 
irgy, academic and administrative travel 

| Secondary school liaison. Council’s own 
cberately conservative estimate after care- 
study is that, as a general proposition, the 
\ynitude of these base line costs cannot be 
than 5 or 6 per cent of operating income. 
: estimate makes no allowance for certain 
1s that might justifiably be said to consti- 
I: grey areas. 

f greater importance to Council than grey 
aS in base line costs are other Northern re- 
les with broad economic implications. To 
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cite an example, the isolation of Northern uni- 
versities makes the exploitation of oppor- 
tunities for inter-university cooperation and 
exchanges inherently more costly than for 
Southern institutions. More generally, there 
can be extra costs associated with the mainte- 
nance of a minimum range of programs ina 
carefully planned university whose aims and 
objectives are infused by the need to serve the 
Northern environment. A quantitative assess- 
ment of such costs would involve among 
other things assumptions about the present 
adequacy of institutional planning which 
Council is unable to make at this time. Non- 
etheless, an over-all level of Northern assis- 
tance designed to obtain for the next few 
years should attempt to recognize genuine if 
unquantified realities as well as base line 
costs. 

In approaching the actual level it wishes to 
recommend, Council, as already indicated, 
has been inclined to seek a method whereby 
the amount of each Northern Ontario grant 
will be readily calculable for more than one 
year. It is clearly inviting to select a method 
that is at once simple and yields an annual 
outcome which will be known by each institu- 
tion at the outset of its budgetary cycle. After 
due consideration, Council has concluded 
that its preferred method, with the sole excep- 
tion of Hearst College, would be to arrive at 
the level of Northern Ontario grants in any 
given year by applying a percentage to the 
Basic Operating Income of each institution in 
the previous year. This particular base is 
known by each institution well in advance of 
its forward budgetary planning. 

With respect to the two Northern univer- 
sities of Laurentian and Lakehead, Council 
would apply to their respective prior-year 
Basic Operating Income the figure of 11 per 
cent. A similar percentage appears warranted 
for the two universities in that Lakehead’s 
greater geographical isolation is balanced in 
the Laurentian case by its peculiar affiliation 
structure that embraces all of Northeastern 
Ontario. 

With respect to the Laurentian affiliates of 
Algoma and Nipissing, Council has borne in 
mind the cost of interaction with Senate and 
administrative operations in Sudbury and has 


arrived at a proposed figure of 12 per cent of 
prior-year Basic Operating Income. Hearst 
College for its part, occupies a patently ex- 
ceptional position. Given Hearst's extreme 
isolation together with the expanse of terri- 
tory over which its services are provided, 
Council deems that a special approach to the 
calculation of Northern assistance is justified. 
Council wishes to fix an amount of $90,000 as 
the Northern Ontario grant to Hearst for 1976- 
77. This amount would thereafter be adjusted 
with respect to the annual percentage change 
in that institution’s prior-year Basic Operating 
Income. To take 1977-78 as an example, 
Hearst’s Northern Ontario grant would be ad- 
justed in accordance with the percentage 
change that its 1976-77 Basic Operating In- 
come represents vis-a-vis its 1975-76 Basic 
Operating Income. Council, having arrived at 
the amounts indicated for Northern grants by 
the considerations laid out above, recom- 
mends to the Minister 


OCUA 75-22 

Northern Ontario Grants 1976-77 

That Northern Ontario grants in the following 
amounts be made in 1976-77: 


Lakehead $1,075,000 
Laurentian $1,085,000 
Algoma $150,000 
Hearst $90,000 
Nipissing $141,000 


and that, until further notice, subsequent 
Northern Ontario Grants be calculated in ac- 
cordance with the approach outlined in this 
Memorandum. 


With respect to Laurentian and its three af- 
fillates, the outcome represented by the 
above recommendation reflects Council's at- 
tunement to the nature of their affiliated 
structure. Council’s exploration last fall of the 
workings of this structure with the repres- 
entatives of each of the institutions involved 
contributed greatly to its appreciation of the 
Northeastern environment. In that this ex- 
ploration has impressed upon Council a 
sense that the interstices between Laurentian 
and its affiliates have potential for further de- 
velopment, Council wishes to exhort these in- 
stitutions to take advantage of the latent op- 
portunities that adhere to their affiliation. 
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On a final note of exhortation addressed 
Lakehead, Laurentian, the Laurentian affili: 
ates and the Government of Ontario, Coun 
wishes to register its appreciation of the sr 
cial contribution of Northern universities te 
the cultural life of their communities. Cour 
senses that this contribution in many in- 
stances may be such that appropriate exar 
ples of its range should be brought to the 
sympathetic attention of the Ministry of Ct 
ture and Recreation by the institutions 
involved. 





Bilingualism Grants 

In Advisory Memorandum 74-II, Council re 
viewed the history of the bilingualism gran 
whereby the Government of Ontario has a 
corded recognition since 1967-68 to specié 
costs incurred for this purpose by various 
stitutions. Council observed that the grant 
amounts awarded from year to year follow 
no discernible pattern, and also noted the 
conclusive attempts made in the past to ur 
cover reasonably clear grounds on which 1 
base the level and distribution of bilinguali 
grants. Forced to content itself with an inte 
recommendation on the level of bilingualis 
support for 1975-76, Council underlined th 
need for serious study of both the policy o 
jectives that these grants might serve and ' 
special costs that they might seek to reco¢ 
nize. The assistance of the then nascent Ac 
sory Council on Franco-Ontarian Affairs w 
warmly solicited, and that Council sub- 
sequently responded in kind by creating a 
special subcommittee on the costs of bilin 
gualism in Ontario post-secondary 
institutions. 

In October, 1975, this special subcommit 
competed an interim report which, for lack 
time and resources, was understandably u 
able to analyze policy objectives or to prov’ 
an independent cost analysis. Relying inste 
upon institutional cost estimates, the sub- 
committee duly noted the existence of spet 
costs without corroborating their validity. 1 
subcommittee also took due cognizance 0 
the potential cost of new initiatives whose: 
planning the Government of Ontario has € 
couraged through the Advisory Council Of 
Franco-Ontarian Affairs. Pending further © 
study, the subcommittee recommended an 
terim formula whose effect would be to in- 


2ase the level of bilingualism grants in 
76-77 by about 60 per cent. A final report 
is promised by the Chairman of the Advi- 
ry Council for the spring of 1976. 

While Council accords great weight to the 
liberations of the Advisory Council on 
anco-Ontarian Affairs and its subcom- 
ttee, it must accept as a fact that these de- 
erations were unassisted by detached 

idy of either the objectives to be served by a 
ingualism grants policy or the nature of the 
sts pursuant thereto. In this setting, Coun- 
's own deliberations join those of the Advi- 
ry Council in being hedged by an atmo- 
here of uncertainty. 

It is far from clear to Council what emphasis 
ould attach to the various objectives that a 
ingualism grants policy might potentially 
irsue. What is even less clear to this Council 
the extent to which the objectives of sucha 
icy, once identified, should be pursued 

th different emphasis in different institu- 
ins. The process of identifying and esti- 
ating eligible costs, itself no mean exercise, 
innot proceed in innocence of the policy ob- 
stives to be served by a bilingualism grants 
ilicy. 

Council’s major reservation at this time is 
at an increase in bilingualism grants of the 
agnitude contemplated by the subcom- 
ttee’s interim report might materially alter 
2 financial dimensions of a problem that re- 
ains under active study. On the other hand, 
yuncil cannot altogether dismiss the case 
hich the interim report outlines in pre- 
inary fashion, particularly in a context 
ere the active development of a positive 
»vernment policy for the support of bilin- 
alism is underlined by the availability of 
gram planning grants. 

nder the circumstances, Council deems it 
se to accord major emphasis to the poten- 
| objectives whose clarification will enable 
dilingualism grants policy to lie on firm 
indations. As was duly recognized in Advi- 
ry Memorandum 74-II, one institution, the 
ersity of Ottawa, has pursued a range of 
Jectives in the realm of bilingualism with a 
storical thrust and scale of magnitude un- 
htched elsewhere. Council is accordingly 
posed, in what remains an interim setting, 
recognize the comprehensiveness of the 
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objectives pursued by the University of Ot- 
tawa by recommending an adjustment in its 
bilingualism grant for 1976-77 that represents 
a 25 per cent increase over the level accorded 
in 1975-76. As to the remaining institutions, 
Council is disposed to recommend an adjust- 
ment that mirrors the across-the-board in- 
crease in support accorded for 1976-77 by the 
Government of Ontario to universities gener- 
ally, namely 15 per cent. With respect to St. 
Paul University, due recognition is accorded 
to its status as a theological college hence- 
forth eligible for full rather than half support. 
Council accordingly recommends to the 
Minister: 


OCUA 75-23 

Bilingualism Grants 1976-77 

That bilingualism grants for 1976-77 be made 
as follows: 


Ottawa $2,888,000 
Laurentian $690,000 
Glendon $161,000 
Hearst $23,000 
Sudbury $29,000 
St. Paul $58,000 


Having made the above recommendation, 
Council wishes to emphasize that no prejudg- 
ement whatsoever is accorded to the level or 
distribution of bilingualism grants that should 
prevail after the completion of adequate 
study. Council looks forward to receiving in 
the coming spring the final report of the sub- 
committee of the Advisory Council on 
Franco-Ontarian Affairs, and pledges itself to 
a close analysis of this document, including a 
detailed discussion of its implications with 
each of the institutions concerned during the 
autumn of 1976. In its recommendation for bi- 
lingualism grants in 1976-77, Council has 
simply attempted to strike a balance between 
present uncertainty and a felt need to accord 
some benefit of doubt to all institutions and to 
the University of Ottawa particularly. But it 
should be clearly understood that the future 
level and distribution of bilingualism support 
remain open questions, and that down- 
ward revisions, whether indicated by policy 
analysis, cost analysis or both, are no less 
genuine a possibility than enrichment. 


Special Institutions 


Ontario College of Art 

Prior to 1975-76 the Ontario College of Art re- 
ceived grants derived through selective adap- 
tations of elements contained in the Oper- 
ating Grants Formual. The adaptations 
assisted the College in recovering from a situ- 
ation described in its own words as “massive 
chaos.” Thus, for example, the base used in 
the calculation of the College grant was its 
anticipated enrolment for the granting year 
thereby abetting the process of recovery. 
Also, a student BIU weight of 1.3 was attained 
after due consideration of the state of College 
finances. | 

At its initial hearing with Council in the fall 
of 1974, the College documented admirable 
progress toward the resolution of its diffi- 
culties. In view of this, and recognizing that 
there remained a few important steps to full 
recovery, Council disregarded use of the for- 
mula elements already developed in favour of 
a marginally more generous grant. It was 
hoped that this measure would hasten recov- 
ery without prejudging the timing and level at 
which the College might be placed “on 
formula.” 

This fall the College presented Council with 
additional evidence of progress including 
elimination of the accumulated deficit, and an 
enrolment in 1975-76 which exceeds antici- 
pations and more than recoups historical 
shortfalls. In light of this evidence, Council 
agrees with the College of Art that the transi- 
tion to stability has been completed, and 
deems that beginning in 1976-77 the College 
should be funded through the direct applica- 
tion of the Operating Grants Formula includ- 
ing Council’s recommended provisions with 
respect to enrolment averaging, with a BIU 
weight of 1.3 and a formula fee equal to the 
currently assessed College fee. Council rec- 
ommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 75-24 

Transfer of Ontario College of Art Operating 
Support to Operating Grants Formula 

That beginning in 1976-77 the operating sup- 
port for the Ontario College of Art be deter- 
mined under the Operating Grants Formula, 
incorporating a student weight of 1.3 anda 
formula fee equal to the tuition fee assessed 
by the College. 
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Council has duly considered special re- | 
quests submitted by the College of Art for ¢ 
recurring rental grant of $280,000 and a onc} 
only grant of $200,000 which would be use¢ 
to adapt the rental space for College purpos¢ 
These requests are in addition to the speci¢) 
annual payment of $50,000 made to the Col} 
lege for property rental under an agreemen! 
reached in 1972-73. Council believes that a} 
recommendation for an additional rental or| 
refurbishing grant in 1976-77 would be pre- 
mature in a setting where the recently 
completed study of space at the College 
awaits full review, and where Government al 
the university system are in need of new po; 
icy in the capital realm. Council accordingl 
recommends to the Minister: | 


OCUA 75-25 | 
Rental Grant to the Ontario College of Art, | 
1976-77 
That a grant of $50,000 be made to the On- 
tario College of Art for 1976-77 pursuant to) 
the property rental agreement reached in 
1972-73, it being understood that existing pd 
icy with respect to money for taxes on leasé¢ 
property will obtain. 


Bar Admission Course : 
In broaching the question of the level of suf 
port to be recommended for the Bar Admis- 
sion Course in 1976-77, Council reiterates 
two basic points made in Advisory Memo- 
randum 74-ll. The first is that provincial poli 
has evidently been limited to supporting the 
Bar Admission Course through partial grant: 
in-aid. The second, which relates to the par: 
ticular costs associated with mounting the 
Bar Admission Course in Ottawa and Londo 
is Council’s view that “the costs of a decen- 
tralization decision made on its merits by th 
Law Society should be borne by the Society. 
In this context, Council observes that the: 
Bar Admission Course currently shares wit 
the university system the twin pressures of ir 
flation and enrolment growth. Given a polic 
of partial grants-in-aid, Council is ‘isinelll 
to calculate an adjustment in the current 
grant of $350,000 by having recourse to the 
many elements that determine the calculatio 
of university grants. Council deems it suf- 
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jent for 1976-77 to take general account of 
3 twin facts of inflation and Course en- 
fment growth by applying to the 1975-76 
ant an adjustment similar to that accorded 
} the Government of Ontario in its support 
f the university system as a whole, namely 
lout 15 per cent. Such an adjustement 
ould be contingent on the understanding 
it the Government’s commitment with re- 
2ct to tuition fees in 1976-77 applies to 
Bar Admission Course fee for the reasons 
it Council discussed in Advisory Memo- 
dum 74-11. Council notes that the spokes- 
in for the Law Society of Upper Canada 
h whom it met indicated that fee increases 
re not Currently under consideration. In the 
icumstances, Council recommends to the 


aw 


ant to the Law Society of Upper Canada, 
’6-77 

at, on the explicit understanding that the 

|r Admission Course fee remains at the 
esent level in 1976-77, a grant of $400,000 
made to the Law Society of Upper Canada. 


The Allocation of Funds 
Available for 1976-77 


GFU and BIU Values Under the Government's 
Expenditure Target for 1976-77 

The spending target referred to Council by 
the Minister for allocation in 1976-77 is $637.5 
million. Of this amount, $10,340,000 is en- 
compassed by the sum of Council’s recom- 
mendations for supplementary, Northern and 
bilingual grants, for a rental grant to the On- 
tario College of Art, and for a grant-in-aid to 
the Law Society of Upper Canada. Council 
must allow a further $2,476,000 for con- 
tingency and for funding of theology pro- 
grams. As indicated in Table II, the remainder 
of $624,684,000 is available for distribution 
among the fifteen provincially assisted uni- 
versities, Ryerson, the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education and, pursuant to Coun- 
cil’s recommendation 75-24, the Ontario Col- 
lege of Art. 

This amount of $624.7 million permits a 
GFU value of $2,255 and a BIU value of 
$2,312. The difference between these values 
reflects enrolment averaging in the under- 
graduate sector and the differential treatment 
Council in Advisory Memorandum 75-V! ac- 
corded to graduate as opposed to under- 
graduate funding. Council recommends to 
the Minister: 













_ Deduct 

Supplementary Grants 

Northern Ontario Grants 

Bilingualism Grants 

Ontario College of Art 
Rental Grant 

Bar Admission Course 


Sub-total 

Contingency and Theology 
Programs 

Total Deductions 


\ilable for Distribution of Graduate and 
Formula Grants 





$637 ,500,000 
$3,500,000 
2,541,000 
3,849,000 


50,000 
400,000 


10,340,000 


2,476,000 
12,816,000 


$624,684,000 
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UA 75-27 

Jand BIU Values Under the Government’s 
inding Target for 1976-77 

it the GFU value in 1976-77 be not less 

1 $2,255 and the BIU value be not less than 
$12. 


| Table III, Council summarizes the end re- 
s of the allocation exercise undertaken in 
Memorandum by tabulating the individual 
its accruing to each of the fifteen pro- 
ally assisted universities, Ryerson, the 
ario Institute for Studies in Education, the 
ario College of Art, and the Bar Admission 
irse. The percentage column on the right 
d side of the Table measures the increase 
tal grants recommended for each institu- 
over the total received in 1975-76. 











75-Vill Instructional 
Development 


The Ontario Universities Program for In- 
Structional Development was initiated in late 
1972 as a joint initiative of the Council of On- 
tario Universities and the Committee on Uni- 
versity Affairs. The aim of the Program has 
been “to assist individual faculty members in 
Ontario universities and the universities 
themselves in improving the effectiveness and 
efficiency of their instructional processes.” 
The Program assumed a catalytic role by pro- 
moting communication and information and 
by awarding modest grants to individuals and 
groups. 

During the summer of 1975, the Instruc- 
tional Development Program was examined 
by a team of evaluators chaired by Professor 
A. N. Main of the University of Strathclyde. 
The evaluators’ report was received by the 
Council of Ontario Universities in the autumn, 
and that body in turn formulated plans for the 
immediate future of the Program. 

COU has basically accepted the evalua- 
tors’ recommendation that the current Interim 
Committee on Instructional Development be 
replaced by a restructured Committee on 
Teaching and Learning. It proposes that this 
Committee retain a modest granting function 
in addition to the information and liaison roles 
recommended by the evaluators. To permit 
the new Committee to carry out its tasks, 
COU has asked this Council to support its 
request for a three-year grant of $500,000 per 
annum to begin in 1976-77. 

To Council, the COU request is basically 
a plea to permit a restructured committee to 
Carry on activities initiated by OUPID with the 
benefit of the constructive criticism offered by 
the evaluators’ report. That report, however, 
notes specifically that “money coming from a 
small-scale, central program, while valuable 
and especially valuable in a crisis time, could 
never replace the reinforcement which would 
be given to educational innovation were it 
funded by the institution to which the faculty 
member owes his allegiance” (p.52). More 
generally, the report constitutes a plea to 
“shift the emphasis in Ontario from the origi- 
nal OUPID notion of direct assistance from 
some central source to individual members of 
faculty, towards a proper institutionalized 
force for improvement of teaching and learn- 
ing throughout the province” (p.61). 


Council recognizes that the functions en- 
visaged by C O U for its restructured Com- 
mittee on Teaching and Learning will allow 
that body to continue the catalytic role played 
by OUPID in a setting where OUPID has led 
too short a life to permit the conclusion that 
such a role is no longer needed. But Council 
is concerned about the nature of the C O U 
funding request. In Council’s view, continued 
Government funding of a central program for 
instructional development should lead toward 
the shift desired by the evaluators. Indeed, it 
should forthrightly pose the issue of univer- 
sity involvement in instructional development 
through the direct application of their own re- 
sources. This surely is the acid test of the tan- 
gible benefits that adhere to instructional de- 
velopment. Accordingly, Council is disposed 
to modify the C O U request by prescribing 
downward annual adjustments in a Govern- 
ment contribution to the Committee on 
Teaching and Learning. Council accordingly 
recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 75-28 

Government Funding of Instructional 
Development 

That the instructional development activities 
of the Council of Ontario Universities receive 
government funding at the following levels: 


1976-77 $500,000 
1977-78 $350,000 
1978-79 $200,000 


Having made the above recommendation, 
Council joins C O U in expressing the wish 
that the first instalment of the grant be made 
available as expeditiously as possible. 


J.S. Dupre 
Chairman 


February 27, 1976 
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CUA Public Meetings 








175-76 
te Institution or 
Organization and Place of Meeting 

/4/75 Trent University, Trent University 
Campus, Peterborough 

/4/75 York University, York University 
Campus, Toronto 

1/4/75 Ontario Federation of Students, 
Queen’s Park, Toronto 

7/4/75 Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, 
Queen’s Park, Toronto 

4/75 University of Guelph, University of 

Guelph Campus, Guelph 

4/75 Lakehead University, Lakehead 

| University Campus, Thunder Bay 

/5/75 University of Windsor, University of 
Windsor Campus, Windsor 

/5/75  ~+University of Western Ontario, 

| University of Windsor Campus, Windsor 

/5/75  +\Laurentian University and affiliated 
colleges, Laurentian University 
Campus, Sudbury 

/5/75 Ontario Institute for Studies in 

| Education, University of Toronto 

| Campus, Toronto 

‘8/75 University of Toronto, University 

| of Toronto Campus, Toronto 

/5/75 Council of Ontario Universities, 

| Queen’s Park, Toronto 

/5/75 Ontario Confederation of University 

| Faculty Associations, Queen’s Park, 

| Toronto 

/6/75 Queen's University, Queen’s 

University Campus, Kingston 

16/75 University of Ottawa, University of 

| Ottawa Campus, Ottawa 

/6/75 ~—Carleton University, University of 

| Ottawa Campus, Ottawa 

(/6/75 University of Waterloo, University of 

Waterloo Campus, Waterloo 

1/6/75 Wilfrid Laurier University, Wilfrid 

| Laurier University Campus, Waterloo 

(/6/75 Confederation of Ontario University 

| Staff Associations, Wilfrid Laurier 

University Campus, Waterloo 

‘/6/75 Brock University, Brock University 

| Campus, St. Catharines 

1/6/75 McMaster University, Brock 

| University Campus, St. Catharines 

12/75 Ontario College of Art, Ontario 

) College of Art Campus, Toronto 

12/75 Law Society of Upper Canada, 

| Ontario College of Art Campus, 
Toronto 
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OCUA Recommendations 
and Government Responses, 


1975-76 





Recommendation 





Number Title Response 
(Advisory Memorandum 75-1) 

75-1 Master’s Program in Speech Pathology and Audiology at the 
University of Western Ontario Accepted 
(Advisory Memorandum 75-Il) 

75-2 Ministerial Announcement with Respect to the Possibility of 
























Revisions whereby the Operating Grants Formula might become 
less Sensitive to Enrolment Changes 


(Advisory Memorandum 75-II1) 











18-3 Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program Eligibility went ee 
75-4 Integrated Stipends for Ontario Graduate Scholarship Awards See Ministell 
75-5 Ontario Graduate Scholarship Stipends in 1976-77 letter of | 
75-6 Adjustments in Earnings Limitations Applied to Holders of Ontario Spee one 1g 
Graduate Scholarships CT Ol aan 
this table. 
(Advisory Memorandum 75-IV) 
75-7 Lifting of Embargoes on Disciplines in which Planning Studies have Partially 
been Completed Accepted: 
75-8 Funding of New Graduate Programs See Ministers 
letter of July 
1975 which | 
follows this 
table 
(Advisory Memorandum 75-V) 
75-9 Suspension of the Formula with Respect to the Funding of 
Graduate Work Accepted 
(Advisory Memorandum 75-V1) 
75-10 Basic Government Objectives in Funding the Operation of the 
University System in 1976-77 
75-11 Supplementary Government Objective in Funding the Operation of See Minister’s| 
the University System in 1976-77 letter of 
75-12 Expenditure Level for 1976-77 to Meet the Cost of Basic Objectives PeCcinny 1 
in Funding the Operation of the Provincially Assisted Universities, 1975 which 
Ryerson and the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education enon this 
75-13 Expenditure Level to Subscribe to Financial Viability in the 
University System 
75-14 Expenditure Level for 1976-77 on Behalf of Special Institutions and 
Policy Matters 
75-15 Level of Support for Cyclic Renewal in 1976-77 Accepted 
(Advisory Memorandum 75-VI1) 
75-16 Distribution Mechanism with Respect to the Funding of Graduate 
Work in 1976-77 and 1977-78 Accepted 
75-17 Master’s Program in Watershed Ecology at Trent University Accepted 
75-18 Distribution Mechanism with Respect to Formula (Undergraduate) Accepted 





Grants in 1976-77 
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Accepted 
















19 Distribution Mechanism with Respect to Formula (Undergraduate) 














Grants in 1977-78 Accepted 
20 Supplementary Grants to Lakehead, Laurentian and Trent, 1976-77 Accepted 
21 Terminal Supplementary Grant to Brock University, 1976-77 Accepted 
22 Northern Ontario Grants, 1976-77 Accepted 
3 Bilingualism Grants, 1976-77 Accepted 
24 Transfer of Ontario College of Art Operating Support to Operating 
Grants Formula Accepted 
5 Rental Grant to the Ontario College of Art, 1976-77 Accepted 
6 Grant to the Law Society of Upper Canada, 1976-77 Accepted 
27 GFU and BIU Values under the Government’s Spending Target for 
1976-77 Accepted 
| (Advisory Memorandum 75-Vill) 
28 Government Funding of Instructional Development Accepted 
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BT riocus | 


Ontario 
Office of the Ministry of 416/965-7625 Mowat Bloc 
Minister Colleges and Queen's Pal 
Universities Toronto On} 


TuLy 22 LO 5 





Dear Steve: 


I have received your Advisory Memorandum 
75-IV on Graduate Programme Planning and have 
given it careful consideration. 





I appreciated receiving the Council's 
thoughtful and constructive memorandum. We share 
your view that a planning process which takes 
into consideration the public interest is 
essentian.e lhe; COUNCIL, 1m eadopteing Tie 
format of discursive advisory memoranda, has 
raised questions of considerable importance. 


This area can now be viewed with a 
new perspective since most of the assessments 
have been published. Before responding to your 
specific recommendations, I would like to express 
some general views about the results of the 
graduate planning process. Two sets of goals were 
included. The Government funded half the cost of 
the ACAP process in the expectation that graduate 
program offerings would be rationalized and 
unnecessary duplication would be eliminated 
while at the same time ensuring a spectrum of 
offerings across the system. The universities 
were concerned ‘that’ a’ high quality of graduate 
offerings be maintained. 





Your memorandum points out solid 
accomplishments in terms of self-evaluation, 
inter-university co-operation and the development 
of common high standards for graduate work, with | 
which I fully agree. I am pleased to have your 
Council's assurance on matters of this kind and 
importance. 





At the same time, now that the results 
are largely in, it is apparent that in numerical 
terms the process is not adequately rationalizing 
graduate programs. This is disappointing in 
terms of Ministry objectives and expectations. 
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According to COU's first report on 
implementation of ACAP reports, in the fifteen 
disciplines assessed to date only 3 Master's 
and 6 Ph.D. programs of the 236 existing and 
30 proposed programs have been or may be closed 
Or will not be started. Another 9 Ph.D. programs 
which were recommended to be phased out may be 
retained as "Specialized" programs if successfully 
reappraised. 


The current three-year plans for graduate 
development propose 108 new programs. Some 
serious priority setting and concern for financial 
implications which Council calls for in its 
Memorandum are now needed. 


By now all universities should be aware 
that the Provincial Government faces a financial 
future which allows for little or no expansion 
and indeed requires difficult decisions and 
trade-offs between various academic goals and 
activities. As the third largest recipient of 
funding from the Provincial Government, 
universities must recognize this reality in 
their internal planning. 


I am hopeful, therefore, that the 
universities can use the information and 
experience acquired through ACAP to make the 
collective decisions necessary to produce more 
rational graduate plans. 


Our concern is not qualitative 
judgements of the merits of individual programs 
but rather about the range and distribution of 
programs within the system having regard to 
factors such as overall system size and existing 
strength and resources. We are concerned about 
how many programs can be supported and sustained 
in any discipline. We then expect the 
universities to decide which institutions 
should offer the programs. Judgement on 
academic grounds alone may incur a financial 
burden which the Province cannot afford to 
bear. Beyond this, and at the risk of getting 
somewhat into the question of internal resource 
allocation within institutions, I must of 
necessity seek assurance that the development 
of graduate programs in the Ontario system 
does not occur at the expense of support for 
other university responsibilities. I hope that 
you encourage the universities to take the 
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admittedly difficult decisions in determining 
the number and location of graduate programs 
in such a way as to ensure both high quality 
programs and a good balance of resource 
allocation. 


On the matter of Council's 
recommendation 75-7 I accept the recommendation 
for all disciplines except Physical Education, 
Kinesiology and related areas, which, as your 
report implies, requires further study within 
the Government. In this area there are some 
Significant implications for the Ministries of 
Health, Education, and Culture and Recreation. 
In addition, the universities' own capital 
Submissions indicate a requirement for 
considerable capital facilities in this area. 
For these reasons, I must withhold any removal 
of the embargo pending the outcome of discussions 
within the Government. 


Despite our reservations about the 
numerical results of the planning process, I 
believe it would be inequitable not to lift 
these embargoes since this has been done for 
nine previous disciplines which contribute 
equally to the situation. 





As a consequence of accepting this 
recommendation, I ask Council to ensure that 
continued efforts are made to rationalize new 
and existing programs. This appears to be in 
line with your Memorandum. To effect an 
integration of decision-making, graduate 
policy should be reviewed once a year as 
Council suggests. Although proposed programs 
may have been favourably received in an assessment 
and included in a three year plan, this should not 
automatically mean that funding be recommended or | 
approved. This should afford Council the 
opportunity to ensure that its concerns about 
the impact of new graduate programs on the 
financial position of the university system 
are fully satisfied. | 





In order to assist you in the process 
I am today asking the universities to prepare 
new three year plans which reflect revised 
aspirations. My officials will consult with 
OCUA, COU, and the universities as appropriate 
on the form the new plan should take. 
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As you know, funding was extended on an 
interim basis to many of the programs listed in 
OCUA 75-8. I shall accept your recommendation 
that these programs be considered eligible for 
formula funding. Effective today, consideration 
of funding for further new programs will be 
deferred pending receipt of the results of 
Council's first annual graduate program review 
exercise. 


Concerning the matter of recommending 
BIU weights for those new programs which do not 
have one assigned, I would appreciate it if 
Council would make this an integral part of 
its program approval exercise. BIU weights are 
the cornerstone of the formula system and 
changes can have a significant redistribution 
effect. Thus, they are a legitimate concern 
of the Council. Art Conservation at Queen's 
will be funded when a weight has been recommended 
and approved. 


If the public interest is to be served, 
the result of the planning process should be a 
spectrum of programs of the highest quality 
accomplished within the limits of the Province's 
resources. Universities may have to identify 
particular segments of graduate work in which 
they excel so that institutional strengths can 
be co-ordinated into a collectively strong system. 


I am pleased that Council has accepted 
the challenge of participating in the planning 
process in a manner which will ensure the 
development of a graduate system which meets 
the objectives of both the universities and 
the Government. 


Yours Sincerely, 





PU ee DUD Le 
Chairman 
Ontario Council on University Affairs 
801 Bay Street 
2nd Floor 
TOrOnto,. Ontario 
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Ontario 
Office of the Ministry of 416/965-7625 Mowat Bloc 
Minister Colleges and Queen's Pal! 


Universities Toronto Ont 


Octoberv7,Vi975 


Dear Steve: 


I was pleased to receive the Ontario Council 
on University Affairs Advisory Memorandum 75-III 
concerning the Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program 
1976-77 .andi’L am isorry >) have’ not: been able to 
respond earlier. With regard to the individual 
recommendations, I would like to advise you of 
certain decisions. 


Recommendation 75-4 


I am pleased to inform you that this recommenda- 
tion has been accepted. 


Recommendation 75-6 


I am pleased to inform you that this recommenda- 
tion has been accepted. 


Recommendation 75-5 


I am pleased to inform you that the government 
has accepted the Council's recommendation to 
increase the integrated stipend, while maintaining 
the number of available scholarships at up to 1,000. 
However, because of continuing economic stringency, 
it has not been possible to raise the stipend to the 
amount suggested by Council. The integrated stipend 
will be increased to $1,250 per term from the 
present value which ranges from $800 per term to 
about $1,135 per term, depending on the actual fees 
charged the student. 


This increased stipend will provide a graduate 
student with $3,750 over a full year of full-time 
study. While this stipend may not meet all 
maintenance and other costs, the program has never 
claimed to do this. From its inception, the program 
has envisaged Ontario graduate scholars being 
awarded teaching or research assistantships in 
addition to these scholarships and the earnings 
limitations laid down have been generous to reflect 
Phe ceacr. 
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Recommendation 75-3 


I regret that it is not possible for the 
government to accept the Council's recommendation 
at this time. As the Council may be aware there 
is considerable public discussion in Ontario and 
across the country arising in large part out of the 
Federal Government's current review of immigration 
policy.) T.trust that the Council will. agree that 
it may be more appropriate to consider any adjust- 
ments in programs pertaining to the eligibility of 
landed immigrants after the Federal Government has 
completed its review of the Immigration Act. At 
that time, it will be possible for the Council and 
the government to formulate recommendations and 
policies in the light of possible adjustments in 
policies and regulations set down by the Federal 
Government. Certainly, the situation will be more 
stable at that time and we will have a better grasp 
of the long term prospects. 


In the meantime, the government has decided 
that student visa holders should be ineligible for 
Ontario Graduate scholarships. However, in order 
to be as fair as possible, it has directed that 
visa students holding scholarships in 1975-76 be 
allowed to complete for scholarships in 1976-77. The 
elimination of student visa holders will mean that 
the number of scholarships available to landed 
immigrants will increase to the full 10% of total 
awards available to non-Canadian students. 


Yours sincerely, 


ares Quad 


mes A ,Cev AULA 
nister 


Dre to... pouUpDTe 

Chairman 

Ontario Council on University Affairs 
801 Bay’ Street 

2nd Floor 

TOYOD LO, Ontario 
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Ministry of 416/965-7625 Mowat Bloc 
Colleges and Queen's Pa 
Universities Toronto On 





December 12, 1975 
Dear Dr. "Dupre: 


Further to my note of November 26, 1975, I am 
pleased to be able to respond to you now on the 
recommendations concerning operating and capital 
funding for the universities contained in OCUA 
Advisory Memorandum 75-VI. 


As you are aware, the global funding approach 
has been used by the government for allocating 
resources to itS major program areas. For 1976-77, 
the total amount to be made available to university 
operations will be $651 million. This amount is to 
be applied to the following areas: 


SoMi Titon since 
- Operating grants to be 
distributed in accordance 





with OCUA recommendation OS /e5 E50 

- Items under Ministry 
budget review ESS -8.8 
6545.0 14.4 








I would like to request Council's advice on the 
distribution of the $637.5 million stated above. 


Because this amount is very close to that in 
Advisory Memorandum 75-VI, I believe that it meets 
substantially the recommendations made by Council. 
Furthermore, I feel confident that this level of 
funding will permit the universities to meet the 
challenges imposed by the current period of financial 
constraint. 





You will note that the year to year increase in 
the funds allocated: for iCouncrvk drstribution isos 
compared to a decrease of 8.8% in line budget items 
of the Ministry. In light of the overall financial 
Situation, I am sure you will appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the level of support being provided. 
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Finally, funds in the amount of $11.8 million 
will be made available in 1976-77 for building 
renewal, repairs and maintenance projects. 


Atr this ‘time, Liwould Lske "to thank’ Council 
for the work it has done in preparing this Advisory 
Memorandum and I look forward to receiving your 
Advisory Memorandum on the matter of funding 
distribution. 


YOUUCSWErUly, 


Vi 
Kauwy af 


Hareyararrott, D.DaS. 





Dir. .) Dupre 

Chairman 

Ontario Council on University Affairs 
2nd Floor, 801: Bay, Street 

Toronto, Ontario 
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Ontario 
Ontario 416/965-5233 
Council on 2nd Floor, 
University cheater heat 

; Toronto, Ontario, 
Affairs M5S 1Y7. 


February 28, 1977 


The Honourable Harry Parrott D.D.S., 
Minister of Colleges and Universities, 
6th Floor, Mowat Block, 

Queen's Park, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


I respectfully submit herewith the Third Annual Report 
of the Ontario Council on University Affairs for the year 
that began March 1, 1976 and ended February 28, 1977. 


The submission of this Report marks the end of my term 
as Chairman. Permit me therefore to express my warmest 
sentiments of gratitude to the countless individuals whose 
courtesy and kindness were so generously extended to me through- 
out the last three years. To you and your predecessor, to 
the officials of your Ministry and those of the Council of 
Ontario Universities, to the executive heads of the institutions, 
their senior colleagues and their financial officers, I am 
profoundly indebted. 


Above all, I salute the truly remarkable men and women who 
served as members of Council and of its staff. Their wisdom, 
devotion and support were beyond measure. 


Finally, may I record my particular indebtedness to the 
superlative public servant who, on secondment from the Ministry 
of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs, occupied 
throughout my term the key Council position of Executive Secretary 
and Research Director. To J. Peter Venton I owe more than words 
can convey. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Yours very truly, 


Alfpn OF 


J. Stefan Dupre, 
Chairman. 


Members and Officers of the Ontario Council on 
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Hamilton 
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Introduction 


The Third Annual Report of the Ontario Council on University Affairs is for the year 
that began March 1, 1976 and ended February 28, 1977. Like its predecessors, the 
present Report contains the full text of all advisory memoranda issued in the year 
concerned. 

The introductory section of its annual report has come to be regarded by Council 
as a convenient platform from which to share with Government, the university com- 
munity and other interested readers some general observations on selected 
matters of significance to the future of the Ontario university system. The Introduc- 
tion to the present Report is devoted in its entirety to a consideration of full-time 
undergraduate enrolment levels and their implications for the system over the 
coming ten to fifteen years. It builds upon some initial comments on the subject 
offered by Council at the beginning of its Second Annual Report. These comments 
received instructive reactions from the university community, reactions which were 
folded in turn into Council’s staff work and deliberations during the last year. 

Council’s focus on full-time undergraduate as distinct from total enrolment 
stems from several practical considerations. The matter of graduate enrolment is 
closely linked to the university system’s well developed process of graduate pro- 
gram planning and as such involves quite distinct exercises in which Council has 
been formally involved from its beginning. As for part-time enrolment, its future is 
less immediately exposed to currently observable demographic forces than full- 
time undergraduate enrolment. Finally, there is widespread agreement within the 
university community that, for the time being, full-time undergraduate enrolment is 
the most significant source of pressure on existing faculty, staff and physical 
facilities. 

Council proceeds to disclose the current state of its reflections on full-time 
undergraduate enrolment in the following sequence: 

1. The present capacity of the university system to absorb additional enrolment. 

. Some alternative forecasts of future enrolment growth. 

. The extent to which enrolment growth is in the long-run interest of the university 
system. 

. The possibilities whereby enrolment growth might be contained. 

. The extent to which Council’s own stance can contribute to the predictability 
and stability of Government funding of the university system in the face of the 
uncertainty that surrounds changing enrolment levels. 


of © P 


_ The Question of System Capacity 


In Ontario, the phrase ‘‘accessibility for all qualified applicants’ has been anything 
but an empty slogan. It has captured the essence of a major policy commitment by 
Government. Fourteen of the fifteen universities in the Province, five of them 
created de novo, owe their status as publicly assisted universities to the 
seriousness with which Government has pursued this commitment in recent 
decades. Every institution that falls under Council’s terms of reference has a 
physical plant whose present size is an offshoot of this commitment. 

The active pursuit by Government of “accessibility for all qualified applicants” 
must be understood in the context of two specific points. First, what constitutes a 
“qualified” applicant has been left for each university to determine in the context 
of each of its programs. Second, it has always been understood that no applicant is 
entitled to a place in the program or institution of his or her choice. What is envis- 
aged is that a qualified applicant will be able to find a place in some program at 
some institution in the province. Over time, admission to many programs at many 
institutions has become highly selective. This holds throughout the province for 
undergraduate programs in such professional fields as Dentistry, Law and 
Medicine. Furthermore, a growing number of universities have reached what they 
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consider to be the outer limits of their institutional capacity. In such “steady state”’ 
institutions, accessibility to all programs is strictly limited. 

The imposition by Government in 1972 of a moratorium on capital grants for most 
kinds of new construction in no way signalled the abandonment of the pursuit of 
“accessibility for all qualified applicants”. Rather, it indicated simply that this 
objective would now be pursued in acontext of what was deemed to be a degree of 
surplus physical capacity in the university system as a whole. Given the existence 
of surplus capacity, it would remain possible for a qualified applicant to find a place 
in some program somewhere in the system. So long as this circumstance held true, 
the minimum qualification for admission to some program somewhere in the 
system would not need to exceed the general level of academic achievement long 
associated with public expectations of admissibility, namely an Honours High 
School Graduation Diploma or its equivalent with an average of sixty per cent. 

From all this there flows a question of substantial relevance to policy. Does the 
university system still have surplus physical capacity and if so how much? To ask 
about surplus capacity is, of course, to pose a question of relative measurements. 
By what standards of space utilization is it possible to say that unfilled student 
places exist? A byproduct of the moratorium is that data on space inventory and its 
relationship to what have been deemed suitable space standards have not been 
kept up to date. Were the data at hand, they would undoubtedly reveal that certain 
institutions have reached enrolment levels that already place them well below 
these standards. The extent to which space standards can be reduced to accommo- 
date yet additional enrolment would therefore not only be relevant in principle but 
observable in practice. Within certain limits, so-called ‘‘shoe-horning”’ of additional 
students lies in the realm of the feasible. 

It is highly desirable that data on current enrolment levels in relation to the space 
standards of the Interim Capital Formula and the Building Blocks of the Council of 
Ontario Universities be brought up to date, and soon. Not only will this shed needed 
light on the current state of the system; it will permit a process whereby, in full 
consultation with institutions both individually and collectively, some educated 
estimates can be made of the additional student places that either remain available 
or could be made temporarily available by measures of short-term expediency. 

At present, Council possesses only the barest notion of the additional student 
places that the university system can make available within its present physical 
capacity. This notion was derived from conversations with senior officials from 
each institution in which the respondents were asked to give their best guess of the 
number of extra places that their physical plant might permit by program. Several 
spokesmen considered their institution already at its limit or capable of accommo- 
dating at most a few hundred additional students. Over-all, however, Council 
gained the impression, which it hereupon conveys for discussion purposes only, 
that the university system in its current physical configuration may be able to 
accommodate some 8,000 additional full-time undergraduates. Of these 8,000 
places, some 4,000 are in Arts taken as embracing the humanities and social 
sciences, about 2,400 are in Science, another 1,200 are evenly divided between 
Business and Engineering, and the remainder are either unspecified or in other 
undergraduate programs. 

Because Council’s best estimate of current full-time undergraduate enrolment is 
147,000, the additional 8,000 places it has identified for discussion purposes indi- 
cate a system-wide physical capacity of 155,000 full-time undergraduates. 


Forecasting Enrolment Growth 
In quest of alternative enrolment projections during the last eighteen months, 
Council has sifted the forecasting efforts of others and undertaken ventures of its 
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own. It will continue to do so as a matter of course. For the purpose of the present 
exercise, Council has chosen to focus upon three forecasts that enable it to sketch 
an equal number of distinct enrolment levels that the future might have in store for 
the university system as a whole. The possible enrolment levels to the year 1990-91 
are depicted in Chart 1 and are respectively labeled Forecast |, Forecast Il and 
Forecast Ill, all of which are explained in the Appendix to this Introduction. The 
point of departure for each forecast is the 141,529 full-time undergraduates offi- | 
cially reported in 1975-76 as eligible for funding in all programs except theology. x | 

Forecast |. This is a ‘constant participation rate’ forecast. Under this forecast, 
full-time enrolment reaches a peak of 158,900 in 1982-83 and falls to 137,000 in 
1990-91. 

Forecast I/. This is a “current rate of flow” forecast. Under Forecast II, enrolment 
reaches a peak of 170,500 in 1981-82 and falls to 137,500 in 1988-89. 

Forecast Il/. This is a ‘‘differentiated male-female participation rate” forecast. As 
such it takes direct account of a singularly important phenomenon, shown in Table 
1, namely an unbroken annual rise in the participation of female full-time under- 
graduates as a percentage of the female 18 to 24 population age group. Forecast III 
produces a peak enrolment of 180,400 full-time undergraduates in 1982-83 before 
declining to 155,500 in 1990-91. 





Table | 


Historical Full-Time Male and Female Undergraduate Enrolment in Ontario as a Percentage of 
the Corresponding Male and Female 18-24 Age Groups 
1960-61 to 1975-76 








Year Male Female Total 

1960-61 8.09 2.74 5.39 | 
1961-62 8.70 3.10 5.88 
1962-63 8.85 3.42 6.12 
1963-64 9.16 3.71 6.42 

1964-65 9.63 4.11 6.86 | 
1965-66 9.94 4.49 7.21 | 
1966-67 10.83 5.17 8.01. | 
1967-68 11.43 5.69 8.57 
1968-69 12.53 6.46 9.50 
1969-70 101 7.26 10.48 | 
1970-71 14.48 8.00 11.23 
1971-72 15.14 8.98 1206 
1972-73 14.57 9.01 11.80 # 
1973-74 14.63 9.47 12.07 
1974-75 14.63 10.42 12.54 | 
1975-76 14.69 14.15 1293 | 





“™ The three forecasts portrayed in Chart 1 have been selected for presentation 
because of the evidently distinct enrolment scenarios they convey. If zero growth 
is contemplated as an additional alternative this, together with the three forecasts, 
comes close to encompassing all possible eventualities. Higher enrolment than 
that projected under Forecast III remains a possibility, but this forecast can none- 
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theless be taken as approximating the reasonably outer limits of enrolment growth. 
The enrolment levels it portrays closely parallel the results of an alternative set of 
projections geared to rising rates of flow and shown in the Appendix to this 
Introduction. 


Enrolment Growth and the University System 

Given the possibility that the university system, in its current physical configura- 
tion, has a total capacity for 155,000 full-time undergraduates, the peaks reached by 
the forecasts just described permit the following straightforward observations with 
respect to the next half-dozen years. 

(i) At any level of enrolment growth below that portrayed by Forecast I, there is no 
significant space problem on a system-wide basis. Even were the peak demand 
projected by Forecast | to materialize (158,900), this number could probably be 
accommodated within the present physical plant with, if necessary, a few auxiliary 
measures of a temporary nature. 

(ii) If enrolment growth approximates the levels indicated by Forecast Il, the 
university system is rapidly approaching a serious deficiency of up to 15,000 
student places. 

(iii) At the enrolment levels sketched by Forecast Ill, the system’s space defi- 
ciency exceeds 25,000 student places and assumes truly critical proportions. 

Beyond the next half-dozen years, all three forecasts permit a common observa- 
tion that is equally straightforward. This is that enrolment decline follows in the 
wake of enrolment growth. That a pattern of growth and decline is sketched by 
Forecast l, Il, Ill and, for that matter, by virtually all other forecasts developed or 
examined by Council, is explained simply by the underlying forces of demography. 
The significance of these forces greatly complicates what might otherwise be a 
straightforward debate about the merits of allowing the university system to grow. 
Growth to what promised to remain a new plateau is one thing; growth as a prelude 
to decline is quite another. 

The Question of Growth to a New Plateau. If the Ontario university system faced 
a prospect of near-term growth to an eventual plateau, the question of whether 
further expansion was in the interest of the system could probably be answered 
quite easily in the affirmative. The internal aims and objectives of a number of 
institutions remain open to enrolment growth. Furthermore, it is widely recognized 
that enrolment growth permits flexibility in institutional resource allocation and 
eases the process of any of a number of internal adjustments, whether intended to 
widen the range of programs, enhance the quality of existing offerings or generate 
gains in efficiency. In such a setting, the question of whether further enrolment 
growth is in the interest of the university system would likely be quickly resolved so 
that debate could then focus on whether Government funding of such enrolment 
growth was in the public interest. 

That debate would be simplified in turn were the prospect simply that of funding 
the university system to what promised to remain its new enrolment plateau. The 
Capital facilities required at the peak of Forecast II would involve an outlay of the 


order of $150 million in current dollars. Cumulative estimates of the additional 


Operating grants required to fund enrolment growth to its new plateau of 170,000 


would range from $190 to $270 million in current dollars. This range involves 


different assumptions about how soon the recent discounting of growth by an 
“excess capacity factor’ would have to give way to a return to full growth funding 


and how long such full funding would have to be maintained. If the enrolment peak 


of 180,000 in Forecast III is substituted for that of Forecast ll, the comparable 
Outlay for capital facilities is $250 million and the additional operating grants to 
fund growth range from $260 to $400 million. As a contrast to either of the above, it 
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can be estimated that Forecast | likely has no consequence for capital outlays and 
that the additional operating grants for growth range from $75 million if excess 
Capacity discounting remains unchanged, to $150 million if full funding is restored 
within two or three years. 

Always ina setting where the forecast growth led to anew enrolment plateau, the 
debate on whether the additional public funding of such growth was in the public 
interest could take the readily calculable cost estimates as their starting point. 
From here, the questions would involve whether the projected expenditures were 
within the fiscal capacity of the province, whether the production of the additional 
graduates, by stated category of manpower need, was economically justifiable, and 
whether broad social values were still well served by maintaining a broadly accessi- 
ble university system. 

The Issue of Growth as a Prelude to Decline. The very ground shifts from under 
this hypothetical debate by the fact that enrolment forecasts project not growth to 
a new plateau but growth as a prelude to decline. With this kind of prospect, it is 
anything but prudent to assume that further growth is in the interest of the univer- 
sity syStem. By that very token, what is in fact in the public interest must be 
reassessed. 

With respect to capital facilities, the construction of additional plant is neither in 
the university nor in the public interest if its legacy is a set of monuments to 
embarrassment and inflexibility. As for funding the operating costs associated with 
growth, Government and the universities face nothing short of an outright dilemma. 

The dilemma begins with the universities, their expectations and their traditional 
practices. Traditional practices in the employment of faculty are geared to expecta- 
tions of enrolment levels sufficient to sustain long-term commitments. However, to 
the extent that enrolment growth is but the prelude to decline, additional faculty 
appointments under traditional practices involve a long-range investment to meet a 
temporary need. To enter into such long-term commitments in the face of enrol- 
ment decline is to court institutional chaos and in its wake the disintegration of 
scholarship. If this flies in the face of the university interest, the public interest is 
not far behind. It is surely not in the public interest for Government to fund short- 
term growth in a manner that invites commitments whose longitude has little 
prospect of being sustained. Government retains the right to decide that the 
accommodation of additional enrolment remains in the public interest. If it does so, 
however, it must temper its decision with long-run considerations lest the public 
interest be confused with passing fancy. 

This raises what to Council must be a central theme in the debate on public 
funding of further enrolment growth. Operating grants that finance additional 
growth generated by the continuation of current accessibility policy must be 
accompanied by a willingness on the part of the university community to revise 
traditional employment practices. At the same time, because these practices 
cannot be revised fully if scholarship is to be served, such grants must also come 
to imply a Government commitment to protect the revenues of the university 
system from too sudden and drastic a decline in the event of an enrolment down- 
turn. The ground on which Government and the university system may be induced 
to meet with respect to this issue is that where the university system undertakes 
further growth at less than full funding in return for subsequent adaptability grants 
in a phase of decline. The stabilization inherent in this approach stems from more 
than the advent of financial support in the decline phase. It is produced as well by 
the very fact that less than full funding during the growth phase automatically 
restricts the volume of long-run commitments into which universities can enter. 
There is a point, of course, where such restriction generates consequences that are 
unacceptable in terms of quality, even for a short period. That point is no less real 
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for the fact that it is elusive in quantitative terms. It demands the most earnest 
consideration of the possibilities whereby growth in the university system might be 
contained. 


Containing System Growth 

Enrolment forecasts are projections, not prophecies. There are many reasons why 
enrolment growth might in fact fail to reflect the scenarios outlined in Council’s 
enrolment forecasts. Some might be generated by the economic environment, 
others by the behaviour of the university system and yet others by Government 
policy. 

Many economists share the view that the outlook for the coming three decades is 
for reduced growth in employment opportunities for university graduates, and with 
it a fall in the income and status rewards that have been associated with university 
training. Fragmentary evidence of this phenomenon is already at hand. The conse- 
quence for enrolment develops at the point where potential students perceive that 
the market for university graduates has deteriorated, and accordingly forego univer- 
sity attendance as a route to career employment. At this juncture, the “invisible 
hand” of the marketplace will become a potent factor in containing enrolment 
growth. 

With respect to the enrolment peaks that demography has in store over the next 
six years, it is an open question whether the ‘invisible hand” will exert its 
dampening influence. Much depends on whether evidence of a softer market for 
university graduates continues to accumulate and on the rate at which this 
evidence is perceived by potential students. A not unlikely but no less disturbing 
scenario is that the perceptions will not set in until the period of demographically 
projected enrolment decline has begun. This could precipitate the rate of enrol- 
ment decline and place that much greater a premium on measures to stabilize the 
university system. 

Economic forces are such that they can have the effect not only of accentuating 
long-term decline but of accelerating growth in the short run. This seeming paradox 
arises from the fact that while a long run reduction in the growth of employment 
opportunities for university graduates can reduce enrolment growth, cyclical 
unemployment in the near term can increase the attractiveness of university atten- 
dance as an option to joblessness. Economic considerations accordingly yield 
little comfort with respect either to containing growth in the short run or stabilizing 
enrolment in the long run. They do, however, yield two observations of practical 
relevance to the posture of Government and the university system. 

The first is that both Government and the university system should be wary of 
“overselling” the economic advantages of university training. It is a common 
observation that such overselling was characteristic of the nineteen sixties and 
that it is now increasingly held in check. Both the honesty that is due to 
prospective students and the university and governmental interest in containing 
growth will be served to the extent that the potentially changing economic climate 
for university graduates is made known. 

The second observation is that unemployment can frustrate educational 
measures designed to offer alternatives to full-time university study. The further 
development of an open university sector and of part-time programs are cases In 
point. Both beckon as means of relieving pressure on full-time enrolment growth. 
Both rely for their success, however, on the existence of work opportunities that 
will fill the balance of time that is not taken up by part-time study. 

If full-time enrolment growth is to be contained, Government has every reason to 
press forward with the development of alternatives to full-time university atten- 
dance, including full-time industrial training, in the context of a general economic 
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policy that vigorously pursues full employment. It remains for the university system 
not only to avoid ‘‘overselling” its product, but to continue to assess searchingly 
the extent to which it remains faithful to academic standards in an educational 
environment all of whose components, including primary and secondary schools, 
are currently in a process of self-examination. Marginal changes either in 
admission standards or in requirements for in-course academic standing can have 
a dampening impact on enrolment growth. 

lf Government’s accessibility policy is to be maintained, however, it is important 
to distinguish between changes in academic standards that might occur for 
academic reasons and those that flow in the wake of enrolment numbers that 
approach system capacity. In fairness to Government, the university system will 
have to communicate clearly the extent to which changes in standards flow from 
excess numbers as distinct from academic motivations. Only thus can Government 
gauge the extent to which its accessibility policy is in jeopardy. 

To Council, the maintenance of current accessibility policy has the following 
essential implications: 

(1) The funding of enrolment growth must not be confused with the funding that 
enables the university system to cope with inflation and the maintenance of 
existing levels of service. 

(2) The funding of enrolment growth creates an obligation for Government to be 
sensitive to the need of the university system for a degree of fiscal stabilization in 
the event that enrolment decline should follow in the wake of growth. 


Predictability and Stability: Coping with Uncertainty 

Having issued its present message to Government and the university community, 
Council remains concerned about the extent to which its own stance can contri- 
bute to predictability and stability in Government funding of the university system 
under circumstances of uncertainty. With this prominently in mind, the points that 
Council addresses at this time to its own behaviour are six in number. 

First, Council should continue until further notice to submit advice on global 
funding to permit the university system to offset inflationary trends and maintain 
existing levels of service. The content of this advice should be consistent with the 
techniques Council has applied in each of the last two years. The techniques have 
become well known to both Government and university system, and their 
consistent application gives Council’s advice a needed measure of predictability. 

Second, Council for 1978-79 at least should submit advice on the growth 
component of global funding that continues to be discounted by an excess 
capacity factor of 50 per cent. There is no evidence at this time that such 
discounted funding is placing Government’s accessibility policy in jeopardy. 
Council’s current estimate of full-time undergraduate enrolment in the university 
system is 147,000, about half way between Forecast | and Forecast II. Council is 
aware that a number of institutions were prepared in 1976-77 for higher enrolments 
than in fact materialized and takes this as indicative of a setting where the 
incremental costs of additional enrolment are sufficiently below average cost to 
warrant the discount featured in its funding advice. 

Third, Council should offer from year to year early advice on the enrolment 
sensitivity of the operating grants formula. The degree of enrolment sensitivity will 
be consistent with the discounting of growth in Council’s funding advice. For 
1977-78, the lengthening of the enrolment average to three years was consistent 
with the funding advice applicable to that year. Advisory Memorandum 76- VII seeks 
like symmetry between global funding and allocation in 1978-79. 

Fourth, Council’s practice of discounting growth funding should imply a longer 
term obligation on the part of Government to protect university revenues from too 
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drastic a reduction if and when enrolment decline materializes. This is of critical 
importance not only to the stability of the system as a whole but to equity among 
institutions. The institutions that currently choose to grow and thus to serve 
Government’s accessibility objective under discounted funding are the institutions 
that thereby can become most exposed to a downturn and therefore the most likely 
recipients of extra funds made available by the Government for stabilization. 

Fifth, Council must scrutinize year by year the physical capacity of the system in 
relation to updated enrolment projections. Given the clear possibility that enrol- 
ment growth is a prelude to decline, Council should create no expectations what- 
ever that capital grants might become available to fund buildings that would 
permanently add to institutional enrolment capacity, but should focus on alter- 
native methods of securing space. 

Sixth and finally, Council must immediately take conscious steps to look beyond 
the limited period, at most two or three years if forecast growth materializes, during 
which the funding of additional enrolment can remain discounted. Council now 
takes the first such step by inviting a debate on the following question. Beyond 
present system capacity, is it in the interest of Government and the university 
system to contemplate growth funding that departs radically from past practice by 
being entirely outside the formula? 

What Council has in mind is the possibility of extra-formula funding geared 
explicitly to the temporary challenge posed by accessibility policy in the peak 
enrolment years. Such funding could be in the form of specially earmarked grants 
awarded to designated institutions for a stated period of years. Alternatively, such 
funding could take the form of a contract between Government and individual 
institutions, or between Government and a consortium of institutions. The key 
point in either instance is temporary funding geared to a temporary situation and 
free of the long-term investment in human and physical capital that is implied by 
conventional university funding. 

As Council invites reaction and dialogue on this question, it reaches for its 
histories of the Ontario university system. Who remembers the Ajax campus of the 
University of Toronto? Plus ga change plus c’est la méme chose? 


Appendix: Enrolment Forecasts 

The point of departure for each of the forecasts depicted in Chart 1 is the 141,529 
full-time undergraduates officially reported in 1975-76 as eligible for funding in all 
programs except theology. Included are all fifteen provincially-assisted universities 
together with their affiliates, as well as Ryerson, the Ontario College of Art, and the 
very small number of students with undergraduate funding status at the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education. The annual enrolment levels produced by each 
forecast are shown in Table A-1. 

Forecast |. Because it is a “constant participation rate’’ forecast, Forecast | 
isolates the demographic forces currently at work on full-time undergraduate enrol- 
ment in Ontario. The number of full-time undergraduates enrolled in 1975-76 is 
taken as a percentage of the provincial population in the 18 to 24 age group in that 
year. The same percentage (or participation rate) is then applied to the forecast 
number of 18 to 24 population in each year to 1990-91. 

Forecast Il. As a “current rate of flow” forecast, Forecast Il is based on a 
combination of freshman intake and student transition that measures the flow of 
individuals through the university system, both calculated on the basis of current 
rates. The current rate of freshman intake is the 1975-76 intake as a percentage of 
Year 5 enrolment in the prior year. This rate is then applied to projected Year 5 
enrolments for each succeeding year. 

The transition rates are based on estimates of recent enrolment in each upper 
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program year. These estimates permit a calculation of the percentage relationship 
that enrolment in each of second, third and fourth year bears to enrolment in its 
corresponding freshman year. The resulting percentages constitute the current 
transition rates which are then applied to projected freshman intake to produce 
annual forecasts of upper year enrolment. 

The combination of freshman intake and upper year enrolment yields the total 
full-time undergraduate enrolment forecast for each year to 1990-91. 

Forecast Ill. This ‘differentiated male-female participation rate” forecast takes 
explicit note of the different behaviour of male and female participation rates in the 
last fifteen years. Forecast Ill therefore indicates the full-time enrolment that 
results from allowing the female participation rate to continue its historical rise 
until it matches the male participation rate in 1982-83, and thereafter holding the 
participation rates of both sexes at a constant percentage of the relevant age 
groups. 

It is interesting to note that the enrolment levels depicted by Forecast III do not 
vary materially from those produced from yet a fourth forecast developed by 
Council. This forecast returns to the rate of flow approach used in Forecast II, but 
projects upper year enrolment at rising rather than current transition rates. The 
amount by which transition rates are allowed to rise is based on estimates of their 
behaviour in recent years. The resulting annual enrolment levels are shown in the 
final column of Table A-1. 


Table A-1 
Alternative Enrolment Forecasts 


Rising Rate of 


Year Forecast | Forecast Il Forecast Ill Flow Forecast 
(000’s) (000’s) (000’s) (000’s) 
1975-76 141.5 141.5 141.5 141.5 
1976-77 145.1 148.0 148.0 149.1 
1977-78 148.7 194.7 154.5 156.9 
1978-79 152.0 1641.3 161.0 164.7 
1979-80 154.9 166.7 167.0 i da Pe) 
1980-81 157.0 170.2 412.3 176.4 
1981-82 158.4 1705 177.0 178.2 
1982-83 158.9 170.0 180.4 178.9 
1983-84 158.7 168.7 180.1 178.9 
1984-85 156.0 164.5 177.1 1758 
1985-86 iepars 157.2 12:5 169.5 
1986-87 148.4 148.1 168.4 161.3 
1987-88 145.3 140.6 164.9 154.0 
1988-89 142.3 137.0 161.6 At. | 
1989-90 139.7 138.8 158.6 153.0 
1990-91 137.0 139.4 100 154.8 
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Council’s Advisory Memoranda 





76-1 Correspondence Courses for Degree Credit 


By letter to the Chairman dated May 29, 1975, the Minister of Colleges and 
Universities referred to Council the matter of Provincial funding of correspondence 
courses for degree credit. The Minister’s reference was prompted by concern that 
correspondence courses remain an instrument for accessibility to high calibre 
degree programs, and by a perceived need to review the funding of such courses in 
the light of likely student demand in future years. 

The number of correspondence courses currently offered for degree credit by 
Ontario universities is somewhat over 200. About half these courses are offered by 
the University of Waterloo. The University of Ottawa, Queen’s University and the 
University of Western Ontario have a long tradition of correspondence course 
activity and, together with Waterloo, account for the bulk of correspondence 
course offerings in the Province. Correspondence courses have been an area of 
considerable educational innovation, for example in the use of visual materials and 
audio cassettes. 

With respect to the development of correspondence courses at the under- 
graduate level, Council is firmly of the opinion that this should be the responsibility 
of the governing bodies of Ontario universities, subject only to the special 
regulations that normally apply to programs in the health sciences and certain 
other professional fields. In the realm of correspondence courses for graduate 
degree credit, the processes of governing bodies are supplemented by those of 
system-wide graduate planning under the auspices of the Council of Ontario 
Universities. 

With respect to the likely level of demand for correspondence courses, Council’s 
concern is not such as to warrant in-depth study of what amounts to a minor 
portion of the market for university services. From Council’s vantage point, the 
pertinent perspective from which to view correspondence courses is the horizon of 
demand for university services in general. That horizon offers the near-term 
prospect of additional demand for student places until the mid- nineteen eighties. 
The longer run may witness lessened demand for full-time student places because 
of areduction in the number of individuals in the 18 to 24 age group. Of relevance to 
part-time study, however, is the fact that the longer run produces substantial 
increases in the population age group of twenty-five years and older. 

From this general perspective, it appears that, for the next half dozen years, 
correspondence courses offer a potential means of easing what in any event is 
bound to be appreciable pressure on the on-campus resources of the university 
system. As for the longer run, the pool of potential demand from those over twenty- 
five years of age is an expanding one that favours all forms of part-time study, 
including correspondence courses. 

Taking the above considerations into account and having reviewed points 
previously made by the Committee on University Affairs, Council views the role of 
Government as that of funding degree credit correspondence courses through the 
normal mechanisms that apply to all university programs. The development of 
correspondence courses and the standards applied are properly left to the 
universities in the framework of their general responsibilities for academic and 
_ fiscal self-management. To the extent that inter-institutional co-operation Is 
desirable or necessary, this is a matter best assigned in the first instance to the 
prudent determination of the universities themselves and of the Council of Ontario 
Universities. 

So that universities may proceed with their planning, what is desirable is to make 
it clear that correspondence courses for degree credit will simply be funded by 
Government in the exact manner that prevails either at the undergraduate or the 
- graduate level. For 1976-77 and 1977-78, this leaves correspondence courses at the 
undergraduate level subject to the enrolment averaging techniques already 
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announced by the Minister, and at the graduate level subject to the temporary 
suspension of formula sensitivity to enrolment. It should be understood that future 
changes in formula funding will apply to correspondence courses for degree credit 
in the same manner as to all other programs. Within these ground rules, the 
development and management of the correspondence area are properly the 
responsibility of the institutions. Council accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-1 

Government Funding of Correspondence Courses for Degree Credit 
That, in accordance with the considerations laid out in this Memorandum, 
correspondence courses for degree credit be eligible for funding through 
whatever mechanisms may be in effect for the financing of undergraduate 
or graduate degree programs in general. 


J.S. Dupre 
Chairman 


July 15, 1976 











76-I1 The Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program, 
1977-78 


Council offered a general commentary on various aspects of the Ontario Graduate 
Scholarship Program, including its scope and background, in Advisory 
Memorandum 75-Ill. In the present memorandum, Council comments and advises 
on the 1977-78 scholarship competition under the following headings: scholarship 
eligibility, scholarship stipends, numbers of awards and _ administrative 
developments. 


Scholarship Eligibility 

At the time Council advised on the 1976-77 Ontario Graduate Scholarship 
competition, 90 per cent of the 1,000 annual awards were reserved for Canadian 
citizens. The balance of 10 per cent could be allocated to landed immigrants or 
foreign students. 

In Advisory Memorandum 75-IIl, Council documented at length its serious 
concern over discrimination by quota as between Canadian citizens and landed 
immigrants. Council expressed reservations about the extent to which such 
discrimination might be viewed as departing from the spirit if not the letter of the 
Ontario Human Rights Code. Furthermore, Council explored in considerable detail 
the eligibility rules governing other publicly funded graduate scholarship awards, 
and found the quota approach of the Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program to be 
clearly anomalous. Again, Council took due note of the reservations expressed by 
the university community concerning the OGS quota, reservations expressed alike 
in institutional briefs and by the academic staff who acted as referees in the 
1975-76 scholarship competition. Finally, Council noted that discrimination 
between landed immigrants and citizens, by potentially lowering the standard of 
the Ontario Graduate Scholarship competition, undermined the avowed objective 
of the Program to reward academic excellence. 

Council accordingly advised that the Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program be 
equally open to Canadian citizens and to those who hold landed immigrant status 
as of the official annual closing date for applications. In the event, Government did 
not accept Council’s recommendation. Council strongly believes that quota 
discrimination in the OGS Program between Canadian citizens and landed 
immigrants is a matter that warrants reconsideration. To the extent that the landed 
immigrant regulations of the Government of Canada are of concern, Council offers 
the reminder that the point system amendments made in February of 1974 bar any 
student from receiving landed immigrant status for the purpose of gaining 
eligibility for scholarships and fellowships. 

On the basis of all of the above considerations, Council reaffirms its original 
stance on the eligibility of Canadian citizens and landed immigrants for Ontario 
Graduate Scholarships and accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-2 (75-3) 

Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program Eligibility 
That the Ontario Graduate Scholarships be equally open to Canadian 
citizens and to persons who hold landed immigrant status as of the official 
annual closing date for applications, it being understood that this 
provision applies similarly to institutional nominees. 


Having made the above recommendation Council has again reviewed the eligi- 
bility of foreign students for Ontario Graduate Scholarships. In that such students 
were included in the landed immigrant quota until 1976-77, they were formerly 
permitted a limited degree of eligibility. Council observed in Advisory 
Memorandum 75-IIl that prevailing practice in comparable Canadian prestige 
awards was to exclude foreign students who are not landed immigrants with the 
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sole exception, circumscribed by stated conditions, of tne Medical Research 
Council studentships. In any event, Council expressed the view, reflected by its 
briefs from the university community, that a provincial program of prestige awards 
is one where the eligibility of foreign students who are not landed immigrants is not 
a priority issue. 

Lest it detract in any way from the absolute priority of landed immigrant 
eligibility, Council is content to offer no formal recommendation with respect to 
the eligibility of foreign students. However, given current discussion of the impact 
of tuition fee increases on needy foreign students, Council offers the reminder that 
the over-riding purpose of the Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program is to reward 
academic excellence as measured by academic achievement. In that foreign 
student eligibility potentially adds to the level of excellence of the scholarship 
competition, it is compatible with the purpose of the Program. But the Program is 
not and should not become a vehicle for awards based on need, whether the 
recipients be citizens, landed immigrants or foreign students. Recognition of need 
is the proper objective of student assistance programs. It is not an objective of 
scholarship programs. 


Scholarship Stipends 

Table | compares by year the level of Ontario Graduate Scholarship stipends to 
those prevailing under federal prestige award programs through 1976-77. Council 
observed in Advisory Memorandum 75-Ill that the Ontario Graduate Scholarships 
originally carried a stipend moderately lower than federal awards, quite possibly on 
the reasonable ground that the Ontario Program provides awards on the basis of 
Provincial rather than nation-wide competition. By 1975-76, however, a sizable gap 
had emerged between OGS and federal stipends. To remedy this situation, Council 
recommended a major increase in the OGS stipend to $4,500 according priority, 
however, to maintaining the number of awards at 1,000. Government respected 
Council’s priority with respect to the number of awards, but increased the stipend 
to $3,750 rather than to the recommended level. Given federal adjustments for 
1976-77, the sizable gap between OGS and comparable stipends continued. 

It is the considered opinion of Council that the magnitude of this gap weakens 
the OGS Program, the purpose of which is ‘‘to encourage excellence in graduate 
studies”. What is clearly a prestige award should carry a stipend sufficient to 
attract and nurture excellence in the face of alternatives to graduate study and of 
economic pressures that detract from scholarly endeavor. Council fully appreciates 
the current environment of fiscal and economic restraint. In that this environment 
necessitates hard choices, Council is prepared to accord priority for 1977-78 to a 
higher stipend over maintaining the current number of awards. So as to avoid 
undue perturbation in numbers, Council is willing to forego the restoration in one 
year of the original relationship between OGS and federal stipends, but attaches 
over-riding importance to a major reduction in the sizable gap that has been allowed 
to emerge. This can be achieved by a stipend of $4,500, and Council accordingly 
recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-3 

Ontario Graduate Scholarship Stipends, 1977-78 
That as a matter of first priority the Ontario Graduate Scholarships carry a 
stipend of $4,500 or $1,500 per term in 1977-78. 
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Table | 
Comparative Scholarship Stipends 


Canada Council 














NRC Stipends Stipends 
OGS (PGS 1 & 2) (1st & 2nd Ph.D.) 
1971-72 _ $3,800 $3,500 
1972-73 — $3,800 $3,500 
1973-74 ~- $4,050 $3,500 
1974-75 $3,400* $4,050 to Oct. 1 $4,000 
$4,500 from Oct. 1 
1975-76 $3,400* $5,000 $5,000 
1976-77 $3,750 $5,520 $5,500 
% increase in 
1976-77 over 
1974-75 10.3% 36.3% 37.5% 





* Adjusted to take account of integration of fees into stipend in 1976-77. 


Number of Awards 

Having accorded priority to stipend levels over numbers of awards in 1977-78, 
Council’s concern is that any consequent reduction be achieved in a manner that 
will respect the fundamental aim of the OGS Program. The Program’s avowed aim 
of identifying and rewarding academic excellence is not only laudable in itself. It is 
singularly supportive of what should constitute the central thrust of graduate 
program planning in the coming years. To Council, this means that any reduction in 
numbers should protect and if possible enhance the number of scholarships 
awarded in open competition. Under prevailing practice, 850 of the 1,000 
scholarships are available for the open competition. The remaining 150, ten per 
institution, are awarded to institutional nominees who meet the standards of the 
open competition. 

Council appreciates that the institutional awards have given all universities a 
measure of flexibility, not least because they can be made to individuals after the 
close of open competition. These same awards are particularly valued by the small 
universities which, in the absence of doctoral programs, consider themselves at a 
disadvantage in attracting graduate students who hold federal scholarships. 
Federal eligibility rules generally favour doctoral candidates. 

To Council, considerations of flexibility are distinctly secondary to protecting or 
enhancing the number of awards in the open competition which is central to the 
identification and reward of academic excellence. Accordingly, Council is disposed 
to favour the abolition of institutional awards in the ten universities that offer 
doctoral programs. Council therefore recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-4 
Abolition of Institutional Ontario Graduate Scholarship Awards in Universities with 
Doctoral Programs. 
That institutional awards in the ten universities with doctoral programs be 
abolished. 
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As for the five remaining institutions, Council believes that their particular case for 
institutional awards should be reviewed in the longer run perspective of graduate 
program planning but not prejudged by precipitous action at this time. 

Council observes that the abolition of institutional awards in the larger 
universities creates a framework within which the number of scholarships available 
in the open competition can be protected or enhanced if the 1977-78 appropriation 
is insufficient to sustain 1,000 awards at the recommended stipend of $4,500. This 
framework is illustrated in Table Il for appropriation increases in a range of 10 to 20 
per cent. It will be noted that below the level of 15 per cent, the number of 
institutional awards available to the five small universities falls to 45, imposing on 
these a warranted pro rata share in the reduction of total awards. 

Council urges that the appropriation increase for the OGS Program in 1977-78 be 
within the percentage range shown in Table II. For future years, Council wishes to 
investigate ways in which it could offer more definitive advice on the level of 
increase in the OGS appropriation. The Program could become disadvantaged by 
the fact that Council tenders its advice on OGS not only in isolation from the main- 
line funding of the university system, but also in isolation from occasional special 
funding requests — for example in the domain of instructional development. 

For 1977-78 Council, on the basis of the considerations outlined above, 
recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-5 

Number of Ontario Graduate Scholarship Awards in 1977-78 
That, consistent with the priority attached by Council to a 1977-78 stipend 
of $4,500, the number of Ontario Graduate Scholarships available in the 
open competition and for institutional awards at Brock, Lakehead, 
Laurentian, Trent and Wilfrid Laurier Universities be determined in the 
manner illustrated in this Memorandum. 


Table II 
Number and Composition of OGS Awards for 1977-78 Under Alternative Appropriation 
Increases 
Per Cent Increase Total Awards Awards Institutional Awards 
in Appropriation Possible ata Available for Equal Distribution 
for 1977-78 over Stipend of for Open by Quota among small 
1976-77 $4,500 Competition Universities 
% (nO.) (no.) (no. 
10 917 872 45 
11 925 880 45 
12 933 888 45 
13 942 897 45 
14 950 905 45 
15 958 908 50 
16 967 917 50 
a We 975 925 50 
18 983 933 50 
19 992 942 50 
20* 1000* 950 50 


*The recommended stipend of $4,500 for 1977-78 is 20 per cent greater than the stipend for 1976-77. 
Therefore the OGS appropriation for 1977-78 will have to increase by 20 per cent to maintain the number 


of awards at 1000 assuming that there is no change in the mix of three-term and two-term awards. 
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Administrative Developments 

With respect to current and prospective developments affecting the operation of 
the OGS Program, Council has had the benefit of perusing the report of the 
Chairman of the Selection Board for the 1976-77 competition, Professor D.C. Jordan 
of the University of Guelph. In its initial advisory memorandum on OGS, Council 
applauded the extent to which the Program constitutes an instance of close and 
fruitful collaboration between the academic community and the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities, and expressed the hope that its advice on administrative 
matters would remain superfluous. The Jordan Report gives evidence of a continu- 
ing record of fruitful collaboration, and Council is content to leave the many 
constructive suggestions of that document to the parties directly involved. 

For 1977-78, Council’s sole comment concerns a facet of the OGS Program in 
which administration and policy overlap. The removal of limitations on the earned 
remuneration of graduate students from institutional operating income requires a 
reassessment of the regulations that apply to Ontario Graduate Scholars. So that 
scholarship holders may be equitably treated in relation to other graduate students, 
ceilings on their own remuneration should be removed, it being clearly understood 
that any duties as part-time research assistants, teaching assistants or 
demonstrators should not exceed the maximum of ten hours per week that applies 
to all full-time students. With respect to income from other academic awards, 
Council has reviewed the regulations that govern holders of federal scholarships. 
Similar treatment of Ontario Graduate Scholarship holders indicates that the 
current ceiling of $500 on academic awards held concurrently with an Ontario 
Graduate Scholarship should be raised to $1,000. Council accordingly recommends 
to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-6 

Income Limitations on Ontario Graduate Scholarship Holders 
That holders of Ontario Graduate Scholarships be permitted to hold 
concurrent academic awards to a maximum value of $1,000 and to earn 
remuneration for duties as research assistants, teaching assistants or 
demonstrators to a maximum of ten hours per week. 


J.S. Dupré 
Chairman 


July 15, 1976 
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76-1 Government Support for the University System in 
1977-78 


In this Memorandum, Council sets forth its advice on Government support for the 
Ontario university system in 1977-78. Council’s advice is outlined under two master 
headings, operating grants and capital assistance. 


Operating Grants: Predictability, Inflation and 
Accessibility 


Toward Enhanced Predictability in University Funding 

The submission of this Memorandum in the summer of 1976 is explained by the 
intention of the Government of Ontario to make, for 1977-78, earlier spending target 
announcements than in the recent past. This intention was enunciated by the 
Provincial Treasurer in a speech on August 9, 1976, to the Association of Municipal- 
ities of Ontario in the following words: 


We are well into planning our 1977-78 budget. It is my hope that | will be in a position to start 
making public Provincial expenditure decisions in September. That’s three months earlier 
than last year. This will mean that you, local agencies, hospitals, universities and colleges 
as well as school boards, should know the extent of Provincial support well before the 
beginning of your fiscal year... 
In accommodating, through the timing of this Memorandum, the Government’s 
intention to make an earlier announcement with respect to university grants for 
1977-78, Council continues to fulfill a commitment made upon its initial appoint- 
ment in 1974. That commitment is to tender advice that is fully in step with the 
Government’s own decision-making processes. 

Council believes that the Government’s immediate intention to accelerate the 
timing of its 1977-78 spending announcement broadly serves the interests of the 
university system. Council’s 1976 spring hearings yielded abundant pleas for 
greater predictability in university funding. Indeed, many voices within the 
university system are exhorting Council and the Government to consider means 
whereby institutional funding might become known in advance for periods of two, 
three or more years’ duration. The question of multi-year funding is one to which 
Council will devote serious attention during the coming months. For the immediate 
moment, there can be no question that an early announcement by Government of 
next year’s spending levels constitutes a meaningful step toward greater predict- 
ability in the funding of universities. 

Council’s own role in enhancing the predictability of university funding is not 
simply a matter of providing timely advice in any given year. More generally, 
Council can contribute to predictability by the extent to which it takes a consistent 
approach in developing the content of its funding advice from year to year. Council 
now has the benefit of two years of experience in generating advice on the support 
of the university system. It has evolved an approach that has been thoroughly 
discussed with the university system and to which Government funding levels 
responded positively for 1976-77. Council believes that its approach is now 
generally understood. This approach begins with a consideration of the basic 
objectives that the operating support of the university system should seek to serve. 
It goes on to offer a calculation of the cost of meeting these objectives on the basis 
of the best information at hand. It then estimates the possible requirements 
dictated by the need to fund special institutions and accommodate policy changes, 
and formulates a position on whether additional funding might be indicated by 
particular circumstances affecting the university system. It concludes with 
Council’s actual funding recommendations. 

The evolution of Council’s approach is delineated and documented in Advisory 
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Memoranda 74-IV and 75-VI. Council proceeds in this Memorandum to follow this 
approach in recommending operating support for the university system in 1977-78. 
The timing of the present memorandum deprives Council’s exercise of certain data, 
notably actual system revenues and expenditures for 1975-76 and budgeted system 
revenues and expenditures for 1976-77. However Council has satisfied itself that its 
approach remains valid under such circumstances and can accordingly accommo- 
date earlier expenditure announcements and contribute to enhanced predictability 
in university financing. 


Inflation and Accessibility 

The twin forces of rising prices and enrolment growth were identified by Council as 
the principal sources of pressure on a university system deemed, in Advisory 
Memorandum 75-VI, to be ‘“‘in trouble’. For 1975-76, Government had attempted to 
meet three stipulated objectives in its funding of the university system. These were 
“to offset inflationary trends, to maintain or improve existing levels of service and 
to accommodate predicted enrolment increases.” In Advisory Memorandum 74-|V 
Council advised Government that its spending target would fall short of meeting 
the cost of these objectives. The retrospective analysis of university finances in 
1975-76 offered in Advisory Memorandum 75-VI presented evidence in support of 
this initial judgement. 

For 1976-77, Council recommended a level of basic funding for the university 
system that entailed objectives broadly similar to those enunciated in the Govern- 
ment’s own words a year earlier. These were (1)‘‘to offset inflationary trends’, 
(2)‘‘to maintain existing levels of service” and (3)‘‘to accommodate predicted 
enrolment increases at the undergraduate level’. The first objective was 
unchanged but for the second objective the more restrictive wording ‘“‘to maintain” 
rather than “to maintain or improve” existing levels of service was deemed by 
Council as more appropriate to the current economic climate. As for the third 
Objective, Council prescribed the accommodation of predicted enrolment 
increases ‘‘at the undergraduate level” only given its recommendation, accepted by 
Government, that the funding of graduate programs be temporarily insensitized to 
enrolment levels. 

In fact, the operating grants provided by Government for 1976-77 more than 
covered Council’s calculation of the cost of its three basic funding objectives, and 
indeed came close to meeting the sum-total of all Council’s funding recommenda- 
tions. For lack of data at this time, the present Memorandum cannot offer a 
documented analysis of the consequences of the funding levels achieved in 
1976-77. 

Basic funding objectives designed to offset inflationary trends, maintain existing 
levels of service and accommodate predicted enrolment increases at the under- 
graduate level are in Council’s view essential if the university system is to be 
sustained in a framework of still rising prices and continued enrolment growth. The 
priority accorded by Government to university funding for 1976-77 is clear 
testimony of its concern for accommodating the twin forces of inflation and 
accessibility. At present, inflation shows hopeful signs of abating but enrolment 
growth is highly likely to remain a significant source of pressure well into the 
nineteen eighties. Council will advise later this year on some of the likely multi-year 
consequences of maintaining the longstanding policy whereby the Ontario univer- 
sity system has remained broadly accessible to the people of Canada and Ontario. 
This policy has underwritten the priority claim of the university system with respect 
to Government expenditures generally. In recommending funding levels in this 
Memorandum, the only responsible advice that Council can tender is that which 
respects the implications of this policy for likely enrolment growth in 1977-78. 
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To summarize, the existing setting is one in which economic circumstances and 
longstanding policy indicate the need to sustain the existing university system in 
the face of price increases and enrolment growth. Council concludes that the basic 
objectives appropriate to 1977-78 are identical to those it espoused and to which 
Government’s funding level responded for 1976-77. 


Costing Council’s Basic Funding Objectives for 1977-78 

The costing of Council’s basic funding objectives for 1977-78 closely parallels the 
exercise undertaken for 1976-77 in Advisory Memorandum 75-VI. There are changes 
in some of the percentage variables applied to the figures that provide the base for 
Council’s exercise, and to the manner in which the base figures have been derived. 
Each change is explained in the following description of Council’s exercise, whose 
several components are displayed in the columns of Table |. This Table incor- 
porates the threefold division of university system outlays consistently used by 
Council in its funding advice, namely salaries, fringe benefits and non-salary 
expenditures. 

Column 1: The 1976-77 Base. The starting point in the 1977-78 costing exercise is 
the base that indicates Council’s estimated level of university system expenditures 
for 1976-77. Recognizing that the Ontario College of Art joined the company of 
formula-funded institutions in 1976, Council has included its expenditures in the 
data presented in Column 1. The institutions represented in Council’s 1976-77 base 
are accordingly the fifteen provincially-assisted universities including the 
Laurentian affiliates, church-related colleges for programs other than theology, the 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, and 
the Ontario College of Art. 

The procedures used to derive the figures that appear in Column 1 depart in 
certain respects from the methods used in Advisory Memorandum 75-VI. These 
procedures are outlined in the Appendix to the present Memorandum. They were 
necessitated by the absence at this time of COFO-UO data on system-wide 
budgeted revenues and expenditures for 1976-77. In a nutshell, the procedures 
used by Council involve greater reliance than in the past on revenues as opposed to 
expenditures, but with due cross-checking of the budgeted expenditures of those 
institutions from whom data were available. The emphasis on revenues in Council’s 
method of deriving its 1976-77 university system expenditure estimates yields what 
is if anything a conservative base. 

Column 2: Inflationary Trend Costs. Given the Anti-Inflation Program of the 
Government of Canada, the matter of costing the objective “‘to offset inflationary 
trends” is one on which Council took its stance in Advisory Memorandum 75-VI. 
This stance is to calculate the cost of offsetting inflationary trends with reference 
to the targets that the anti-inflationary program seeks to achieve. Council takes the 
“basic protection factors” of the federal compensation guidelines as indicative of 
these targets. 

The overwhelming majority of university salary settlements for the fiscal year 
1977-78 will fall within a period in which the basic protection factor allows cost of 
living increases of 6 per cent. Since the movement of the consumer price index in 
the last year makes it likely that the Government of Canada will stand by this 
percentage, Council has applied it in Column 2 in calculating the cost of offsetting 
inflationary trends with respect to salaries and fringe benefits. 

The non-salary area involves university outlays that are relatively evenly 
distributed throughout the fiscal year. The year 1977-78 embraces a time period that 
falls partly under a basic protection factor of 6 per cent and partly under one of 4 per 
cent. Recourse to these factors accordingly indicates the application of 5 per cent 
in calculating the cost of offsetting inflationary trends in the non-salary area. 
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At this juncture Council must make the following observation. As Advisory 
Memorandum 75-VI points out, recourse to basic protection factors is required to 
the extent that the goal of the Anti-Inflation Program ‘‘clearly will not be served if an 
objective of offsetting inflationary trends is costed with reference to the very 
trends that the nation seeks to control.’’ A substantial portion of university non- 
salary outlays, however, is affected by price trends that the nation either does not 
or cannot seek to control through the Anti-Inflation Program. The key instances are 
energy, scientific equipment and library acquisitions. Energy prices have been 
excluded from the reach of the Program since its inception. Scientific equipment 
and library acquisitions are subject to price movements that are totally beyond the 
economic influence of the Program to the extent that they involve imports from 
other countries. It follows from the above that Council’s stance on the Anti- 
Inflation Program does not bind it to basic protection factors in calculating the cost 
of offsetting inflationary trends affecting either energy or imported scientific 
equipment and library acquisitions. 

Council’s concern over the inflationary trends affecting the above items is such 
that it is prepared for the first time to accord them specific recognition in its 
funding advice to Government. On this initial occasion and given the early call for 
its advice, Council has chosen to do so outside the context of the immediate 
costing exercise. Council has accordingly applied 5 per cent to the non-salary area 
in Column 2, and will return to what it considers a pressing funding need later in 
this Memorandum. 

Column 3: Existing Service Level Costs. In calculating the cost of its objective 
“to maintain existing levels of service,’’ Council recognizes two major sources of 
real costs in the university system. These are progression through the ranks or 
toward the job rate in the salary area, and allowance for furniture and equipment 
replacement in the non-salary area. 

In Column 3, Council has again applied to salaries and fringe benefits a factor of 
2 per cent to allow for the net cost of progression through the ranks or toward the 
job rate. The validity of this allowance does not stand on the rulings that the Anti- 
Inflation Board may make on salary settlements with any particular group of 
employees in any given institution. As explained in Advisory Memorandum 75-VI, 
Council applies the basic protection factor as its proxy for inflationary trends 
without regard to what the anti-inflationary guidelines permit either for productivity 
gains or a particular employee group’s compensation history. In calculating the 
cost of maintaining levels of service, the consistent approach is to allow a stated 
percentage for the net cost of career progression without regard to uncertainty 
about steps, merit or promotion. As to the actual level of 2 per cent applied for this 
cost by Council, its spring hearings with the university community provided 
additional evidence of its validity. 

With respect to furniture and equipment replacement, Council in Column 3 has 
again applied a 2.5 per cent factor to the non-salary area. Representations made to 
Council in the past year indicate a clear possibility that this percentage is 
inadequate and Council has the matter under serious review. Because this review is 
in its initial stages an upward revision in the context of the present baseline costing 
exercise would be premature. 

Column 4: Efficiency Factor. The efficiency factor is one of two negative 
measures or discounts that Council applies in calculating the cost of meeting its 
funding objectives. Explained in considerable detail in Advisory Memorandum 75- 
VI, the efficiency factor involves an expectation of the ‘‘productivity gains”’ that 
might be said to lie within the reach of all institutions in the university system, 
including those in steady state. The factor is therefore applied after allowance has 
been made for offsetting inflationary trends and maintaining service levels. It is at 
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this point in the costing exercise that Council’s estimated costs are what they 
would be were the university system in steady state. 

The danger of the efficiency factor is that it will clearly undermine the capacity of 
the university system “to maintain existing levels of service” if its underlying 
expectation of potential “productivity gains” is unrealistic. The efficiency factor of 
1.5 per cent used in Advisory Memorandum 75-V1 involved a productivity expecta- 
tion that Council itself recognized as extraordinary in the context of labour-inten- 
sive service institutions. The validity of harboring this level of expectation was 
severely criticized during Council’s 1976 spring hearings. 

Council accepts this criticism to the extent that blind adherence over time to 
what by its own admission is an extraordinary level of expectation is not in the 
interest of either Government or the university community. Council in Advisory 
Memorandum 75-VI attached credibility to the suggestion that a 1 per cent 
efficiency factor involves a permissible expectation of productivity gains. It has 
therefore applied this percentage in Column 4 rather than the extraordinary 1.5 per 
cent used last year. 

Column 5: Predicted Enrolment Costs. As Council has repeatedly noted, the main 
ambiguity that surrounds an objective of accommodating predicted enrolment 
increases lies in the reliability of the enrolment prediction, whether made by 
Government or the universities. The matter is further complicated by the fact that 
the predictive exercise is normally undertaken before official enrolment counts for 
the base year are available. At the time of the present exercise, universities have yet 
to register the students who will comprise the base year enrolment for the 1977-78 
prediction. 

For all this, the available information indicates that enrolment predictions from 
all quarters have been overly conservative in each of the last two years. This is NOW 
established as a hard fact for the year 1975-76 in which final enrolment counts 
produced an increase of 5.9 per cent over 1974-75. The respective predictions of the 
universities, Council and the Ministry had been 1.6, 3 and 4.3 per cent. 

For funding purposes in 1976-77, the first year of formula insensitivity to 
graduate student enrolment, Council predicted a 5.3 per cent increase in under- 
graduate enrolment. The latest data on applications indicate that this too will prove 
to be an underestimate, but only moderately so in relation to what developed in 
1975-76. Taking into account both applications and current retention rates, there is 
a distinct possibility of a 6 per cent increase in undergraduate enrolment for 
1976-77. with respect to 1977-78, Council’s best prediction is for a further increase 
in undergraduate enrolment of 5.7 per cent. This factor is applied in Column 6 to the 
estimated 81 per cent of system-wide expenditures that relate to undergraduate 
programs. 

Column 6: Excess Capacity Factor. The excess capacity factor is the second of 
the two discounts that Council applies in estimating the cost of its basic funding 
objectives. It rests on the assumption that the state of capacity in the university 
system as a whole permits the accommodation of additional enrolment at a 
marginal cost lower than average cost. In Advisory Memorandum 75-VI, Council for 
1976-77 applied an excess capacity factor of 50 per cent. For 1977-78, the operating 
grants submission presented by the Council of Ontario Universities applied a factor 
of 35 per cent. : 

Council infers from partial evidence that the university system can still 
accommodate enrolment growth at a marginal cost lower than that assumed by the 
suggested C.O.U. factor. The implied extent of surplus capacity of course comes 
closer to exhaustion with each successive year of enrolment growth. Council will 
apply itself during the coming months to making multi-year estimates of enrolment 
growth together with tentative estimates of the costs of accommodating such 
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enrolments. Successive reductions in the difference between marginal and average 
costs are to be expected and the level of Council’s excess capacity factor will come 
to be governed by these considerations. As to the 1977-78 excess capacity factor 
used in Column 6, Council’s inference from available evidence leads it to adhere, 
but possibly for the last time, to a level of 50 per cent. 

Column 7: Cost of the Basic Objectives. The final Column of Table | simply adds 
to Column 1 the sum of the positive and negative figures that appear in Columns 2 
through 6. The resulting grand total of $909.6 million represents Council’s best 
estimate of the cost of its basic objectives in funding the Provincially-assisted 
universities, Ryerson, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and the Ontario 
College of Art in 1977-78. 


The Potential Cost to Government of Council’s Basic Funding Objective 

Council’s earlier funding exercises were performed under circumstances in which 
there existed a prior Government commitment that there be no increase in tuition 
fees. Since no commitment currently exists with respect to 1977-78 fees, the next 
step in the present exercise is to indicate what is labelled the potential cost to 
Government of Council’s basic funding objectives. This is done in Table Il by 
deducting from the total cost of $909.6 million Council’s 1977-78 estimate of tuition 
fee revenues at prevailing rates, together with its estimate of what will constitute 
other revenue in the same year. 

The tuition fee deduction of $133.9 million is based on the $125.6 million that the 
Appendix to this Memorandum indicates as the likely level of fee revenue in 
1976-77. The amount estimated for 1977-78 is almost entirely attributable to 
Council’s predicted undergraduate enrolment increase for that year of 5.7 per cent. 
No allowance is made for the revenue consequences of possible changes in 
graduate enrolment. Given the higher fees that apply in 1977-78 to newly enrolled 
foreign students, Council’s estimate of $133.9 million includes $2 million from this 
source. 

The recorded deduction in Table II of $72.9 million for other revenue in 1977-78 is 
5 per cent above the $69.4 million estimate of 1976-77 other revenue that appears in 
the Appendix. This rate of increase represents a judgement made by Council after 
according due consideration to recent downward trends in MCU’s line budget 
grants for operating purposes, upward trends in other provincial grants and 
miscellaneous university revenues, and a possible reduction in short term interest 
rates that may be related to receding inflation. 


Table II 


Potential Cost to Government of Council’s Basic Funding Objectives for 1977-78: 


Provincially Assisted Universities, Ryerson, OISE and OCA ($ Million’s) 


Cost of Basic Funding Objectives 


(Table |, Column 1) 909.6 
Deduct: Tuition and Other Fee Revenues 

at Prevailing Rates - 133.9 

Other Revenues - 72.9 





Potential Cost to Government of Basic Funding 
Objectives 702.8 
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As Table Il indicates, if Council’s basic funding objectives are to be met in 
1977-78, the potential cost to Government is $702.8 million. This involves a 10.7 per 
cent increase over the 1976-77 total of $635 million made available by Government 
in the form of formula, graduate, supplementary, bilingualism and Northern Ontario 
grants to the institutions covered by Council’s costing exercise. The cost to 
Government is a potential one because the actual cost to Government hinges on 
tuition fee policy for 1977-78. Before addressing this matter in the context of its 
recommendations, Council must deal with the question of additional funding 
needs. 


Additional Funding Needs 

Council distinguishes two categories of additional funding needs. The first is 
occasioned by special institutions and policy matters. The second arises to the 
extent that Council discerns particular circumstances whose consequences are 
deemed sufficiently serious for the university system as a whole to warrant a 
recommendation for additional across-the-board funding. 

Special Institutions and Policy Matters. As currently defined by Council, Special 
Institutions and Policy Matters encompass the Bar Admission Course, theology 
programs and any items of enrichment that should be considered by Government 
as matters of policy. 

With respect to enrichments that might arise from policy considerations, Council 
makes no requests for 1977-78. Additional funding need in the area of Special 
Institutions and Policy Matters is therefore limited to the Bar Admission Course 
and theology programs by virtue of their exclusion from Council’s costing exercise. 
Because uncertainty attaches to the number of institutions that may accept the 
Government’s conditions for full formula funding of their theology programs during 
the coming year, Council must allow for the maximum amount to which 
Government might be committed if all institutions accepted the full funding option 
open to them. Under these circumstances, Council has estimated the funding need 
generated by the Bar Admission Course and Theology programs as involving 
commitments of up to $3.3 million for 1977-78. 

In the policy realm, Council wishes to give notice that bilingualism grants will 
constitute a priority item in its consideration of possible enrichments for 1978-79, 
and is joined in this matter by the Advisory Council on Franco-Ontarian Affairs. For 
1977-78, the two bodies agree that bilingualism grants should only be subject to an 
economic adjustment, and this is encompassed both by this Council’s 1977-78 
costing exercise and by its allowance for the support for theology programs. 

Particular Financial Circumstances. Given its respect for the current economic 
climate of restraint, Council has been highly selective in assessing what particular 
circumstance might be sufficiently compelling to warrant advancing a case for 
additional funding at this time. In the final analysis, Council decided to advance a 
single case in the light of a financial circumstance that it deems to be indeed 
compelling. This circumstance stems from the inflationary trends affecting what 
Council estimates to account for some 40 per cent of university non-salary expendi- 
tures, namely energy and imports, the latter principally composed of scientific 
equipment and library materials. As pointed out earlier in this Memorandum, 
Council’s own stance on the Anti-Inflation Program does not bind it to the applica- 
tion of basic protection factors in calculating the cost of offsetting inflationary 
trends affecting these categories of expenditure. 

These expenditure categories are matters of the most basic system-wide need. 
For all the economies they have realized and will continue to seek in the domain of 
energy, universities cannot escape utility bills whose rate of increase has been 
excluded by deliberate policy from the reach of the Anti-Inflation Program. As for 
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scientific equipment and library acquisitions, these are not only fundamental to 
education and research; they are precisely the items that have been affected by the 
process of capital consumption identified in Advisory Memorandum 75-VI as a 
matter for the most serious long-run concern. Information received from the 
university community indicates that over 90 per cent of scientific equipment and 
library acquisitions are imported and accordingly beyond the reach of the Anti-Infla- 
tion Program. It is to be noted that library materials in particular have been subject 
to price increases that far exceed the prevailing movement of general price indices 
in the countries of the world. 

It is all too unhappily evident to Council that energy, imported scientific 
equipment and library acquisitions from other countries will as a group remain 
subject to double-digit inflation. In this setting, the most conservative recognition 
of the inflationary trends affecting these expenditure categories could not call for 
an inflationary allowance less than twice the 5 per cent applied by Council to the 
total university non-salary expenditures in the costing exercise undertaken earlier 
in this Memorandum. Allowing 10 rather than 5 per cent as an inflationary 
allowance for the relevant portion of these expenditures leads Council to advance 
an additional funding claim of $3.5 million for the support of the university system 
in 1977-78. This involves minimal recognition of what must be deemed a truly 
pressing funding need. 


Funding Recommendations for 1977-78 

The basic costing exercise undertaken in this Memorandum indicates a potential 
cost to Government of $702.8 million in 1977-78. This represents a 10.7 per cent 
increase over the 1976-77 total of $635 million made available by Government in the 
form of formula, graduate, supplementary, bilingualism and Northern Ontario 
grants to the fifteen provincially-assisted universities including the Laurentian 
affiliates, church-related colleges for programs other than theology, Ryerson, the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and the Ontario College of Art. In 
addition, consideration of Special Institutions and Policy Matters involves a 
1977-78 funding level of up to $3.3 million, this amount to be applied solely to the 
Bar Admission Course and theology programs, all of which are excluded from 
Council’s basic funding exercise. Finally, recognition of particularly pressing 
circumstances affecting the financial condition of the university system leads 
Council to request additional funding of $3.5 million. 

Since there has been no commitment by Government to hold tuition fees at their 
present level in 1977-78, the above amounts all represent potential costs to be 
considered in the light of what might constitute tuition fee policy for that year. 

During the last decade, Government essentially assumed de facto control of 
tuition fee levels. The exercise of the universities’ de jure fee setting prerogative 
was limited to a few marginal departures from formula fees which were of minimal 
financial consequence. Government’s scheme of financial assistance to students 
has taken account of actual tuition fee levels; as a result higher fees consequent 
upon the free exercise of the de jure fee prerogative by any institution would induce 
an additional public expenditure over which Government had no control. The 
implications for university autonomy have been questionable, but the locus of 
responsibility has been clear. Government assumed responsibility for the level of 
grants, fees and student assistance, and hence for the basic funding of the 
university system. 

The immediate matter of recommending basic funding levels is in Council’s view 
not the occasion for reassessing the burden of responsibility that Government has 
assumed over a decade. Council appreciates the current economic climate, and 
notes the sizeable reduction in the increase implied by its funding claim. For 
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1976-77, Council’s recommendations implied expenditure increases of 13.8 and 
15.3 per cent. For 1977-78 the comparable percentage increases in this 
Memorandum are 10.7 and 11.2. Government should consider these increases in 
the context of the burden of responsibility it has assumed. 

So as to emphasize its position that with respect to the funding levels indicated 
by this Memorandum, the relevant mix of grants, fees and student assistance is a 
matter of Government responsibility, Council recommends to the Minister and the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council: 


OCUA 76-7 
Funding Level for 1977-78 to meet the Cost of Basic Objectives in Funding the 
Operation of the Provincially-Assisted Universities, Ryerson, The Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education and The Ontario College of Art 
That the 1976-77 Government expenditures of $635 million on behalf of the 
provincially-assisted universities, Ryerson, the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education and the Ontario College of Art be increased to pro- 
_vide, through grant or fee increases compensated by student assistance, a 
1977-78 funding level of $702.8 million. 


OCUA 76-8 
Funding Level for 1977-78 on behalf of the Bar Admission Course and Theology Pro- 
grams 

That there be provision for a 1977-78 funding level of $3.3 million on behalf 

of the Bar Admission Course and theology programs. 


OCUA 76-9 

Funding Level to recognize additional need of the university system 
That consideration be given to a further $3.5 million in recognition of the 
additional need of the university system. 


Capital Assistance 


Protecting an Interim Plateau 

The timing of this Memorandum finds Council some months away from recom- 
mending changes in capital assistance policy. Some of these changes may affect 
the manner in which Council advises on future levels of capital assistance, but their 
impact is now necessarily deferred to 1978-79 and subsequent years. Other 
changes in capital policy that might appropriately affect the distribution of 1977-78 
assistance will be recommended in time to be considered for implementation in 
that year. 

With respect to the needed level of capital assistance for 1977-78, Council’s im- 
mediate priority is to protect what it has called the current interim plateau of capital 
assistance. Recent events indicate that this plateau is particularly vulnerable to 
sudden shifts occasioned by the current economic climate. 

The December, 1975 response to the capital assistance recommendation made 
by Council in Advisory Memorandum 75-VI was positive in that it indicated that 
“funds in the amount of $11.8 million will be made available in 1976-77 for building 
renewal, repairs and maintenance projects.’’ However it was subsequently found 
necessary to reduce this amount to $10.2 million composed of $6.1 million in 
OUCAC lending, $3.3 million in general Ministry grants, and $0.8 million for energy 
management and operating cost savings projects. The resulting shortfall from 
$11.8 million is $1.6 million. 
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Especially because the current level of capital assistance is at an interim plateau, 
Council urges that this 1976-77 shortfall be restored in 1977-78. In recommending a 
level of capital assistance for that year, Council accordingly deems the appropriate 
base to be the sum of $11.8 and $1.6 million, adjusted for inflation by the identical 5 
per cent applied in Column 2 of Table | to the non-salary area of university system 
operating expenditures. As in the past, Council considers the resulting sum of 
$14.1 million to be net of any carryovers and new construction projects. Council 
therefore recommends to the Minister and the Lieutenant Governor in Council: 


OCUA 76-10 

Level of Capital Assistance for 1977-78 
That funds for capital assistance in 1977-78 be $14.1 million plus any 
amounts necessitated by carryovers and new construction projects. 


J.S. Dupré 
Chairman 


August 20, 1976 
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Estimating University System Expenditures in 1976-77 

The figures that appear in Column 1 of Table | in this Memorandum represent Coun- 
cil’s estimate, as of August, 1976, of university system expenditures in 1976-77. 
This appendix describes the exercise whereby these figures were derived. System- 
wide financial returns on budgeted revenues and expenditures for 1976-77 were not 
yet available at the time this Memorandum was written. The timing of the Memoran- 
dum also deprived Council of system-wide returns indicating actual revenues and 
expenditures in 1975-76. It accordingly proved necessary to develop a method of 
estimating university expenditures for 1976-77 on the basis of the financial informa- 
tion at hand, which was comprised of the following: 

(1) known levels of system-wide operating support made available by Govern- 
ment for 1976-77 in the form of grants; 

(2) system-wide information given to Council on the size of budgeted deficits for 
1976-77 and likely actual deficits for 1975-76; 

(3) 1976-77 budgeted revenues and expenditures for 12 provincially-assisted 
universities, Ryerson and OISE, hereafter referred to as Council’s 1976-77 sample 
budgets; 

(4) 1975-76 actual revenues and expenditures for 11 provincially-assisted univer- 
sities and OISE, hereafter referred to as Council’s 1975-76 sample actuals; 

(5) actual enrolment levels in 1975-76; 

(6) the retrospective analyses of university finances published in Appendices A 
and B of Advisory Memorandum 75-V1; 

(7) annual COFO-UO budgeted revenues and expenditures through 1975-76; 

(8) annual COFO-UO actual revenues and expenditures through 1974-75; and 

(9) miscellaneous data obtained by Council staff. 

The first item in the above list, Government grants for 1976-77, involves known 
amounts that have comprised more than three-quarters of system-wide revenues in 
recent years. This fact invites an exercise that begins with the revenue side of the 
university financial equation. 

Council’s estimate of system-wide revenues in 1976-77 appears in Table A-l. 
Known amounts determine the figures for formula and non-formula grants shown in 
the Table. They also determine $32 million of the $69.4 million shown in the Table 
as other revenue. The $32 million includes grants to compensate for municipal taxa- 
tion, the grants paid by the Ministry of Education to the Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education and by the Ministry of Agriculture and Food to the University of 
Guelph, and the allocations for special or ‘“‘line budget” grants made to institutions 
by the Ministry of Colleges and Universities for other than capital purposes. Almost 
half of 1976-77 other revenue is accordingly known. 

For the remainder of other revenue, which ranges from short-term interest to 
minor local government grants, reference was made to Council’s 1976-77 sample 
budgets, and a trend established in relation to Council’s 1975-76 sample actuals. 
The resulting estimate of $37.4 million, added to the $32 million in grants, yields the 
other revenue figure shown in the Table. 

As for tuition and other fee revenue, the other fee component was escalated with 
reference to trends indicated by Council’s 1975-76 sample actuals. With respect to 
tuition fees proper, reference was first made to the 1974-75 actual revenue. 
Because tuition fee levels were frozen in 1975-76, revenue from tuition fees for that 
year was estimated by adjusting the 1974-75 revenue for actual enrolment levels in 
1975-76. An adjustment was then made to combined 1975-76 tuition and other fee 
revenue for anticipated enrolment increases in 1976-77, when tuition fee levels 
were again frozen. The end result is the $125.6 million that appears in Table A-I. 
Although foreign students who may newly enrol as of January 1, 1977 will be sub- 
ject to new and higher tuition fee levels, total university revenue for 1976-77 will not 
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be affected because such students will entail an offsetting grant reduction. 

Estimated system-wide revenue for 1976-77 is accordingly $830 million. At this 
point Council considered the extent to which 1976-77 expenditures might be sus- 
tained by deficits as well as this revenue level. The information received from all in- 
stitutions by August, 1976, indicated the likelihood of an actual system-wide deficit 
of $5.7 million in 1975-76. 

In the course of its deliberations, Council had recourse to the analysis under- 
taken in Advisory Memorandum 75-VI. Budgeted revenues and expenditures for 
1975-76 indicated a deficit for that year of $16.1 million. Its analysis of the in-year 
behaviour of revenues and expenditures led Council to forecast a 1975-76 actual 
deficit of $7 million. This slightly exceeds the $5.7 million of which Council is now 
informed. 

Council observed in Advisory Memorandum 75-VI a pronounced tendency where- 
by actual revenue turns out to be higher than budgeted revenue, which is conserva- 
tively estimated as a rule. This, together with such in-year expenditure reductions 
as were occasioned in the face of large budgeted deficits, explains what appears to 
be the outcome for deficits in 1975-76. 





Table A-1 


Estimated Revenues for Provincially-Assisted Universities, Ryerson, OISE and OCA: 
1976-77 ($ million’s) 








Formula grants $625.2 
Non-Formula Grants 9.8 
Other Revenues 69.4 
Tuition and Other Fees 125.6 

Total Revenues $830.0 











With respect to budgeted deficits for 1976-77, Council’s information as of 
August, 1976, indicates a system-wide figure of $5.9 million. Council’s earlier 
analysis of the in-year behavior of budgeted revenues and expenditures has led it to 
deem it likely that a $5.9 million budgeted deficit for 1976-77 will yield a negligible 
actual deficit for that year. In the absence of the relatively detailed analysis that the 
availability of data permitted in Advisory Memorandum 75-VI, Council has chosen 
to make the deliberate assumption that deficits will not sustain a 1976-77 expendi- 
ture level that is higher than its $830 million in estimated revenue. 

The figure of $830 million accordingly becomes Council’s estimate of 1976-77 
university system expenditure and the base of its costing exercise. It is above all 
Council’s elimination of a possible system-wide deficit that yields an expenditure 
estimate which, in the words of the text, “is if anything a conservative base.” 

Council’s final step has been to distribute its estimated expenditure total of $830 
million among salaries, fringe benefits and non-salary outlays. Reference was made 
in the first instance to Council’s 1976-77 sample budget. The percentage composi- 
tion of total expenditures in this sample was then compared with the year-to-year 
changes in the percentage composition of system-wide expenditure since 1972-73. 
Such changes have been small. Furthermore, because it happens that sets of 
factors applied in Council’s costing exercise vary little as between the salary-fringe 
benefit area and the non-salary area, the consequence of any error in Council’s 
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approximate composition is minimal. To take an example, a 1 per cent overestimate 
in the percentage share of salary expenditure will increase the cost of Council’s 
basic funding objectives by only $46,000. 

The percentages applied to the estimated expenditure total of $830 million in 
order to yield the figures shown in Column 1 of Table | are for salaries 71.7, for fr- 
inge benefits 7.4 and for non-salary expenditures 20.9. 
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Future Directions in the Planning Process 

A detailed outline of the evolution of the graduate program planning process was 
given in Advisory Memorandum 75-IV, which was the first formal document issued 
by Council on this subject. Here Council was pleased to acknowledge a record of 
solid accomplishment. In the beginning, the graduate planning process was seen 
as a response to legitimate anxieties over a rapid rise in enrolment which gave 
every indication of continuing indefinitely. Today, a five-year record of relatively 
steady enrolment levels indicates that the size of the graduate enterprise need no 
longer be a matter of prime concern. In the beginning, the universities had virtually 
no experience with cooperative planning and program assessments. Today, univer- 
sities experienced in cooperative planning are collectively assigning priority to 
program quality. 

In the spring of 1976, the brief presented to Council by the Council of Ontario 
Universities suggested the following as major future directions in a graduate 
planning process tailored to a changing environment (Graduate Planning in Ontario 
Universities, p. 19): 

i) the improvement of quality of the graduate activity through strengthening 
the appraisals process and extending it to programs hitherto exempted, 

ii) the need for individual universities to establish firm institutional priorities 
with regard to the strengthening or closing of programs that are found to be 
inadequate, 

iii) an earlier role for ACAP in the planning of new programs so that system 
factors can be considered before institutional resources are set in place, 

iv) the need for reassessment in those disciplines in which significant changes 
have occurred since the assessment or in those instances where the original 
assessment is believed to have been less than adequate. 

In that its memoranda on graduate planning are meant to further an ongoing 
dialogue with the university community, Council’s response to these suggested 
directions is positive and indeed enthusiastic. Following from Advisory 
Memorandum 75-IV, the primacy accorded by C.O.U. to considerations of quality is 
exactly in line with Council’s own view of the public interest in the substantial 
investment that the Ontario graduate enterprise represents. As for the importance 
of firm institutional priorities, it was precisely to facilitate the making of hard 
institutional choices that Council espoused, in Advisory Memorandum 75-V, a 
period of formula suspension with respect to the funding of graduate work. The 
earlier role envisaged for ACAP in the planning of new programs can only enhance 
the soundness of major investment decisions. Finally, the recognition accorded to 
the need for reassessment where circumstances dictate is in direct response to the 
exhortation made by Council in this respect in Advisory Memorandum 75-IV. 

In a setting where Council applauds the future directions of graduate program 
planning outlined by C.O.U., it seeks in this memorandum to expand dialogue on 
this subject by making concrete suggestions in two areas. The first involves the 
desirability of adopting a quinquennial approach to the planning process. The 
second invites immediate consideration of the need to establish a series of macro- 
indicators that will yield a general profile of graduate programs and accordingly 
assist institutions as well as the collectivity in the development of the planning 
process. 


A Quinquennial Approach to Planning 

Council’s views on the desirability of a quinquennial approach to planning evolved 
from its institutional hearings in the spring of 1976. On this subject, Council is 
pleased to acknowledge its particular indebtedness to the brief submitted by the 
University of Toronto. Council discerns that a quinquennial approach offers major 
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advantages for the orderly development of graduate work in Ontario. Universities 
can plan within a fixed time horizon without the feeling that longer-run develop- 
ments will be frustrated unless all program proposals are put forward at once. 
Universities can make their objectives more specific in response to the educational 
and economic environment that prevails within each quinquennium. It is easier and 
more realistic to set objectives for a five-year period than to discern them for an 
undefined future. There are times for growth and there are times for consolidation. 

Council’s spring hearings have made it clear that the launching of a first quin- 
quennium will coincide with a time for consolidation. The situation will probably be 
vastly different with respect to a second quinquennium. By the mid-nineteen 
eighties, for example, it will be necessary to anticipate the general university 
staffing needs that are likely to materialize in the nineteen nineties. But for the 
purposes of the initial quinquennium the following are broadly indicative of the 
objectives that should be pursued: 

i) the protection and enhancement of the quality of doctoral programs, 

ii) the elimination or prevention of unnecessary duplication of graduate 

programs at all levels, 

iii) the necessity of ensuring that the outstanding doctoral programs in Ontario 

remain viable despite the possible decline in student numbers, 

iv) the development of new fields of study in which there is a genuine need. 
So that the first quinquennium can be launched in an orderly fashion, Council 
would propose that the university community consider it as embracing the years 
1979-80 through 1983-84. 

By 1978-79, the three-year plans used in the past should have been replaced for 
each institution by a five-year plan encompassing this period. Council is particu- 
larly anxious to ensure that the first quinquennium begin on a foundation of 
rigorous appraisal schemes and of assessment methods that ensure high qualita- 
tive standards and as much consistency as possible between disciplines. Revised 
assessment and appraisal processes should therefore be well established by 
1978-79. With respect to the more independent role envisaged for ACAP in the 
Report of the C.O.U. Special Committee on the Financial Implications of Graduate 
Planning, this too should already be an established reality. By 1978-79 Council for 
its part would undertake to recommend to Government a scheme of graduate 
funding designed to hold from 1979-80 through 1983-84. 

It would be grossly premature for Council to make any suggestions at this time 
as to how established graduate programs might be funded during the first quin- 
quennium. This must be deferred until some concrete observations of enrolment 
patterns during the current period of formula suspension are available. However 
with respect to new programs in the first quinquennium, Council will wish to 
discuss with the universities at its forthcoming spring hearings the advisability of 
the following stringent funding criteria. These would be that 1)a manpower need in 
Ontario and Canada is plainly apparent, 2) no similar program is available in Ontario, 
and 3) the proposed program is rigorously appraised. ’ 

The new programs to which the above criteria would apply in the first 
quinquennium are to be distinguished from those programs that were in various 
stages of the funding approval process at the time of formula suspension. AS 
Council has already pointed out in Advisory Memorandum 75-V, universities are 
free to mount such programs without financial penalty if they are part of existing 
plans and have been successfully appraised. Formula insensitivity to enrolment 
levels does of course necessitate hard priority choices on the part of institutions. 
Since this is one of the desirable end results of the period of formula suspension, 
Council would wish to devise a future funding arrangement that would protect 
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those programs that had indeed proceeded in the wake of such hard choices during 
the period of formula suspension. 

There is a distinct category of programs that demands a different kind of 
attention well before the advent of the first quinquennium. Council refers to 
programs already being funded that have been recommended for reappraisal by 
ACAP and C.O.U. Included in this category would be similar programs under 
assessment now and in the immediate future. Council invites C.O.U. to ensure that 
these programs are rigorously appraised for quality. 


A Profile of Graduate Programs 

To assist Council in coming to grips with the future of graduate funding, and for 
that matter to assist the universities and the collectivity in planning the first 
quinquennium, a general profile of graduate programs in Ontario is highly 
desirable. Given time constraints, Council believes on the basis of its spring 
hearings that immediate priority should be given to a profile of doctoral programs. 
During the last few years Council has been informed that student numbers have 
dropped dramatically in some doctoral programs and increased substantially in 
others. Coupled with this is the report that in some disciplines students leave 
before finishing their degree programs because they are offered good positions. In 
other disciplines they may leave because they cannot afford to complete the 
program. Council is also aware of the concern expressed by many researchers that 
support from the national granting agencies has decreased, at least in terms of 
purchasing power, over the past few years. 

The present time is none too soon for an effort to bring such concerns under the 
light of statistical data. What is involved initially is the compilation of a few simple 
macro-indicators in a brief time series designed to capture recent trends. Council 
hereby formally requests the Council of Ontario Universities, through ACAP or such 
other agency as it chooses, to provide by June of 1977 five macro-indicators for 
each doctoral program in Ontario. The information should be presented discipline 
by discipline and delivered to all universities as well as to Council. For the years 
1974-75, 1975-76 and 1976-77 the data should indicate: 

1) the number of full time faculty and the number of part time faculty involved in 
each program; 

2) the number of full time students and the number of part time students 
registered in each program, for the above years and in addition for the years 
1970-71, 1971-72, 1972-73 and 1973-74; 

3) the number of students holding scholarships competitively awarded by agen- 
cies external to the university; 

4) the dollar level of the peer-adjudicated research grants awarded by national 
granting agencies to faculty within the program; 

5) the number of doctoral degrees awarded. 

Council believes that the information requested may well serve not only its own 
purposes but others that more properly pertain to the internal planning processes 
of the institutions and the collectivity. Thus, for example, the macro-indicators for 
all doctoral programs in a given institution may be of assistance as a starting point 
for individual governing bodies as they grapple with the problem of priorities for the 
future. At the system level it is possible that ACAP may find these indicators useful 
when the committee faces the questions about which disciplines should be 
assessed or re-assessed. In facing such questions, ACAP may well wish to collect 
more information than that requested. Meantime Council’s purposes will have been 
served by the provision of the relatively straightforward and easily collected macro- 
indicators it has requested. 
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The Period of Formula Suspension 

The period of formula suspension with respect to the funding of graduate work 
currently embraces the years 1976-77 and 1977-78. In Advisory Memorandum 75-V, 
Council stated that it wished to keep under advisement the question of whether 
enrolment insensitivity in the funding of graduate study should be extended to 
1978-79 “so that it can duly weigh developments in planning and decision-making 
as they emerge.” 

Council’s spring discussions with the university community, together with the 
preparation required for the quinquennial approach to planning suggested in this 
Memorandum, speak in favor of extending the period of formula suspension to 
1978-79. In its own presentation to Council, C.O.U. stated that 

“To provide a period of reasonable stability for the revision process and to 
provide a better data base on which to assess the results of the desensitization 
of funding to enrolment, it is recommended that the new funding procedure 
adopted in Advisory Memorandum 75-V be extended for an additional year.” 


In light of these considerations, Council recommends to the Minister 


OCUA 76-11 
Extending the Period of Formula Suspension with respect to the Funding of 
Graduate Work 

That the current period of formula suspension with respect to the funding 

of graduate work be extended to 1978-79. 


J.S. Dupré 
Chairman 


October 2, 1976 
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76-V Funding Arrangements for Programs of the 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute in 1977-78 and 1978-79 


By letter of October 14th 1975, the Minister of Colleges and Universities formally 
referred to Council the task of advising on ‘‘continued funding of unauthorized 
degree programs at Ryerson Polytechnical Institute.” Since this reference was 
received, Council and its staff have met formally and informally with representa- 
tives of Ryerson and officials of the Ministry of Colleges and Universities to explore 
past problems and possible courses of action for the future. At this time, Council is 
prepared to advise formally on the funding of Ryerson programs for the years 
1977-78 and 1978-79. By the end of this two-year period, Council will produce firm 
advice on the mechanisms through which Ryerson programs can be fully 
authorized for funding purposes. 


The Unique Role of Ryerson 

From its inception, and through three decades of rapid change in its environment, 
Ryerson has sought to be unique among institutions of higher education in Ontario 
in its curricular orientation and practical emphasis. Ryerson offered specific 
programs of instruction in response to identified needs that were province-wide 
and indeed national in scope. In the words of its current President, ‘““Ryerson served 
a need; there was no necessity to hammer out an identity. The function was the 
identity. The Institute’s success was its justification.” 

The advent of the provincial Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology high- 
lighted the desirability of bringing into clearer focus a uniqueness henceforth 
circumscribed by a post-secondary system dominated on the one hand by tradi- 
tional universities and on the other by the new Colleges. Whether Ryerson would 
preserve its uniqueness in association with either of these camps, or would be 
assimilated into one or the other, has been a question whose answer has not been 
clarified to the satisfaction of all concerned. A case in point is the Five-Year Plan 
for the period 1976 to 1981 submitted in the spring of 1976 by Ryerson to Council. 
Council agrees with Ryerson that this document constitutes only a preliminary step 
but feels obliged to observe that the Plan does not allay concern that Ryerson may 
be moving toward degree programs whose scope is characteristic of those tradi- 
tionally offered in Ontario universities. 

If Ryerson is to be assisted in preserving its uniqueness, the more obvious 
structural alternatives include: 

— aspecial relationship between Ryerson and the Ontario Council on University 
Affairs whereby Council itself, or its appointed agents, would undertake to 
review and approve each new program or program change proposed by 
Ryerson; 

— aspecial relationship between Ryerson and the Ontario Council on University 
Affairs whereby Council itself, or its appointed agents, would review and 
approve a detailed plan for Ryerson every five years; 

— internal changes in the governance of Ryerson, including possible 
amendments to its Act, such as to ensure that community, business and labour 
representatives would have direct input into, and a major say in, the planning 
and approval of each and every program. 

Through its Chairman and Vice-Chairman, Council has already encouraged 
Ryerson to explore these and other alternatives. The eventual choice and, for that 
matter, the inherent value of Ryerson’s uniqueness, should be determined within 
the next two years. At a meeting with Council in November of 1976, Ryerson 
declared itself in favour of bringing forward all degree programs for Council’s 
funding approval in future. Given the alternatives outlined above, Council believes 
that its endorsement of this proposal would be premature at this time. 

Council’s explicit preference is for what appears to be a broader recommenda- 
tion advanced by Ryerson at the same meeting whereby the Institute will bring 
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forward acceptable mechanisms for assuring that all degree programs “‘will have an 
appropriate level of academic excellence, a clearly expressed societal need and a 
defined level of financial viability.” This does not prejudge the eventual choice of a 
suitable structural alternative. Council would add, however, that such mechanisms 
as might be advanced by Ryerson should not be limited in scope to new degree 
programs. Rather, they should provide a framework within which all offerings, 
including certificates and diplomas as well as degrees, might be reassessed on a 
cyclical basis so as to ensure an explicit balance among societal needs, the 
creation of new programs and the continuation of existing programs. 

Ryerson envisages that a two-year period will be required before it can devise the 
mechanisms it would wish to bring forward for Council’s assessment. During this 
time, Council expects to meet with the Institute both formally and informally to 
discuss its progress. Council must be apprised of Ryerson’s final conclusions in 
the autumn of 1978 so that its own advice can be forwarded to the Minister in time 
to affect funding decisions for 1979-80. 


Interim Arrangements for 1977-78 and 1978-79 

The years 1977-78 and 1978-79 require interim arrangements for the funding of 
Ryerson programs. These arrangements should encompass all existing certificate 
and diploma programs. With respect to degree programs, Council accepts 
Ryerson’s explicit undertaking, outlined in November of 1976, not to present any 
new degree programs for funding during the two years involved. Ryerson noted that 
Nursing might constitute the sole exception to this undertaking but Council is not 
prepared to hold out any promise at this time. 

There remains the question of what are to be deemed ‘‘existing degree 
programs” for the purpose of the interim arrangements. This question arises 
because Ryerson degree programs, with the sole exception of Applied Geography, 
have been funded under special dispensation from the Minister. This dispensation 
was granted because of an apparent misunderstanding by Ryerson of funding 
approval procedures. Council has reviewed correspondence between the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities and Ryerson during the years 1972 through 1975. 
Council has concluded that no reasonable cause for misunderstanding continued 
to exist once a letter dated December 18, 1974 from the Assistant Deputy Minister 
(University Affairs Division) was received by Ryerson. To Council it follows that the 
devising of interim arrangements for 1977-78 and 1978-79 is not the appropriate 
occasion for enlarging the terms of what is already a special funding dispensation. 
These interim arrangements should, therefore, be limited to the degree programs 
funded under special dispensation in 1976-77. 

The following are consequently deemed to lie beyond the scope of “existing 
programs” for funding purposes in 1977-78 and 1978-79: the fourth year of the 
degree program in Graphic Arts Management, and the final year of the degree 
program in Air Transport Engineering. With respect to the recently restructured 
program in Social Services, Council concludes that it can be embraced by the 
interim funding arrangements because it is essentially a revised version of the 
degree program already covered by special dispensation. Council accordingly 
recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-12 

Interim Arrangements with Respect to Operating Grants to Ryerson for 1977-78 and 

1978-79 
That for funding purposes in 1977-78 and 1978-79, the eligible Ryerson degree, 
diploma and certificate programs be those programs that were funded in 
1976-77, it being understood that the funding eligibility of enrolment in Air 
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Transport Engineering, Graphic Arts Management and Social Services will be 
determined in a manner consistent with the considerations outlined in this 


memorandum. 


In concluding this memorandum, Council wishes to take note of a specific 
Ryerson request in the realm of capital funding. This request is that during the two- 
year period of interim funding arrangements with respect to operating grants, 
Ryerson should not be put at any disadvantage in terms of bringing forward its 
capital needs in the normal fashion. In a setting where the extremely restricted 
availability of capital funds has placed all institutions in a disadvantaged position, 
it is Council’s view that no particular purpose would be served by specifying 
additional restrictions for Ryerson. 


J.S. Dupre 
Chairman 


December 10, 1976 
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76-VI The Allocation of the Government’s Operating 
Support for the University System in 1977-78 


On November 25, 1976, the Minister of Colleges and Universities announced to the 
Legislature of Ontario the Government’s expenditure target for the operating 
support of the university system in 1977-78. Simultaneously, the Minister 
announced an adjustment to fees and “suggested that universities increase their 
tuition fee for a two term academic year by $100.” Taken together, these 
announcements produce a fiscal result that fully meets the funding recommenda- 
tions advanced by Council in Advisory Memorandum /76-lll with respect to 
operating support in 1977-78. 

In this Memorandum, Council advises on the distribution of $689.6 million in 
operating grants, which is the Government’s global target of $703.1 million less 
$13.5 million retained by the Minister for items under Ministry budget review. The 
portion of the $689.6 million that can be recommended for distribution by formula 
in the form of graduate and undergraduate grants is determined, with due 
allowance for contingency and the funding of theology programs, after Council has 
made its recommendations on Northern Ontario, Bilingualism, Supplementary and 
Special Grants for 1977-78. 


Northern Ontario Grants 

For 1976-77, which was the second year in which Northern Ontario grants were 
paid, Council took pains to develop a method whereby the level of these grants 
could be readily calculated from year to year until further notice. In devising what is 
essentially a ‘‘mini-formula” for Northern Ontario grants Council wished to give to 
each Northern institution a measure of predictability in its forward budgetary 
planning. The elements of the mini-formula, together with their applicability to each 
institution, are fully outlined in Advisory Memorandum 75-VII. Council has applied 
these elements in calculating grant amounts for 1977-78, and accordingly 
recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-13 
Northern Ontario Grants 1977-78 
That Northern Ontario Grants be made in 1977-78 in the following amounts: 


Lakehead $1,257,000 
Laurentian $1,223,000 
Algoma $158,000 
Hearst $92,000 
Nipissing $187,000 


Bilingualism Grants 

At the present time, Council remains in search of methods whereby the level and 
distribution of bilingualism grants could come to acquire some of the elements of 
the predictability that prevails with respect to Northern Ontario grants. Council 
gratefully acknowledges the assistance it has been receiving in this search from 
the Advisory Council for Franco-Ontarian Affairs. Council is likewise indebted to 
that body for its suggestions on the determination of these grants for 1977-78, 
which hopefully will be the last year in which bilingualism grants must be 
recommended without prejudice to the level or distribution that should prevail after 
the completion of adequate study. In line with these suggestions, Council has 
increased the total bilingualism grants that were paid in 1976-77 by the percentage 
increase over 1976-77 that will likely materialize in the total Basic Operating Income 
of the eligible institutions, including in the cases of Glendon, St. Paul and Sudbury, 
the Basic Operating Income of the universities with which they are affiliated. So 
that the total amount assigned to bilingualism grants for 1977-78 is firmly fixed, 
Council deems its preliminary estimate of 1977-78 Basic Operating Income made 
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for the purpose of the immediate exercise as yielding the final percentage adjust- 
ment warranted for total bilingualism grants in that year. In that Council’s estimate 
of Basic Operating Income in the eligible institutions for 1977-78 represents an 
increase of 9.84 percent over 1976-77, the application of this percentage to the 
$3,849,000 disbursed in bilingualism grants during 1976-77 yields a total available 
for 1977-78 of $4,228,000. As for the allocation of this total, Council after due 
deliberation has adopted the suggestion of the Advisory Council for Franco- 
Ontarian Affairs that the distribution be identical to that which prevailed in 1976-77. 
Council accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-14 
Bilingualism Grants 1977-78 
That bilingualism grants be made in 1977-78 in the following amounts: 


Ottawa $3,172,000 
Laurentian $758,000 
Glendon $177,000 
Hearst $25,000 
Sudbury $32,000 
St. Paul $64,000 


Supplementary Grants 

The area of supplementary grants has had, since the time of Council’s formation, a 
prominent place on its agenda and has been discussed at length in its advisory 
memoranda. As a result of Advisory Memorandum 75-VIl and the Minister’s accep- 
tance of the recommendations therein, only three universities — Lakehead, 
Laurentian and Trent — may be considered for supplementary grants in 1977-78. 

In line with the considerations laid out in that Memorandum, Council re-empha- 
sizes that time as well as size must play a prominent role in the emergence of these 
institutions onto formula funding. As Council noted in that document, emphasis on 
time as acriterion for emergence is not new and indeed was repeatedly urged in the 
period 1969-73 by the Committee on University Affairs, officials of the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities, and indeed the Minister of Colleges and Universities. In 
associating itself explicitly with this emphasis, Council unambiguously expressed 
its wish “to communicate to Lakehead, Laurentian and Trent in the clearest 
possible terms that its advice to Government will in the coming years openly urge 
further emphasis on time as a major factor in emergence onto formula funding.” 

In arriving at a level of supplementary grants it deems appropriate for 1977-78, 
Council has chosen to remain true to the clear thrust of its communication by 
moderately accelerating year-to-year reductions in the amounts recommended, 
while maintaining awareness of the immediate impact of enrolment averaging on 
formula income and of the proportion of Basic Operating Income represented by 
the supplementary grants of the recipient institutions. Council accordingly 
recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-15 
Supplementary Grants 1977-78 
That supplementary grants be made in the following amounts: 


Lakehead $750,000 
Laurentian $500,000 
Trent $1,400,000 
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Special Grants 

Ontario College of Art. Upon the transfer of the Ontario College of Art to the 
operating grants formula in 1976-77, that institution remained eligible, pursuant toa 
five-year agreement reached in 1973, for an annual rental grant of $50,000 whose 
payment in 1977-78 will represent the final instalment. Council accordingly recom- 
mends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-16 

Rental Grant to the Ontario College of Art, 1977-78 
That a grant of $50,000 be made to the Ontario College of Art for 1977-78, it 
being understood that existing policy with respect to money for taxes on 
leased property will obtain. 


Having made the above recommendation, Council retains under advisement a re- 
quest by the College for special recognition of its future rental needs. Council will 
weigh this request in the context of its system-wide implications, if any, once cer- 
tain outstanding questions with respect to a capital grant for the College have been 
Clarified. 

Bar Admission Course. |n arriving at a recommendation for a partial grant-in-aid 
to the Bar Admission Course, Council has adhered to the observations made with 
respect to Course funding in Advisory Memoranda 74-II and 75-VIl. Council notes 
that the Bar Admission Course in 1977-78 will continue to share with the university 
system the twin pressures of inflation and enrolment growth. In the context of a 
special grant-in-aid, Council deems it sufficient to recognize these pressures by ap- 
plying to the 1976-77 Course grant of $400,000 an adjustment similar to that accord- 
ed by the Government of Ontario in setting its expenditure target for the university 
system as a whole, namely 8 percent. In that students in the Bar Admission Course 
remain eligible for financial aid under the Ontario Student Assistance Program, the 
adjusted grant should be contingent on a situation where the fee charged in 
1977-78 by the Law Society of Upper Canada to students in the Course will not ex- 
ceed the 1976-77 fee by more than $100. Council accordingly recommends to the 
Minister: 


OCUA 76-17 

Grant on Behalf of the Bar Admission Course to the Law Society of Upper Canada, 

1977-78 
That, on the understanding that the fee charged to students in the Bar Ad- 
mission Course in 1977-78 will not exceed the fee charged in 1976-77 by 
more than $100, a grant of $432,000 be made in 1977-78 on behalf of the 
Course to the Law Society of Upper Canada. 


GFU and BIU Values Under the Government’s Expenditure Target for 1977-78 

As noted at the beginning of this Memorandum, the Government’s expenditure 
target for 1977-78 yields a total of $689.6 million for the purpose of the present 
allocation exercise. Table | deducts from this total the expenditures represented by 
the grant recommendations made above. Also deducted is the amount of 
$6,668,000 as an allowance for contingency and for the funding of theology 
programs. This amount takes due cognizance of the uncertainties generated by the 
initiation of anew student counting method in 1976-77. After these deductions, the 
remainder available for distribution at this time in the form of graduate and under- 
graduate formula grants is $672,655,000. Given the suspension of the formula with 
respect to graduate enrolment, the total number of graduate funding units is frozen 
at the level that obtained in 1975-76. Council acknowledges the representations it 
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has received for exemptions from the freeze but has concluded that the departures 
involved would only undermine the processes of system-wide graduate program 
planning that formula suspension was meant to strengthen. There is, however, a 
single case devoid of system-wide planning implications which Council is inclined 
to allow. The program in question is the Master of Science in Watershed Ecology at 
Trent University. 

This is the sole program that received a positive funding recommendation from 
Council after the imposition of the graduate freeze. The recommendation (QCUA 
75-17) was made in Advisory Memorandum 75-VII on the ground that Watershed 
Ecology was ‘‘the lone program concerning which Council received a formal COU 
request for funding during the period that intervened between the submission of 
Advisory Memorandum 75-IV to the Minister on June 21st (1975) and the release to 
the university community of that Memorandum together with the Minister's 
response on July 22nd.” Council’s clear intention in making this recommendation 
was to permit any students who might have enrolled in Watershed Ecology at Trent 
in 1975-76 to be included in that institution’s count of Graduate Funding Units. 


Table | 
Availability of Funds For the Distribution of Graduate and Undergraduate Formula Grants in 
1977-78 
Available for Council’s Allocative Recommendations $689,600,000 
Deduct 
Northern Ontario Grants $2,917,000 
Bilingualism Grants 4,228,000 
Supplementary Grants 2,650,000 
Ontario College of Art 
Rental Grant 50,000 
Bar Admission Course 432,000 
Sub-total 10,277,000 
Contingency and Theology 
Programs 6,668,000 
Total Deductions 16,945,000 
Available for Distribution of Graduate and Undergraduate Formula Grants $672,655,000 





In fact, no students enrolled in this new graduate program in 1975-76. During that 
academic year, however, Trent received the preliminary draft of the revised 
Operating Formula Manual that was issued to all institutions for discussion 
purposes. That draft, taking due account of Council’s recommendation on the 
subject, referred explicitly to the Trent M.Sc. in Watershed Ecology. By inadver- 
tence, however, the draft erroneously referred to the funding eligibility of students 
enrolled in the program during 1976-77 rather than 1975-76. On the basis of this 
draft, the Trent University Senate formally authorized the admission of six students 
to Watershed Ecology. 

In the face of these truly extraordinary circumstances, Council is prepared to 
resolve the issue to the benefit of Trent University by allowing that institution 
twenty-four additional Graduate Funding Units for the balance of the period of 
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formula supension with respect to the graduate student funding count. Council 
accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-18 

Additional Graduate Funding Units for Trent University 
That the Trent University count of Graduate Funding Units be augmented 
by twenty-four units, the resulting Trent total to remain in effect for the 
duration of the period of formula suspension with respect to the graduate 
student funding count. 


A decrease of one dollar on the value of the Graduate Funding Unit flows from 
the above recommendation. For the rest, Council’s calculation of Graduate 
Funding Unit and Basic Income Unit values, while incorporating the differential 
established in 1976-77, goes on to take full cognizance of the undergraduate 
enrolment growth realised for funding purposes on the three-year average that 
obtains with respect to 1977-78, together with the appropriate adjustments that 
must be made to both graduate and undergraduate formula fees. In addition, 
account is taken of the practice whereby, in 1977-78, the grants actually paid to 
each institution will be reduced by the difference between the formula fee 
applicable to designated foreign students and the normal formula fee. To ensure 
that the operating grant total that is available under the Government’s expenditure 
target will in fact accrue to the university system, the unit values must be 
calculated on the basis of an available total for formula distribution of $674,655,000, 
which is $2 million higher than the grant residue shown in Table I. The $2 million is 
the Minister's estimate of additional foreign student fee revenue in 1977-78, and 
was duly taken into account in the funding advice that Council submitted in 
Advisory Memorandum 76-III. 

On the basis of the above, and noting again the amount set aside for contingency 
and the funding of theology programs, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-19 

GFU and BIU Values for 1977-78 
That the GFU value in 1977-78 be not less than $2,457 and the BIU value be 
not less than $2,519. 


In Table Il, Council summarizes the end results of the allocation exercise under- 
taken in this Memorandum by tabulating the Basic Operating Income that accrues 
for 1977-78 to each of the institutions in the university system. This Table records 
as well the recommended levels of Northern Ontario, bilingualism, supplementary 
and special grants where applicable. The percentage column on the right hand side 
of the Table measures the percentage increase in Basic Operating Income, or 
where appropriate the percentage increase in Basic Operating Income plus 
designated grants, over the corresponding totals for 1976-77. 


J.S. Dupré 
Chairman 


January 21, 1977 
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76-Vil Formula Sensitivity to Undergraduate 
Enrolment Change 


In Advisory Memorandum 75-VII, Council initiated ‘‘a gradual process whereby the 
formula that remains ongoing in the undergraduate sector can acquire some 
reduced sensitivity to enrolment change.” The first step in this process took effect 
in 1976-77 when the formula distribution of operating grants departed from the ‘“‘slip 
year’ count in effect since 1973-74. Under the “‘slip year’ approach, undergraduate 
formula grants in 1976-77 would have been distributed in accordance with the 
weighted undergraduate enrolment (Basic Income Units or BIU’s) reported by each 
institution for 1975-76. Instead, these grants were distributed in accordance with a 
two-year average in which a one-third weight was assigned to BIU’s reported in 
1974-75 and a two-thirds weight to those reported in 1975-76. 

The second step in the process of gradually reducing formula sensitivity to enrol- 
ment was announced at the same time as the first and takes effect in 1977-78. 
Undergraduate formula grants in that year are to be distributed in accordance witha 
three-year average in which the number of BIU’s reported in each of 1976-77, 
1975-76 and 1974-75 are weighted equally. 

Preparation for yet a third step preoccupied Council during much of the last year. 
To Council, it seemed essential to assess the question of formula sensitivity to 
enrolment in the context of both short and long-run considerations affecting the 
future of the university system. This is done in the Introduction to Council’s Third 
Annual Report. 

In this Memorandum, Council addresses the specific details of what should 
constitute the third step in reducing the enrolment sensitivity of undergraduate 
formula grants. For reasons outlined in the Introduction to the Third Annual Report, 
Council’s advice should encourage and contribute to predictability and stability in 
Government funding of the university system. At the same time, it should permit 
the degree of flexibility required in a setting where there exists substantial uncer- 
tainty about future enrolment levels and the capacity of the university system to 
meet demand for student places. Finally, Council’s advice on a formula allocation 
mechanism should be consistent with the advice it offers on the global funding of 
the university system. If Council’s advice on global funding incorporates a discount 
on the funding of enrolment growth, the appropriate allocative mechanism is one 
that achieves a basically similar reduction in the credit accorded to the additional 
BIU’s that accrue to institutions by virtue of enrolment growth. Such symmetry is 
essential if the funding of enrolment growth is to be kept distinct from the funding 
that enables the university system to cope with inflation and the real costs of main- 
taining existing levels of service. 

The first two steps in reducing the sensitivity of undergraduate formula grants to 
enrolment growth introduced a mechanism of multi-year enrolment averaging. 
Such averaging contributes to predictability and stability in Government funding of 
universities because it insulates the revenues of individual institutions from 
reflecting all at once the full effect of enrolment perturbations, whether up or down, 
in any given year. As a prelude to possible further steps to reduce the enrolment 
sensitivity of the formula, the three-year average in effect in 1977-78 is flexibly open 
to any of a number of alternatives, including for example either the further 
lengthening of the average or a forward movement of the three-year average with or 
without the application of special discount mechanisms. Such alternatives 
received considerable attention in the course of Council’s spring hearings with the 
university community. At those same hearings, the importance of selecting 
alternatives that are broadly consistent with Council’s funding advice was widely 
appreciated. 

Because the three-year average introduced in 1977-78 involved the lengthening of 
the two-year average in effect in 1976-77, it was basically symmetrical with 
Council’s advice on global funding for 1977-78, in which the estimated costs of 
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additional enrolment growth were discounted by an “excess capacity factor” of 50 
per cent. For reasons given in the Introduction to its current Annual Report, Council 
proposes to submit advice on global funding for 1978-79 whose growth component 
will again be discounted by 50 per cent. Substantial uncertainty, however, attaches 
to whether a similar discount should apply beyond that year, and to what level of 
discount, if any, might be appropriate from year to year thereafter. It follows that 
the next step in revising formula sensitivity to undergraduate enrolment should 
permit sufficient latitude for adjustments in formula distribution designed to 
reflect whatever changes in the growth component of global funding future circum- 
stances might warrant. 

After careful study and reflection, Council has concluded that the most appro- 
priate means of achieving the needed latitude is to have recourse to an annually 
moving average whose difference from a stated base could be discounted by a 
variable percentage that reflected the treatment accorded to the growth 
component of global funding. The Council of Ontario Universities has made a 
number of efforts in the past to devise a base against which variations in enrolment 
levels might be taken into account. These efforts were complicated by a setting 
where slip-year financing generated for each institution a single-year base that 
inevitably reflected what any of anumber of institutions might view as undue enrol- 
ment perturbations peculiar to that year alone. 

The achievement in 1977-78 of undergraduate formula funding geared to a three- 
year average has greatly reduced this source of difficulty by muting whatever 
perturbations in enrolment may have been peculiar to any institution in any given 
year. To Council this invites the establishment, beginning in 1978-79, of an Under- 
graduate Formula Funding Base, this base being composed of the average number 
of eligible undergraduate BIU’s reported by each institution during the years 
1974-75, 1975-76 and 1976-77. Because the Undergraduate Formula Funding Base 
incorporates three years of reported units, it has the added advantage, much 
appreciated by Council in Advisory Memorandum 75-VIl, of permitting a gradual 
phasing of such program weight changes as might be approved from time to time. 
Council accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-20 
Establishment of an Institutional Undergraduate Formula Funding Base for the — 
Calculation of Undergraduate Formula Grants 
That, beginning in 1978-79, the average number of eligible undergraduate 
BIU’s reported by each institution during the years 1974-75, 1975-76, and 
1976-77, be henceforth deemed the Undergraduate Formula Funding Base 
of each institution. 


An Undergraduate Formula Funding Base should be accompanied by the estab- 
lishment of a three-year moving average reflecting weighted enrolment levels in the 
three years immediately preceding the granting year. For 1978-79, this would be the 
average number of BIU’s reported in 1975-76, 1976-77 and 1977-78. There is wide- 
spread agreement among the institutions that a three-year moving average is 
sufficient to generate needed protection from annual perturbations. Council there- 
fore recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-21 

Establishment of a Moving Three-Year Average for the Calculation of Under- 

graduate Formula Grants 
That, beginning in 1978-79, undergraduate formula grants be calculated 
with reference to the Undergraduate Formula Funding Base of each 
institution plus or minus the difference between the average number of 
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undergraduate BIU’s reported by each institution in the three years 
preceding the granting year and the Undergraduate Formula Funding Base. 


If undergraduate formula grants to each institution are to be calculated with 
reference to the number of BIU’s in the Undergraduate Formula Funding Base plus 
or minus the difference between the number of undergraduate BIU’s in a three year 
moving average and this Base, what remains necessary is the designation of a 
percentage by which the change represented by the number of BIU’s in the moving 
average should be discounted in any given year. In a period of system-wide growth, 
this percentage should be similar to that by which the growth component of global 
funding has been discounted. If such a growth period is followed by an era of 
system-wide enrolment decline, a like percentage should be applied to the extent 
that Government accepts the principle of stabilizing university revenues from 
undue decline. 

It is in the discounting of the difference between the moving three-year average 
and the Undergraduate Funding Base that formula sensitivity to enrolment can 
come to make its full contribution to the long-run stabilization of university 
revenues. However, given the uncertainties that surround future enrolment levels 
and the capacity of the university system to absorb them, it is inadvisable to gauge 
an appropriate percentage more than one year at a time. Even on an annual basis, 
the confirmation of such a percentage must be contingent upon the actual treat- 
ment accorded by Government to growth (or subsequently to stabilization) in its 
global funding. 

Within this important caveat, early annual announcements of Ministerial intent 
with respect to the coming year contribute a needed measure of short-range 
predictability. For reasons outlined in the Introduction to Council’s current Annual 
Report, Council believes that the appropriate announcement of Ministerial intent 
for 1978-79 is one that proposes to discount the difference between the moving 
average and the Undergraduate Funding Base recommended above by 50 per cent. 
Council accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-22 

Distribution Mechanism with respect to Undergraduate Formula Grants for 1978-79 
That the Minister give early notice of intent that undergraduate formula 
grants in 1978-79 be distributed to each institution in relation to the 
following: the number of BIU’s in the Undergraduate Formula Funding 
Base plus 50 per cent of the difference between the average number of 
BIU’s in 1977-78, 1976-77 and 1975-76 and the number of BIU’s in the 
Undergraduate Formula Funding Base. 


J.S. Dupré 
Chairman 


February 25, 1977 
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As noted in Advisory Memorandum /76-Ill, the early call for Council’s advice with 
respect to Government support of the university system in 1977-78 necessitated a 
continued ad hoc approach to calculating the level of capital assistance that 
Council deemed advisable for that year. As it happened, Government did not find it 
possible to generate the full amount necessary to protect what Council called an 
“interim plateau” of capital assistance. During 1976-77, Government experienced 
similar difficulties in meeting the funding level that had been prescribed for that 
year. 

It is clear that the current environment with respect to capital assistance is one 
of severe financial constraint. Council will make continuing efforts to ascertain the 
space needs of the university system, whether of a long-run or temporary nature. It 
will also keep under active consideration the question of how capital assistance for 
building renovation, alteration and replacement could be distributed at least in part 
by a formula. Under the immediate circumstances of extremely limited funding, 
however, Council believes that the only feasible way to distribute capital grants is 
through decision-making by Ministerial discretion. 

Decision-making by Ministerial discretion after individual project review by 
Ministry officials is in fact what has served the university system with respect to 
the distribution of capital funds since the imposition of the near-moratorium on 
capital grants in 1972. In this Memorandum, prepared after due consultation with 
Ministry officials and the university community, Council seeks in turn to serve the 
existing process of decision-making by outlining some guidelines and criteria that 
should apply in the consideration of individual capital projects for funding. Council 
believes that the articulation of such guidelines and criteria may help to simplify 
decision-making and to clarify the expectations of the university community. 
Council’s guidelines and criteria are outlined below under two headings: 

1. New Construction that Adds to Institutional Space. 

2. Building Renovations, Alterations and Replacement. 


New Construction that Adds to Institutional Space 

Given the long-run considerations outlined in the Introduction to its Third Annual 
Report, Council believes that it ‘“should create no expectations whatever that 
capital grants might become available to fund buildings that would permanently 
add to institutional enrolment capacity.” In this context the appropriate guidelines 
are ones that permit only two kinds of new construction that add to institutional 
space. 

The first type of new construction allowable would be for institutions with a 
serious space deficiency compared with other institutions in the system. Such 
deficiencies should be adjudicated with reference to standards in the system as a 
whole. 

A second type of new construction allowable would be that which remedies a 
serious space deficiency in facilities relating to particular activities or functions. 
Examples might include athletic facilities and libraries. Each individual need for 
such funds would have to be assessed separately and would have to be examined 
in the context of a measure of adequacy in comparison with similar facilities in the 
university system. 

Council accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-23 

New Construction that Adds to Institutional Space 
That, in the realm of new construction that adds to institutional space, the 
only projects eligible for the exercise of Ministerial discretion be those 
which remedy a serious space deficiency: 
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(a) in an institution generally vis-a-vis other institutions, and 
(b) in facilities relating to particular activities or functions. 


Building Renovations, Alterations, and Replacement 

Council has steadfastly recognized the importance of properly maintaining the 
existing physical facilities of the university system. This has normally been seen as 
a matter of renovations and alterations, but Council believes that building replace- 
ment projects should be permitted to compete on equal terms with renovation and 
alteration projects where replacement is the more economic alternative. Accord- 
ingly, the guidelines and criteria set out below should apply equally to the eligibility 
of renovation, alteration, and replacement projects. 

Guidelines. To be eligible for a funding decision by Ministerial discretion, 
building renovation, alteration and replacement projects should satisfy all of the 
following guidelines: 

(1) Projects should not add to the total gross square feet of the institution. 

(2) The minimum allowable value of the project should be $25,000 per project per 
building. 

(3) The cost of furniture, furnishings and equipment should be allowable only 
when these items are an integral part of a building renovation, alteration or replace- 
ment project. 

In the first guideline the term ‘gross square feet’ rather than ‘net assignable 
square feet’ is used to ensure that projects designed to permit more effective use 
of space will be eligible for consideration. A minor exception to the limitation on 
gross square feet might be made where code requirements necessitate adding to 
gross square feet, as in the case of external fire wells. 

With respect to the second guideline, Council believes most strongly that when 
capital grants are viewed as a component of educational funding policy, they 
should be for bona fide capital projects only. To prevent normal repairs and 
maintenance from being disguised as capital, capital projects should be defined as 
projects which have a minimum dollar value per building. Projects should not be 
lumped together either within a building or across a number of buildings to satisfy 
this minimum value. At this time, Council endorses the $25,000 minimum value that 
has been in effect but registers the opinion that this amount should henceforth be 
examined at regular intervals to assess whether changes are necessary as a result 
of inflation or project cost experience. In Advisory Memorandum 74-IlV, Council 
recognized a single source of exceptions to its second guideline. Such exceptions 
will arise at those times when university maintenance or construction projects are 
viewed by Government as instruments of policy other than educational policy. 
Grants given in respect of an employment creation policy are a case in point and 
their temporary nature should be clearly understood. 

The third guideline limits capital funding of furniture and equipment to those 
items that form an integral part of a building renovation, alteration, or replacement 
project. This is because Council has made specific allowance for the replacement 
of furniture and equipment as operating expenditures in its funding level advice for 
the last three years. 

Criteria. Within the above guidelines, a renovation, alteration or replacement 
project should be eligible only if it satisfies one or more of the following criteria: 


(1) emergency (6) age-quality correction process 
(2) code requirements (7) historical significance 

(3) operating cost savings 

(4) energy savings 

(5) encouragement of more effective use of space 
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The first four criteria require no elaboration. Where criterion (5) is applied, 
Council believes that “more effective use of space” should be judged in terms of 
existing programs and courses, including shifts in student preference among these 
programs and courses. However, changes whose primary result is to accommodate 
additional programs and courses should not be eligible for capital assistance, save 
in truly exceptional circumstances, e.g. a clearly established manpower or other 
need whose validity has been recognized as a matter of public policy. 

Criteria (6) and (7) probably involve additions to the criteria that have been in 
recent use. Although no formal age-quality factor can be recommended at this time, 
renovation and alteration projects which are aimed at correcting age-quality differ- 
entials should be considered eligible for funding by Ministerial discretion. Also, a 
particular case can be made for renovation of an older building rather than replace- 
ment when the building is of historical significance. Council accordingly 
recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 76-24 

Eligibility Guidelines and Criteria for Building Renovation, Alteration, and 

Replacement Projects 
That, in the realm of building renovation, alteration, and replacement 
projects, Ministerial discretion be exercised in line with the eligibility 
guidelines and criteria set out in this Memorandum. 


Council retains its interest in receiving annually the list of projects submitted by 
universities and those actually funded by the Ministry. There is some concern on 
Council’s part that the restricted availability of capital funds has perhaps induced 
universities to accord priority to small projects over large projects. Council intends 
to ascertain the extent to which small projects may have displaced larger projects 
for which a greater need exists. 


J.S. Dupre 
Chairman 


February 25, 1977 
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OCUA Public Meetings, 1976-77 


Meetings with Province-Wide Organizations 


Date Organization (Location) 
7/5/76 Ontario Federation of Students 
(Queen’s University Campus, Kingston) 
8/5/76 Council of Ontario Universities 
(Queen’s University Campus, Kingston) 
8/5/76 Confederation of Ontario University 


Staff Associations 
(Queen’s University Campus, Kingston) 


14/5/76 Ontario Confederation of University 
Faculty Associations 
(Prince Hotel, Toronto) 


Topical Meetings 

In 1974-75 and 1975-76 Council held annual public hearings individually with each of 
the institutions under its purview. In 1976-77 an experiment with a somewhat 
different pattern of institutional hearings was undertaken in a topical format. The 
views of individual institutions were solicited and small delegations from each of 
the fifteen provincially-assisted universities, the Ontario College of Art, the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education and Ryerson Polytechnical Institute met as a 
group with Council to discuss each of the six broad topics indicated below. 


Date Topic (Location) 


14-15/5/76 Long Range Planning and Capital 
Assistance Policy 
(Prince Hotel, Toronto) 


11-12/6/76 Graduate Program Planning and Research 
(Prince Hotel, Toronto) 

18-19/6/76 Operating Finances and Tuition Fees 
(University of Waterloo Campus, 
Waterloo) 
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OCUA Recommendations and 
Government Responses, 
1976-77 


OCUA Recommendations and Government Responses, 


1976-77 


Recommendations 


Number 


76-1 


76-2 
(75-3) 


76-3 
76-4 


76-5 
76-6 


76-7 


76-8 
76-9 


76-10 


76-11 


76-12 


. 16-13 
76-14 
76-15 
76-16 
76-17 


76-18 
76-19 
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Title Response 
(Advisory Memorandum 76-1) 


Government Funding of Correspondence Courses for Degree 
Credit Accepted 


(Advisory Memorandum 76-Il) 


Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program Eligibility ; 
: Partially accepte 
Ontario Graduate Scholarship Stipends, 1977-78 Sao Ministers 


Abolition of Institutional Ontario Graduate Scholarship Awards letter of October 
in Universities with Doctoral Programs 5, 1976 which 


Number of Ontario Graduate Scholarship Awards in 1977-78 Bele i 
Income Limitations on Ontario Graduate Scholarship Holders 
(Advisory Memorandum 76-IIl) 


Funding Level for 1977-78 to Meet the Cost of Basic Objectives 
in Funding the Operation of the Provincially Assisted 
Universities, Ryerson, the Ontario Institute for Studies in 


Education and the Ontario College of Art Accepted 
Funding Level for 1977-78 on behalf of the Bar Admission 

Course and Theology Programs Accepted 
Funding Level to Recognize Additional Need of the University 

System Accepted 

Level of Capital Assistance for 1977-78 Partially Accepte 


(Advisory Memorandum 76-IV) 


Extending the Period of Formula Suspension with Respect to 
the Funding of Graduate Work Accepted 


(Advisory Memorandum 76-V) 
Interim Arrangements with Respect to Operating Grants to 


Ryerson for 1977-78 and 1978-79 Accepted 
(Advisory Memorandum 76-V1) 

Northern Ontario Grants 1977-78 Accepted 
Bilingualism Grants 1977-78 Accepted 
Supplementary Grants 1977-78 Accepted 
Rental Grant to the Ontario College of Art, 1977-78 Accepted 
Grant on Behalf of the Bar Admission Course to the Law 

Society of Upper Canada, 1977-78 Accepted 
Additional Graduate Funding Units for Trent University Accepted 
GFU and BIU Values for 1977-78 Accepted 


76-20 


76-21 


76-22 


76-23 
76-24 











(Advisory Memorandum 76-VII) 


Establishment of an Institutional Undergraduate Formula 
Funding Base for the Calculation of Undergraduate Formula 
Grants 


Establishment of a Moving Three-Year Average for the 
Calculation of Undergraduate Formula Grants 


Distribution Mechanism with respect to Undergraduate Formula 
Grants for 1978-79 


(Advisory Memorandum 76-VIII) 
New Construction that adds to Institutional Space 


Eligibility Guidelines and Criteria for Building Renovation, 
Alteration and Replacement Projects 


Accepted 
Accepted 


Accepted 


Accepted 


Accepted 
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Ontario 
Ministry of 416/965-7625 Mowat 
Colleges and Queen’ 
Universities Toront 


October 5, 1976 


Dear Steves: 


Thank you for forwarding to me the 
Ontario Council on University Affairs' Advisory 
Memorandum 76-II regarding the Ontario Graduate 
Scholarship Program, 1977-78. I have considered 
your recommendations and would like to advise 
you of the decisions which I have made. 


Recommendation 76-4 


I am pleased to inform you that this recommenda- 
tion has been accepted. 


Recommendation 76-6 


I am pleased to inform you that this recommenda- 
tion has been accepted. 


Recommendation 76-2 


The government has agreed to remove the quota for 
landed immigrants who have established residency 
in Canada, and also to allow a limited number of 
scholarships to be held by outstanding student 
visa holders. 


Accordingly, the following students will be 
eligible to apply for scholarships: 


(1) Canadian citizens; 


(2) Landed immigrants who, by December 1, 1976, 
have resided in Canada as landed immigrants 
for at least 3 consecutive years; 


(3) Landed immigrants who, by December 1, 1976, 
have resided in Canada as landed immigrants 
for at least 2 consecutive years and who 


were admitted to Canada as either sponsored 
dependents or nominated relatives within 
the meaning of the Immigration Act. 
Sponsors or nominators must be parents 

or legal guardians who, at the date of 
application, are permanent residents of 
Canada; 


(4) Landed immigrants who do not qualify with 
regard to residency under 2 and 3 above, 
but who hold landed immigrant status as 
of December 1, 1976, and persons who were 
admitted to Canada on a student visa under 
section 7(1) (£f) of the Immigration Act may 
also apply for scholarships. No more than 
50 scholarships may be held by students 
who qualify under this category. 


Landed immigrants who held an Ontario Graduate 
Scholarship in a previous year and who do not 
qualify with regard to residency under (2) or 
(3) above will be eligible to apply for an open 
award and will not be considered among the 
maximum 50 awards in category (4). 


OCUA 76-3 


I recognize and appreciate that Council's first 
priority is to increase the value of the stipend 
to $1,500 per term, even at the expense of 
reducing the overall number of awards. However, 
given the total funds available, the continuing 
climate of economic constraint, the anti-inflation 
guidelines, and the fact that government has been 
forced to make cutbacks in other areas, I am 
afraid that I cannot accept Council's recommen- 
dation that the stipend be increased by a full 
20%. However, I am willing to increase the _ 
value of the stipend to $1,400 per term. fThis 
represents an increase of 12% over 1976-77 and 
means that a graduate student will be provided 
with $4,200 for a full. year of study. 


If the level of funding received for 1977-78 is 
greater than that which is anticipated, con— 
sideration could be given to further increasing 
the value of the award. 


OCUA 76-5 


In light of the value of the award mentioned 
above, the total number of awards that can be 
made available within the budget anticipated 
will be 945. Of these, 45 will be made avail- 
able to institutional nominees (9 for each of 
the 5 institutions). Of the remaining 900 
awards, a maximum of 50 will be made available 
to outstanding visa students and to landed 
immigrants who do not qualify under the 
residency regulations. The institutions may 
not name students in category 4 as institutional 
nominees. 


At this time, I would like to thank 
Council for the obvious thought and consideration 
which has gone into the preparation of this 
Advisory Memorandum. Your efforts are greatly 
appreciated. 


Yours truly, 


Harry Frott, -DsD.5% 


Dre. “S- "Dupre 

Chairman 

Ontario Council on University Affairs 
2nd Floor, 801 Bay Street 

Toronto, Ontario 
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February 28, 1978 


The Honourable Harry Parrott, D.D.S., 
Minister of Colleges and Universities, 
6th Floor, Mowat Block, 

Queen's Park, 

Toronto, Ontario 


Dear Mr. Minister: 


I respectfully submit herewith the Fourth Annual 
Report of the Ontario Council on University Affairs. 
This Report covers the period from March 1, 1977 through 


February 28, 1978. 


Yours sincerely, 


tering 


Chairman 


Members and Officers of the Ontario Council on 


University Affairs 1977-78 


Rt. Rev. Walter E. Bagnall (1979) 
Hamilton 


Norma V. Bowen (1978) 
Guelph 


Mary Butler Bush (1979) 
Ottawa 


Antoine D’lorio (1980) 
Ottawa 


J. Stefan Dupré (1980) 
Toronto 


James D. Fisher (1980) 
Toronto 


Reva Gerstein (1979) 
Toronto 


Lin Good (1980) 
Kingston 


T. Rosaire Léger (1978) 
Cornwall 


Alexander L. McCallion (1980) 
Hamilton 


Alan K. McDougall (1978) 
London 


Jean Millar (1979) 
Sioux Lookout 


J. Fraser Mustard (1978) 
Hamilton 


Margaret F. Orange (1978) 
Sudbury 


R. Peter Riggin (1978) 
Toronto 


Ronald S. Ritchie (1979) 
Toronto 


Nora Sanders (1980) 
Kingston 


H. Harold Walker (1979) 
Toronto 


William C. Winegard (1978) Chairman 
Georgetown 


John R. Yarnell (1980) 
Toronto 


Nancy E. Simmons 
Associate Secretary 


Ronald N. McDougall 
Senior Research Officer 


Richard S. Zulik 
Research Officer 


Members’ terms expire on February 28th of the year indicated in parentheses 
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Introduction 


The Fourth Annual Report of the Ontario Council on University Affairs covers the 
period March 1, 1977 to February 28, 1978 and like previous reports contains the full 
text of all advisory memoranda issued in the year. 

In this introductory section of the report Council wishes to address three matters, 
each of which is of timely interest to the Government, the public and the university 
system. The first is enrolment and the outlook for the next 15 to 20 years. The second 
is funding of the universities and the information that is available from an analysis of 
enrolment and operating revenues for the past several years. The third is funding 
and the problems of the future. 


Enrolment 

The Third Annual Report of Council contained various forecasts of full-time under- 
graduate enrolment for the next decade in Ontario. In that report, considerable 
attention was paid to the period 1977-78 to 1982-83 because of a possible physical 
Capacity problem during those years if enrolment increased beyond a certain level. 
As matters now stand, it seems likely that enrolment will fall short of the peak in~ 
Council’s lowest forecast for the period in question and physical capacity will not be 
a problem. It will be remembered that based on the forecast population of the 18-24 
age group, and assuming that the 1975-76 participation rate remained constant, 
full-time undergraduate enrolment was projected to increase from 141,529 in 1975-76 
to 158,900 in 1982-83. After 1982-83, enrolment was projected to drop to 137,000 by 
1990-91. 

With the benefit of the actual enrolments for 1976-77 and 1977-78 and more up-to- 
date birth rate information, any forecasts made now would differ from those made 
last year. In this report, Council is not concerned with making detailed forecasts but 
rather with setting forth new information on enrolment possibilities for the next 15 
to 20 years. Enrolment forecasting is fraught with difficulties and there would be 
little gained by trying to be precise about the next decade or two. Reasonable esti- 
mates for planning purposes are important, however, and a sense of future enrolment 
possibilities can be obtained by using the simple participation rate-age group model. 

The exercise must begin with a review of the enrolment picture for 1976-77 and 
1977-78. In 1976-77, full-time undergraduate enrolment increased by something in 
the order of 1.5 to 2.0% over the 1975-76 figure. It is not possible to be more precise 
because the method of reporting full-time students was changed in 1976-77. With 
respect to 1977-78, the Fall figures are known and enrolment is about 2.8% below the 
1976-77 figure and approximately 1% below the 1975-76 level. The obvious question 
that must be addressed is ‘“‘why is enrolment below Council’s previous estimates?” 
Was there something wrong with the estimated number of people in the 18-24 age 
group or did the participation rate change? 

Dealing first with the participation rate, it is approximately 12.5% in 1977-78 as 
compared to about 13% in 1975-76. If the participation rate had remained at 13%, 
9,000 more full-time undergraduate students would be enrolled than at present. The 
decrease in rate reflects both the drop out of students in the upper years of university 
and the decreased number of students proceeding to university from year 5. There is, 
_ of course, the possibility that 1977-78 is atypical and that the participation rate will 
return to the 1975-76 level in 1978-79. While the possibility remains, the available 
information on year 5 enrolment in 1977-78 suggests that the freshman intake of the 
universities next year will be lower than that of 1977-78, thus implying a further drop 
in full-time undergraduate enrolment in 1978-79. Should enrolment drop next year by 
a further 2%, the participation rate will be reduced to 12% which was the rate for the 
period 1971 to 1974. Over the next 20 years the rate could go lower than 12% or it 
could move higher than the 13% experienced in 1975-76. Many factors influence the 
decision about whether or not to go to university. 


Whatever participation rate is chosen as the estimate for the future, the base that 
must be known for the projection using the participation rate-age group model is the 
number of people of ages 18-24 year by year until 1995. Since last year, new informa- 
tion on birth rates has become available that substantially changes the numbers in 
the later years of our forecast period. The new figures for the age group are given in 
Appendix 1 using only live birth data year by year in Ontario from 1946 until the 
present. Unlike Statistics Canada figures which were used last year, no allowance 
has been made for deaths or for migration into or out of Ontario. As seen in Appendix 
1 the number of people in the 18-24 age group does continue to increase until the 
1981-83 period. It should be emphasized again that the number of people in the age 
group has increased from 1975-76 to the present but enrolment in the universities 
has fallen. From the years 1981-83 onwards, this age group number declines continu- 
ously until at least 1995. The magnitude of the decline from the peak is approxi- 
mately 20%. 

What does all of this mean? Can reasonable estimates be made for full-time 
undergraduate enrolment in 1995? The short answer is yes, so long as any assumption 
of participation rate remains valid. If the participation rate remains at 12%, enrolment 
could rise to a peak of 5% above the estimated 1978-79 level in the period 1981-83. 
After the peak, enrolment would fall by 20% until 1995. Because of the rapidly de- 
clining birth rates of the late 1960’s, the drop will be steep in the early part of the 
decline and less steep in the later period. To set these figures in perspective, the 
full-time undergraduate enrolment figure estimated for 1995-96 using this model is 
comparable to the actual enrolment in 1971-72. 

As stated earlier, the estimate just provided could vary up or down depending upon 
the participation rate. The enrolment could also vary due to changes in the flow of 
18-24 year olds into or out of Ontario because of migration. However, large changes 
in the migration flow would be required in order to have any significant effect on the 
outcome of this exercise. Council is also aware that the estimate is for full-time 
undergraduate enrolment and that no estimate has been provided for the part-time 
component. Projecting part-time enrolment is even more hazardous than estimating 
full-time enrolment and Council is not prepared to undertake the exercise at this 
time. The drop in part-time enrolment from 1975-76 to 1977-78, however, does not 
lead Council to expect large increases in this area. 

Although readily admitting that the present exercise is only a rough forecast, 
Council does believe that it is of value in identifying the magnitude of part of the 
problem that confronts the universities over the next several years. 


Funding and the Challenge Past 

While Council is concerned that the universities recognize the enrolment prospects 
facing them at present, it is equally concerned with noting the achievement of the 
university system during the 1970’s. This can be accomplished by presenting a retro- 
spective analysis of the funding of universities taking enrolment increases and 
inflation into account. The starting point of the analysis is the year 1970-71, the first 
year in which the finance officers of Ontario universities reported financial informa- 
tion using acommon format. 

The basic purpose of the exercise displayed in Table 1 is to calculate the revenues 
received per student in the university system of Ontario for the years 1970-71 to 
1978-79. A detailed explanation of Table 1 is given in Appendix 2 but a simple des- 
Cription is given here. 

Column 1 of Table 1 gives the year in which the income was received. Column 2 
shows the total formula grants plus current year fees available to the universities in 
the fiscal year shown in the first column. The revenue shown is that which is directly 
or indirectly controlled by Government. Interest income, incidental fees and minor 
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revenue sources have been excluded. The non-formula grants are listed in column 3 
and total grants plus current year formula fees in column 4. Column 5 lists the con- 
sumer price index which when applied as the proxy for inflation to column 4 allows 
grants plus fees to be expressed in column 6 in constant 1970-71 dollars. Column 7 
records the full-time equivalent enrolment and column 8 shows the constant dollar 
grants plus fees per full-time equivalent student. For comparison purposes, column 9 
displays the information of column 8 in percentage terms. Column 10 is added to 
show that there has been no substantial change in mix of students since 1970-71. 

The last figure of column 9 shows that grants plus formula fees per student in 
1978-79 is 89% of the 1970-71 value when the effect of inflation is removed. A more 
revealing way to look at the figures displayed is to calculate the funds required to 
have the students enrolled in 1970-71 funded at the 1970-71 level through the period 
and then calculate the revenue per additional student since 1970-71. This exercise 
shows that, on average, all additional students taken into the universities since 
1970-71 have been accommodated at an income of approximately 50% of the income 
per student for the base year. While it goes without saying that the universities have 
had no choice in the level of funding over the years, it nevertheless remains an 
achievement that they have met the accessibility policy of the government at the 
funding levels allowed per student since 1970-71. 


Funding and the Challenge to Come 

It is one thing to meet successfully the challenge of growth but quite another to cope 
with a decline in enrolment as well as a decline in funding measured in constant 
dollars. The funding prospects for the next 3 to 4 years are clearly visible in the paper 
“Towards a Balanced Budget” which is part of the document “Ontario Budget 1977”. 
A glance at the 18-24 age group figures in Appendix 1 will confirm that enrolment 
decline may be substantial following the 1981-83 period. These two matters in com- 
bination indicate that many difficult years are ahead for the universities. Council’s 
concern about how the universities will respond to the new situation is clearly evident 
from the questions raised in the letter of October 7, 1977 from the Chairman to each 
institution. (Appendix 3) 

If one of the main objectives for the next 15-20 years is to have universities that 
can perform their many functions well, some very important questions must be raised 
about the present university system. Although some of the questions may be un- 
settling, this is no reason to avoid asking them. To question is part of the heritage of 
the university. 

Without in any way attempting to provide answers, Council does wonder aloud 
about several matters. Should the present number of free standing, autonomous in- 
stitutions be reduced by closure or merger to ensure adequate support for those that 
remain? Should the number of institutions now offering graduate programs be 
reduced? Is it possible or desirable to rationalize the system by designating which 
undergraduate and graduate programs should be offered by which institutions? As 
faculty complement is reduced will mechanisms be found to ensure that young 
researchers and scholars can be employed in the system? Can ways be found to en- 
sure that the best of research and scholarship is maintained despite restricted 
funding for the system as a whole? Regardless of the answers to these questions, 
restricted funding over a sufficiently long time could endanger the essential character 
of the university — at what point will irreparable harm be done? 

To view the universities solely as teaching institutions is a major error. The univer- 
sity has many functions which are not related directly to the number of students and 
Council has tried to take this into account when recommending upon funding and 
allocation. Of course, teaching is important but so are the research, scholarship and 
public service aspects of the university. The university provides much of the research 
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that is done in Canada and is a major source of specialized services to governments 
at all levels, industry and the public. It is the university that generates much of the 
criticism of established beliefs through scholarship and the search for knowledge. 
These functions are and have been for decades (centuries for some) a part of a free 
society. Universities can only perform these functions well if they are strong and 
vigorous institutions. 

The challenge to come can be stated very simply. Strong universities must continue 
to exist in Ontario, through whatever changes are necessary, despite declining enrol- 
ment and restricted funding. 


Appendix 1 











Trend in the 18-24 Year Age Group in Ontario from 1970-71 to 1995-96 











18-24 Age Group 








Generated from % 
Academic Live Birth Data Change from 
Year (Thousands) Previous Year 

1970-71 764.5 

1971-72 796.8 4.2 
1972-73 824.3 a5 
1973-74 859.6 4.3 
1974-75 896.5 4.3 
1975-76 938.7 4.7 
1976-77 976.6 4.0 
1977-78 1009.8 3.4 
1978-79 1039.3 2.9 
1979-80 1060.7 2.1 
1980-81 NOP we2 1.6 
1981-82 1088.7 1.4 
1982-83 1090.5 0.2 
1983-84 1079.5 — 1.0 
1984-85 1054.3 — 2.3 
1985-86 1022.6 — 3.0 
1986-87 991.2 — 3.1 
1987-88 965.5 — 2.6 
1988-89 945.2 — 2.1 
1989-90 922.8 —2.4 
1990-91 906.3 —18 
1991-92 898.1 — 0.9 
1992-93 894.8 — 0.4 
1993-94 894.3 —0.1 
1994-95 886.5 —0.9 
1995-96 873.9 = 4 








The 18-24 age group has been calculated as the sum of the live births in Ontario 18 
to 24 years previously, commencing with 1946 births. Except for 1977 where the 
number of live births has been estimated from the data for the first nine months of 
the year, the live birth information has been obtained from the Registrar General of 
Ontario. 
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It has been assumed that there is no mortality or migration affecting the population. 
Because in-migration normally exceeds mortality and out-migration the total size of 
the age cohort is understated but this would not have a major effect on the size and 
direction of changes in the 18-24 year age group. 


Appendix 2 

Notes and Explanation of Table 1 

Column1 — Yearin which the income was received 

Column 2 — Formula Grants plus Current Year Formula Fees 


Column 3 


Column 4 


Column 5 


Column 6 


Column 7 


Column 8 


Column 9 


Formula grants to the provincially-assisted universities, church-related 
colleges (including theology programs), Ryerson, Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education and Ontario College of Art are included for all 
years. 
Church-related colleges received 50% grants prior to 1974-75. 
Wilfrid Laurier University received 50% grants prior to 1973-74. 
Theology programs were eligible for 100% grants in 1976-77. 
Formula fees are recorded here on acurrent year basis for all years. 
Sources: Committee of Finance Officers — Universities of Ontario 

Annual Financial Data, 

Ontario Council on University Affairs 

Annual Reports, 

Ministry of Colleges and Universities 

Statistical Summaries, 

Ministry of Colleges and Universities 

Financial Reports. 
Non-Formula Grants 
Non-formula grants include bilingualism grants, supplementary grants 
and Northern Ontario grants. 
Sources: OCUA Annual Reports 

MCU Statistical Summaries 
Total Grants plus Fees 
Sum of formula grants, non-formula grants and formula fees. This 
represents that portion of university revenues under the direct control 
of the Government. 
Consumer Price Index — January over January 
CPI figures are January figures with the exception of 1977-78, which is 
an estimate based on the most recent increase in the CPI. January is 
chosen since it is near the midpoint of the university fiscal year. 
Grants plus Fees in Constant 1970-71 Dollars 
The total grants plus fees figures in column 4 are deflated by the infla- 
tion index in column 5. 
Current-Year FTE Enrolment 
Enrolment data include the provincially-assisted universities, church- 
related institutions (including theology programs), Ryerson, OISE and 
OCA. Enrolment at church-related institutions receiving 50% funding 
is alSo recorded at 50%. 
Constant Dollar Grants plus Fees per FTE 
These figures represent total grants plus fees per FTE student in 
1970-71 dollars. 
Index of Column 8. 


Column10— BIU to FTE Ratio 
1978-79 Estimate — Total grants are known but the separation into formula and 
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non-formula grants is estimated. FTE enrolment is estimated 
to decrease 2%. CPI is estimated to increase 8%. 


Appendix 3 


Text of Letter to Executive Heads Concerning 1978 Briefs to OCUA 
October 7, 1977 


Dear 


After the public hearings last Spring, several universities requested that Council 
provide more time in the future for the preparation of briefs. The final schedule for 
the hearings in 1978 is enclosed and we hope that this early call for briefs will help 
you in your planning. As usual, we would be grateful for your views on any issue of 
interest or concern to your institution as well as your response to the specific issues 
raised in this letter. 

If Council followed its normal practice, one of the questions put to you at this time 
would be “‘What is your estimate of the funding required in the system for 1979-80?” 
While hoping you will answer the question, Council wishes to extend the discussion 
in the light of the paper “Towards a Balanced Budget” which is contained in the 
document “Ontario Budget 1977” introduced in the Legislature by the Treasurer of 
Ontario on April 19, 1977. In that the first year of the Treasurer’s plan has been imple- 
mented, it is likely that all publicly supported programs face three years of financing 
below the level that we have come to expect. To be specific, Council would like to 
know of any plans you have to cope with ‘‘the new reality’. With restricted funding 
and declining enrolment upon us, are savings possible by the merging of one institu- 
tion with another or through the merging of certain specific services such as libraries, 
computing, campus planning, other administrative Support services and even teaching 
in geographically proximate institutions (or indeed system wide)? 

With regard to the present financial picture, would you be good enough to provide 
us with your best estimate of the surplus or deficit position for the year 1977-78 as 
well as the accumulated surplus or deficit as of April 30, 1978. 

Last year you provided Council with a good deal of information on your space 
inventory including space rented and rental paid. It would be appreciated if you would 
let us have an up-dated version of that material as of November 1, 1977. 

Although only preliminary figures are available now, it looks as though under- 
graduate enrolment in 1977-78 is below expectation for the system. Bearing the 
above in mind, Council would like to know your enrolment projections for the next 
three years for both full-time and part-time students. With respect to the part-time 
students, would you provide us with a breakdown by sex, age and occupation please. 
Figures for 1977-78 and 1976-77 would be helpful. Council is anxious to learn of any 
plans you have for more actively promoting part-time studies. Do you now or do you 
plan to offer courses in the twilight hours, in concentrated periods of 2 to 3 weeks in 
the summer, on weekends to groups on request, etc.? 

It will come as no surprise to you that Council continues to take an active interest 
in the graduate area. In this connection, through the C.O.U., we are requesting that 
the macro-indicator information provided in 1977 be up-dated and made available in 
1978. There may be some changes in format but any change will be discussed with 
the C.O0.U. From each individual institution Council would like a response to the 
following questions. Did you find the indicators useful in your planning process and 
did they lead to any program reviews? Have you any examples of ‘“‘hard decisions”’ 
taken by your university in the graduate area? Related to the previous question is 
another of interest. What programs have been proposed and subsequently dropped 
for the immediate future by your university in the 3 or 5 year plans submitted during 
the past 5 years? 
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Concerning graduate enrolment, Council is interested in having information on 
enrolment trends for Masters and Doctoral programs with the professional Masters 
programs such as M.B.A. and M.Ed. separated from the others. A final question con- 
cerns the new student assistance scheme proposed by the Minister. What effect do 
you think it will have on your graduate enrolment for 1978-79? 

Council looks forward to meeting with you next Spring at tne time indicated on the 
enclosed schedule. In order that we may be fully prepared for the meeting we would 
be grateful for 35 copies of your brief by February 20, 1978. 


Yours sincerely, 


W.C. Winegard, 
Chairman. 
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Council’s Advisory Memoranda 
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77-1 The Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program, 
1978-79 


In this memorandum Council advises on the 1978-79 scholarship competition under 
the following headings: scholarship eligibility, scholarship stipends, number of 
awards and administrative developments. 


Scholarship Eligibility 
Council’s position with respect to scholarship eligibility remains unchanged from 
that presented in Advisory Memoranda 76-II and 75-IIl. In each of those memoranda 
Council recommended that the Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program be equally 
open to Canadian citizens and to those who hold landed immigrant status as of the 
official annual closing date for applications. Of concern to Council is a situation 
where, despite changes to the 1977-78 eligibility rules, the existing rules governing 
landed immigrant eligibility for an OGS remain more restrictive than the eligibility 
rules that govern the federal scholarship programs of the Medical Research Council, 
Canada Council and National Research Council. Furthermore, discrimination between 
landed immigrants and citizens has the potential of eliminating highly qualified 
landed immigrants and hence lowering the standard of the competition. In Council’s 
Opinion this contradicts the objective of the Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program 
which is to reward academic excellence. 

Council believes that Government should reconsider its treatment of landed immi- 
grants with respect to scholarship eligibility and accordingly recommends to the 
Minister: 


OCUA 77-1 (76-2) (75-3) 
ONTARIO GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM ELIGIBILITY 


THAT the Ontario Graduate Scholarships be equally open to Canadian 
citizens and to persons who hold landed immigrant status as of the official 
annual closing date for applications, it being understood that this provision 
applies similarly to institutional nominees. 


In addition Council wishes to comment on the eligibility of foreign visa students. 
In the 1977-78 Ontario Graduate Scholarship competition up to 50 awards were 
reserved for recently arrived landed immigrants and persons on a student visa. While 
Council did not specifically recommend that any awards be set aside for foreign visa 
students in Advisory Memorandum 76-11, Council noted that the purpose of the Ontario 
Graduate Scholarship Program is to reward academic excellence, and in that foreign 
student eligibility potentially adds to the level of excellence of the competition, it is 
compatible with the purpose of the Program. 

For the 1978-79 OGS competition Council supports the continuation of this special 
category of awards. However, in light of the preceding recommendation concerning 
landed immigrant eligibility Council considers that only student visa holders should 
be eligible for an award from this category. 

Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 77-2 
FOREIGN VISA STUDENT ELIGIBILITY 


THAT, a special category of Ontario Graduate Scholarships be established 
for persons who, at the time of application are student visa holders, with the 
precise number of scholarships to be determined in a manner consistent 
with the considerations outlined in this Memorandum. 


Scholarship Stipends 
Table 1 presents an historical comparison of the OGS stipend with the stipends of 
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Advisory Memorandum 77-! 


the federal prestige award programs through 1977-78. The Table reveals the extent to 
which the value of the OGS stipend has deteriorated when compared with the federal 
agencies’ stipends. To Council an OGS stipend moderately lower than the stipend of 
the federal awards is acceptable since the Ontario Graduate Scholarships are awarded 
through a Provincial rather than national competition. However, Council feels 
Strongly that the OGS stipend should not remain substantially lower than the federal 
stipend levels. It has been, and continues to be, Council’s considered opinion that 
the Ontario Graduate Scholarship should carry a stipend sufficient to attract and 
nurture excellence in graduate studies. Given this disposition Council is again pre- 
pared to accord priority to a higher stipend over increasing the current number of 
awards. To arrive at the stipend level for 1978-79 Council refers to the 1974-75 rela- 
tionship between the OGS stipend and the stipend levels of the federal awards. If 
such a relationship existed in 1977-78, the OGS stipend would be approximately 
$5,000. While acknowledging the likely possibility that the stipend levels of federal 
awards will increase again in 1978-79 Council appreciates that a restoration of the 
1974-75 relationship between stipends in one year might result in an unduly large 
reduction in the number of awards. 








Table | 











Comparative Scholarship Stipends 








Canada Council 









































NRC Stipends Stipends 
OGS (PGS 1 & 2) (1st & 2nd Ph.D.) 
1971-72 — $3,800 $3,500 
1972-73 os $3,800 $3,500 
1973-74 — $4,050 $3,500 
1974-75 $3,400* $4,050 to Oct. 1 $4,000 
$4,500 from Oct. 1 
1975-76 $3,400* $5,000 $5,000 
1976-77 $3,750 $5,520 $5,500 
1977-78 $4,350 $6,000 $6,000 
% Increase 
in 1977-78 
over 1974-75 27.9 48.1 50.0 





* Adjusted to take account of integration of fees into stipend in 1976-77. 


Council recommends to the Minister: 
OCUA 77-3 
ONTARIO GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP STIPENDS, 1978-79 


THAT, as a matter of first priority the Ontario Graduate Scholarships carry a 
Stipend of $5,000 or $1,667 per term in 1978-79. 
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Advisory Memorandum 77-I 


Number of Awards 

The 1977-78 competition reserved 45 institutional awards (9 per university) for those 
universities having no doctoral programs. Council advocates the continuation of the 
institutional awards for 1978-79, and accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 77-4 
INSTITUTIONAL AWARDS TO UNIVERSITIES WITHOUT 
DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


THAT, up to 45 scholarships (9 per university) be institutional awards in 
1978-79 for the universities having no doctoral programs. 


Council will review the appropriateness of these institutional awards in relation to 
the graduate program planning process. 

For the 1977-78 OGS competition, government established a category of scholar- 
ships that provided 50 awards for recently arrived landed immigrants and persons on 
student visas. Consistent with recommendations 77-1 and 77-2 in this Memorandum, 
this special category becomes exciusive to persons on student visas. Council 
recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 77-5 
ONTARIO GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS TO PERSONS ON STUDENT VISAS 


THAT, up to 50 scholarships be reserved for persons who, at the time of 
application, are student visa holders. 


When Council’s recommendations concerning the foreign visa student awards 
and the institutional awards are taken into account a total of 850 awards remain 
available for open competition in 1978-79 if the preceding year’s total number is 
maintained. At a stipend level of $5,000, OGS funding would have to increase by 15% 
to maintain the total number of awards at the 1977-78 level. While according priority 
to an increased stipend over increasing the number of awards, Council is aware that 
a substantial reduction in numbers will be to the detriment of the Program. On this 
point Council notes the request contained in the current report of the Chairman of 
the Selection Board to increase the number of awards. 

In Council’s opinion the number of awards should be determined in relation to the 
increase in total funding. At a stipend of $5,000 Table II illustrates the number of 
awards which would be available in a range of funding increases from 5% to 22%. 
The upper limit of this range would virtually restore the number of awards to the 
1,000 level of 1976-77. 

For 1978-79, Council urges that the increase in funding for the OGS Program be 
within the percentage range shown in Table Il, and recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 77-6 
NUMBER OF ONTARIO GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS IN 1978-79 


THAT, consistent with the priority attached by Council to a 1978-79 stipend 

of $5,000, the numbers of Ontario Graduate Scholarships available for: 

(a) open competition, 

(b) institutional awards at Brock, Lakehead, Laurentian, Trent and Wilfrid 
Laurier, and 

(c) foreign visa students 

be determined in the manner illustrated in this Memorandum. 
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Table Il 














Number and Composition of OGS Awards for 1978-79 
Under Alternative Funding Increases 




















Institutional 
PerCentIncreases Total Awards Awards Awards Awards for Equal 
in Funding Possible at Available Available Distribution by 
for 1978-79 over a Stipend for Open for Foreign Quota Among 
1977-78 of $5,000 Competition VisaStudents Small Universities 
% (No.) (No.) (No.) (No.) 
S 863 783 40 40 
6 871 790 41 40 
ri 879 797 42 40 
8 887 804 43 40 
9 896 812 44 40 
10 904 819 45 40 
11 912 826 46 40 
12 920 833 47 40 
13 929 841 48 ; 40 
14 937 848 49 40 
1Se 945 850 50 45 
16 953 858 50 45 
17 961 866 50 45 
18 970 875 50 45 
19 978 883 50 45 
20 986 891 50 45 
21 994 899 50 45 
22 1,003 908 50 45 








* The recommended stipend of $5,000 for 1978-79 is approximately 15 per cent greater than the stipend for 1977-78. Therefore 
the OGS funding for 1978-79 would have to increase by 15 per cent to maintain the number of awards at 945 assuming that 
there is no change in the mix of three-term and two-term awards. 


Administrative Developments 

It is Council's practice when advising on the OGS Program to concern itself with 
policy issues and refrain from interfering with purely administrative matters. Council, 
having received the report of the Chairman of the Selection Board, Vice-Dean A.J. Baer 
of the University of Ottawa, commends the Chairman and his colleagues, as well as 
the Ministry officials involved, for their successful participation in the operation of 
the Program. Council is confident of a continuation of fruitful cooperation and is 
Satisfied that the parties directly involved are best able to deal with the recommended 
administrative changes contained in the Chairman’s Report. 


W.C. Winegard 
Chairman 


June 3, 1977 
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77-1 The Secondary/Post-Secondary Interface 


In February of 1975 Hon. J.A.C. Auld, then Minister of Colleges and Universities, 
informed Council by letter of a forthcoming multi-faceted review of the interface 
between secondary and post-secondary education in the Province. Council was in- 
vited to participate in the review. During the two years that have elapsed since the 
original announcement, much has transpired to expose issues of contention and 
concern in the relationships and roles of Ontario’s secondary and post-secondary 
institutions. 

Prominent among the catalysts that have prompted the current debate has been 
the Secondary/ Post-Secondary Interface Study jointly commissioned by the Ministers 
of Colleges and Universities and of Education. Following the release of this study 
early in 1977, more than 50 briefs from interested individuals, groups and institutions 
were received by the Ministers. In addition to these, Council benefited from explor- 
ing many related concerns with the university community during its regular spring 
hearings. 

Among the specific issues actively under debate are (1) core curriculum in the 
secondary schools, (2) student evaluation and levels of student achievement, (3) post- 
secondary admission standards, practices and expectations, (4) grading practices, 
(5) program gaps and duplication, (6) the future of Year 5 (Grade XIII), (7) remedial pro- 
grams in post-secondary institutions, and (8) transferability of credits between post- 
secondary systems. 

Council’s first general impression is that on each of the central issues there is a 
healthy diversity of opinion among the experts and other interested parties. Despite 
the diversity of opinion a spirit of cooperation is evident and improved communication 
has been cited time and again as the fundamental step from which to develop articu- 
lation and coordination at the secondary/post-secondary interface. With this Council 
fully concurs. 

Council also agrees with Dr. H.H. Russell of the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, author of the Interproject Analysis segment of the Secondary/Post- 
Secondary Interface Study, when he notes that “serious criticism of all levels of 
education has been a continuing phenomenon over a period of decades and even 
centuries”. The issues upon which recent debate has focussed are not new. For 
precisely this reason Council cautions all parties against precipitous change designed 
to solve perceived problems. The Minister of Education, the colleges of applied arts 
and technology and the universities could do a serious disservice to education in the 
Province of Ontario if the impact of proposed changes is not thoroughly assessed 
and debated. Major policy changes in any single educational sector will have signifi- 
cant ramifications for all other sectors at the interface including the labour force and 
thus should not be made without consultation. 


Facilitating Communication, Coordination and Articulation 
The interface by its very nature is the locus of ongoing contention. The issues may 
change but debate will undoubtedly continue. 

The issues currently under debate at the interface fall into two general groupings. 
First are those of an academic nature such as gaps and duplication in course content, 
where no major policy question is at issue. In Council’s opinion, these matters are 
best left to the practicing teachers at the local and/or provincial levels. 

Into the second category fall major policy questions with ramifications for more 
than one educational sector. Issues such as core curriculum in the secondary schools 
and the future of Year 5 cannot be considered at other than the provincial level, nor 
should decisions on these questions be made unilaterally without input from the 
entire range of parties to the interface including the general public. 

The cooperative spirit which Council believes is currently present among educa- 
tors from each of the three systems that converge at the interface is one that must 
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be nurtured if coordination and articulation are to be improved. 

Council has been apprised of the existence of many inter-jurisdictional cooperative 
efforts which have evolved over time, particularly at the local/regional level. Examples 
are both more formal regional organizations such as the Ottawa Valley Educational 
Liaison Council and less formal contacts between teachers and faculty of the same 
discipline from different institutions. Expansion and coordination of such communi- 
cation networks, while desirable, are unlikely to happen spontaneously. Rather they 
will require encouragement and facilitation. 

These considerations have led Council to believe that a tri-level system of 
communication would be most suitable for the exploration and resolution of issues 
at the interface. 

Local Discipline (Subject) Committees. Where these do not already exist, local/ 
regional committees of teachers and faculty within the disciplines which bridge the 
interface should be formed either on the initiative of the institutions or under the 
auspices of regional organizations of institutions. Committees of individuals from 
secondary schools, colleges and universities would address questions of gaps and 
duplication in course content at the local level. This level of communication is 
essential both to assist students who wish to cross the interface in each region, and 
also to provide a foundation of local experience and information on which any pro- 
vince-wide coordination must be based. Council suggests that the Ministers of 
Colleges and Universities and of Education encourage such liaison efforts. 

Provincial Discipline (Subject) Committees. Since universities, and to an increasing 
extent colleges, attract students from beyond their immediate region, there appears 
to be a need to evaluate province-wide patterns of disciplinary coverage. Council 
visualizes Provincial Discipline Committees drawing upon the expertise and experi- 
ence of local discipline committees to develop, through consensus, recommendations 
on discipline content for the Ministry of Education, the Council of Regents for 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology, the Council of Ontario Universities, and 
individual autonomous post-secondary institutions. Membership would include 
teachers from universities, colleges and secondary schools. On the university side, 
Council notes that the Council of Ontario Universities has available to it organizations 
of faculty within disciplines from which to name university representatives. 

Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 77-7 
PROVINCIAL DISCIPLINE COMMITTEES 


THAT, the Minister of Colleges and Universities and the Minister of Education 
jointly encourage and sponsor the establishment of Provincial Discipline 
Committees in a manner consistent with the considerations outlined in this 
Memorandum. 


. Provincial Interface Planning Committee. Council reiterates its opinion that debate 
is an integral and necessary characteristic of an interface such as that which exists 
between the secondary schools, colleges and universities in Ontario. What has been 
lacking in the recent past is a mechanism for channelling debate and generating 
policy recommendations. 

In order to promote a consultative and coordinated approach to major policy issues 
Council proposes the establishment of a Provincial Interface Planning Committee 
whose mandate would involve maintaining a watching brief on the interface, evalua- 
ting the implications of proposed policy changes in one educational sector for the 
other two sectors, and making policy recommendations concerning the interface. 
Recommendations would be made where appropriate to the Ministers of Colleges 
and Universities and of Education, the Council of Regents, the Council of Ontario 
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Universities, individual autonomous educational institutions and other affected 
parties. This committee would have no power beyond that of giving advice. However, 
to ensure its effectiveness as an advisor, Council feels that the committee should be 
formally established under the joint auspices of the Ministers of Colleges and 
Universities and of Education. The following should be specified clearly at the time 
of the committee’s creation: its mandate, composition, relationship to the two 
Ministers and administrative support arrangements such as staffing and funding. 

As concerns membership, Council would suggest that a balanced representation 
be drawn from the two Ministries, the secondary and post-secondary systems and 
the broader public. 

The committee, in Council's opinion, would provide an appropriate and necessary 
forum for addressing issues currently being debated such as the future of Year 5, 
core Curriculum in the secondary schools, student evaluation, and post-secondary 
admission practices. 

Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister and to the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council: 


OCUA 77-8 
PROVINCIAL INTERFACE PLANNING COMMITTEE 


THAT, a Provincial Interface Planning Committee be formally established in 
a manner consistent with the considerations outlined in this Memorandum. 


Funding for Special University Programs at the Interface 

In February of 1975 the Minister also specifically asked Council to examine and 
recommend upon the criteria under which students may be claimed by the provincially- 
assisted universities for operating support. The letter went on to say: 


“The Ministry has made no attempt to interfere in the universities’ auto- 
nomous responsibility to determine admission standards, and we do not 
propose to alter this policy. We have a responsibility, however, for defining 
which students may be claimed for support under the operating formula. 
This formula, at the present time, envisages basically that only students 
who have qualified for the Ontario Secondary School Honour Graduation 
Diploma or its equivalent may be claimed for operating support. (Mature 
students have been specifically exempted from this limitation). 

In view of the decision to proceed with the joint studies that | have referred 
to, and while these studies are in progress, it has seemed desirable to main- 
tain the present funding rationale. Accordingly, no further changes will be 
allowed in the present basic funding policy, which at the present time allows 
universities to claim only those students who have completed the require- 
ments for the Ontario Secondary School Honour Graduation Diploma or the 
equivalent (‘‘mature” or “adult” students excepted). We have also given 
notice to those universities with preliminary year programs or with permission 
to claim students admitted directly from Grade 12, that we intend to discon- 
tinue funding these programs in the future unless we receive strong evidence 
that these programs are essential.” 


Council understands the Government’s sense of responsibility for defining which 
students may be claimed for support from the public purse under the formula and 
would be remiss in its responsibility to Government and to the university system if 
at this time it failed to comment on the formula eligibility criteria which relate to 
special university programs and practices at the interface. 
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Basic Eligibility. The normal pattern of educational experience followed by the 
majority of university-bound Ontario students in recent decades has involved comple- 
tion of the Ontario Secondary School Honour Graduation Diploma (OSSHGD) as a 
prerequisite for university admission. Any widespread departure from this established 
pattern would constitute a major change in the structure of education in this Province. 
Insofar as non-Ontario students are concerned, the Ontario universities have 
developed and published requirements deemed equivalent to the OSSHGD, which 
may be attained in other educational jurisdictions. 

At present Council can see no reason to recommend any change in the existing 
basic definition used in the Ontario Operating Formula Manual which states that 
ineligible students are those who are “registered in First Year of undergraduate 
degree programs who, on the applicable count date, have not successfully completed 
the requirements for the Ontario Secondary School Honour Graduation Diploma or 
the equivalent from other educational jurisdictions.” 

In the past there have been a number of exemptions from this basic regulation. 
Following a review of the current exemptions Council is of the opinion that three 
should be preserved. These are, (1) students registered in Music at the University of 
Toronto who have completed the requirements for the Ontario Secondary School 
Graduation Diploma and who have certain additional qualifications in music, (2) stu- 
dents registered in first year in a trimester program in the Winter or Spring term at 
the University of Guelph who leave Ontario Year 5 studies before the end of the normal 
school year with the permission of the high school principal, and (3) mature students. 

At Toronto, evidence of performance capability for admission to music performance 
programs has been judged the equivalent of the OSSHGD as a prerequisite for ad- 
mission to programs in other disciplines. The situation at Guelph results from a lack 
of coincidence between secondary school terms and Guelph’s semesters. With 
regard to mature entrants, Council notes only that criteria for admission of students 
in this category vary from institution to institution. If age or other requirements were 
to be relaxed in the future, questions could be raised about the clientele for whom 
this entry route is provided. Indeed Council feels it would be timely for the Council 
of Ontario Universities to encourage the development of a standard definition of 
“mature’’ students for use in university admissions. 


Preliminary and Transitional Year Programs. Four universities offer programs of 
pre-university study for which support is received through the Operating Grants 
Formula. These are Carleton (Qualifying Year), Ottawa (Pre-Science), Toronto (Transi- 
tional Year), and Windsor (Preliminary Year). While the programs vary from institution 
to institution in terms of stated purpose, clientele and method, they have one funda- 
mental element in common — the provision of training at the pre-university level for 
students lacking the usual university entrance requirements. 


The programs at Carleton, Ottawa and Windsor are currently classified in the 
Operating Formula Manual as preliminary year programs and are funded at a formula 
weight of 0.7. In most instances, preliminary year courses may not be applied against 
the normal number of credits required for an undergraduate degree. Council has 
learned from Carleton University that courses in its Qualifying Year may or may not 
count for degree credit depending upon the individual student’s level of achievement. 


While remaining sympathetic to some of the objectives of preliminary year pro- 
grams, Council has concluded that public funding for the preparation of students at 
the pre-university level should be provided through the secondary school system. 
The universities continue to experience pressure to accommodate growth in degree 
programs despite limited capacity. The funding of universities is such that this 
system will continue to be under financial restraint so long as growth must be accom- 
modated. Then too, the earlier passing of the enrolment bulge from the school system 
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may make teaching resources more readily available there than in the post-secondary 
institutions. 

Toronto’s Transitional Year Program (TYP) has been developed to serve the needs 
of disadvantaged students. A recent report from the TYP Task Force at the University 
of Toronto argues that students in this program, because of their backgrounds, 
should not be expected to pay tuition fees and should benefit from a special student 
assistance scheme. The report also indicates the academic desirability of housing 
this program in separate quarters. 

Council recognizes that students approach university studies with wide ranges of 
educational experience and socio-economic background and realizes that there is a 
particular responsibility to assist disadvantaged students in overcoming hurdles 
that may stand in the way of further education. Council has concluded that this res- 
ponsibility can best be discharged under the auspices of the Boards of Education. 
This approach would simultaneously resolve the matter of tuition for disadvantaged 
students and, because the Boards are located throughout the Province, enhance 
geographic accessibility for students in areas other than Toronto. Because experience 
indicates that transitional programs for disadvantaged students are less likely to be 
successful if offered within the traditional secondary school environment, the pro- 
grams might well be conducted under the aegis of the Boards of Education on 
university Campuses or in other appropriate locations. 

Having taken all of the above considerations into account, Council recommends 
to the Minister: 


OCUA 77-9 
ELIGIBILITY OF PRELIMINARY YEAR PROGRAMS FOR SUPPORT UNDER 
THE OPERATING GRANTS FORMULA 


THAT, beginning in 1978-79, students registered in preliminary years at 
Carleton University, the University of Ottawa and the University of Windsor, 
and students registered in the Transitional Year Program at the University of 
Toronto be considered ineligible for support under the Operating Grants 
Formula. 


Given the recent changes in the formula, the full fiscal impact of the above recom- 
mendation on the institutions would be gradually phased over a multi-year period. 
This, in Council’s judgement allows sufficient time for the affected universities to 
make the requisite adjustments. 

Brock University — Grade XII Entrant Program. Some universities admit a limited 
number of exceptional students who have not completed the requirements for the 
Ontario Secondary School Honour Graduation Diploma. Normally universities may 
not claim these students for formula support until they enter second year. In 1972 
Brock was granted an exemption from this rule in order to offer an experimental pro- 
gram for exceptional Grade XII entrants. 

Council hopes that the results of Brock’s experiment over the past few years may 
help to clarify a range of questions concerning the secondary/ post-secondary inter- 
face and may be put to profitable use in the ongoing debates over the future of Year 
5. In any case Council suspects that exceptional students who qualify for admission 
before completion of the OSSHGD should be capable of taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities available in secondary schools for accelerating the completion of the 
Honour Diploma. 

Given the time that has elapsed since Brock first undertook this experiment and 
given that other institutions are involved in similar admission practices but do not 
receive funding for one year, in Council’s judgement it would be inequitable for Brock 
to continue to receive exemption from the general eligibility regulation. Council 
recommends to the Minister: 
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OCUA 77-10 
ELIGIBILITY OF BROCK GRADE XII ENTRANT PROGRAM FOR SUPPORT 


UNDER THE OPERATING GRANTS FORMULA 


THAT, beginning in 1978-79, students registered in first year at Brock who 
have not completed requirements for the Ontario Secondary School Honour 
Graduation Diploma or the equivalent from other educational jurisdictions 
be considered ineligible for support under the Operating Grants Formula. 


Remedial Programs. Council has learned that university involvement in non-credit 
remedial work has been increasing of late. While some requests have been received 
for funding in support of remedial programs, there does not appear to be consensus 
among the universities that such programs are essential elements of their mandate 
or that they should be funded as such. The evidence suggests that remedial courses 
are designed to instruct students in skills normally expected to have been acquired 
by secondary school graduates. Indeed, university offerings of this type can be 
viewed as symptomatic of interface problems. Council is optimistic that such 
problems will be resolved to the satisfaction of all in the fullness of time. Universities 
have demonstrated their ability to respond, in the interim, to a situation where 
remedial work is offered without additional funding and Council would encourage 
them to continue to do so as long as the need persists. 


W.C. Winegard, 
Chairman 


July 12, 1977 
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77-II1 Government Support for the University System 
in 1978-79 


In this Memorandum, Council tenders its funding advice for the Ontario university 
system in 1978-79 under two master headings, operating grants and capital assistance. 


Operating Grants 

The setting within which Council’s recommendations are made continues to be one 
in which ‘‘economic circumstances and longstanding policy indicate the need to 
sustain the existing university system in the face of price increases and enrolment 
growth.” Given this situation Council espouses the same basic objectives for 1978-79 
as it did in Advisory Memorandum 76-lll. These are (1) “to offset inflationary trends” 
(2) ‘‘to maintain existing levels of service” and (3) ‘‘to accommodate predicted enrol- 
ment increases at the undergraduate level.” 

Council also employs the same basic model as it did in Advisory Memorandum 76-III. 
The continued use of this approach enhances the predictability and stability of 
university funding within the framework of the straitened economic circumstances 
that face the Government. 


Costing Council’s Basic Funding Objectives for 1978-79 

The costing of Council’s basic funding objectives for 1978-79 closely parallels the 
exercise undertaken for 1977-78 in Advisory Memorandum 76-III. There are changes 
in some of the percentages applied to the figures used in the base and to some of 
the elements included in that base. Each change is explained in the following des- 
cription of Council’s exercise, the several components of which are displayed in the 
columns of Table I. This Table incorporates the threefold division of university system 
outlays consistently used by Council in its funding advice, namely, salaries, fringe 
benefits and non-salary expenditures. 

Column 1: The 1977-78 Base — The starting point in the 1978-79 costing exercise 
is the base which is Council’s estimated level of university system expenditures for 
1977-78. Council has compared the preliminary 1977-78 budgeted expenditures pre- 
pared in the format of the Committee of Finance Officers — Universities of Ontario 
with its own revised forecast of revenues for the same year. This shows a small 
system deficit for 1977-78 which Council expects will no longer exist when actual 
expenditures and revenues are known. The total system expenditures in the 1977-78 
base are therefore taken as equal to Council’s estimate of system revenue, namely 
$895.4 million. As in Advisory Memorandum 76-Ill, the total of $895.4 million is distri- 
buted among the expenditure categories according to the percentage composition 
of expenditures contained in the 1977-78 budgets. 

The institutions whose expenditures are included in the base include the fifteen 
provincially-assisted universities, the Laurentian affiliates, church-related colleges 
(including Theology programs), Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, The Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education, and the Ontario College of Art. 


The base provides the same coverage of expenditures as that in Advisory Memo- 
randum 76-IIl with four exceptions: 

(1) the inclusion of funds relating to Theology programs; 

(2) the exclusion of expenditures of the University of Guelph that are financed by 
the Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Food; 

(3) the exclusion of expenditures of the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
that are financed by the Ontario Ministry of Education; 

(4) the inclusion of the Ontario Ministry of Colleges and Universities’ grants for 
minor repairs and maintenance projects. 

The inclusion of Theology programs (1) consists of two components. One is the 
revenue that pertains directly to Theology and the other is an amount held in con- 
tingency by the Ministry for those programs that have not yet opted for 100% support 
from the Government. Whether or not all institutions offering Theology programs 
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Table | 








The Cost of the Basic Funding Objectives Recommended for 1978-79: 
Provincially-Assisted Universities, Ryerson, OISE and OCA — ($ million) 




















1 2 3 4 5 6 dk 
Existing 
Service Predicted Excess Cost of 
Estimated Inflationary Level Efficiency Enrolment Capacity Basic 
Expenditures Trend Cost Cost Factor Costs Factor Objectives 
1977-78 1978-79 1978-79 (Negative) 1978-79 (Negative) 1978-79 
Salaries () 648.3 38.9 AEG, — 7.0 1142 — 5.6 699.5 
Fringe Benefits 71.6 4.3 25 — 0.8 Tee — 0.6 tla 
Non-Salary 1755 10:5 4.7 — 1.9 gal —1.5 190.4 
TOTAL 895.4 Dow 19.9 — 9.7 15:5 —77 967.1 








(1) The academic portion of salary costs is adjusted to recognize the two-month discrepancy between the university fiscal year (May-April) and the common university appointment year 


(July-June). A similar adjustment is not made for support staff salaries because the effective dates of salary adjustments for such staff vary widely among different employee groups and 
different institutions. 
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take up the offer of full funding, the funds are assumed to be available to the univer- 
sity system in 1977-78. If additional institutions accept full funding in subsequent 
years, no extra money will be requested for the system at that time. With respect to 
(2) and (8), these items are excluded on grounds that OCUA’s terms of reference do 
not extend to advising the Ministers who are responsible to the Legislature for these 
grants. Moreover, these grants are not intended to support either the direct or indirect 
costs of the instructional activities of the students reported as eligible for operating 
grant purposes. Concerning (4), these funds have in fact been used for operating 
purposes, on minor repairs and maintenance, although projects of this nature have 
previously been classified as capital. 

For a reconciliation with Advisory Memorandum /76-III see the Appendix to this 
Memorandum. 

Column 2: Inflationary Trend Costs — In Advisory Memorandum /76-II1] Council 
calculated the cost of offsetting inflationary trends in salaries and fringe benefits 
with reference to the targets that the anti-inflation program sought to achieve. 
Council took the “‘basic protection factor’ of 6% from the federal compensation 
guideline as indicative of this target. 

For fiscal year 1978-79, the overwhelming majority of university salary settlements 
will fall within a period in which the basic protection factor would allow cost-of-living 
increases of 4 per cent. Given that recent increases in the CPI are running above the 
basic protection factor for the current year, it is possible that the basic protection 
factor for 1978-79 will be adjusted to a figure between 5-6% if the anti-inflation pro- 
gram is still in existence. If the controls were completely removed for 1978-79 
Council would accordingly make a forecast of inflation based on trends in price 
indices such as the CPI. Such an exercise would yield an expected rate of inflation 
for 1978-79 in excess of 6%. Given the uncertainty concerning the future of the anti- 
inflation program and the restraint measures likely to be adopted by governments in 
the post-control period, forecasting is distinctly complicated at the present time. 

According due consideration to the above, Council chooses what in its opinion is 
a conservative estimate, a factor of 6% to offset inflation in salaries and fringe 
benefits for 1978-79. Council has received representation from the Council of Ontario 
Universities (COU) that system-wide fringe benefit costs have been increasing at a 
more rapid rate than salary increases in the past two years. However, Council at the 
present time does not have precise and comprehensive measures of the extent to 
which such increases have resulted from discretionary university policies to increase 
the employer’s share of the cost of existing benefits, from policies to expand benefits, 
or from externally imposed costs beyond the control of university administrators. 

With respect to allowances for inflation in non-salary expenditures Council is 
aware that inflation in this area has exceeded the growth rate in the CPI for the past 
two years. The difference has been largely attributable to extraordinarily high rates 
of inflation for utilities and library expenditures, which were partially recognized by 
Council in its additional funding recommendation for ‘‘particular financial circum- 
stances” in Advisory Memorandum 76-III. Further compensation for the higher than 
anticipated rate of inflation in the non-salary area in fact materialized because the 
allowance for forecast enrolment growth in 1976-77 was in excess of actual increases. 
Despite Council’s concern that the figure chosen for 1978-79 may be unduly con- 
servative, it proposes the same factor for non-salary expenditures as for salaries and 
fringe benefits, namely 6%. 


With respect to 1978-79, Council had hoped to have available a non-salary expendi- 
ture index which would have been useful in forecasting inflation in expenditures in 
this area. The early call for funding advice has precluded this possibility. Recognizing 
the importance of this area to the university community Council will seek to develop 
anon-salary price index in the coming months. 
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Column 3: Existing Service Level Costs — In calculating the cost of its objective 
“to maintain existing levels of service,’’ Council again recognizes two major sources 
of real costs in the university system. These are progression through the ranks or 
toward the job rate in the salary area, and allowance for furniture and equipment 
replacement. 

In column 3 Council continues to apply to salaries and fringe benefits a factor of 
2 per cent to allow for the net cost of progression through the ranks or towards the 
job rate. With respect to furniture and equipment replacement Council again employs 
a 2.5 per cent factor for the non-salary area. A preliminary review of this percentage 
based on available data on inventories and depreciation rates from some universities 
reveals that it continues to be appropriate at this time. 

Column 4: Efficiency Factor — The efficiency factor is one of two negative 
measures that Council applies in calculating the cost of meeting its funding objec- 
tives. It reflects an expectation of the “productivity gains” that might be said to lie 
within the reach of the university system were the system in steady state. The factor 
is therefore applied after the allowances for offsetting inflationary trends and main- 
taining service levels. 

The efficiency factor has been severely criticized by the university community on 
two grounds. First, the factor itself is considered excessive relative to the Economic 
Council of Canada’s targeted productivity gains for the service industries group of 
which the universities are a part. Second, it is felt that the continued use of an 
allegedly large efficiency factor is unrealistic because the accumulated total over a 
period of years must ultimately mean that the universities will have neither the people 
nor the supplies and equipment to carry out their function. The points made by the 
universities are not lost upon Council and may indeed be commented upon in the 
Fourth Annual Report. For the year under consideration the 1% efficiency factor is 
again applied. 

Column 5: Predicted Enrolment Costs — A complication in Council’s costing 
exercise is the enrolment prediction for 1978-79 because it must be made before 
official enrolment counts for the base year of 1977-78 are known. This year Council 
has the additional difficulty of analysing historical data for 1976-77 which reflect 
artificial changes generated by the new method of counting that are difficult to 
quantify precisely. The real increase in undergraduate enrolment in 1976-77 may 
have ranged from 2.0% to 2.5% depending on estimates of the impact of the new 
counting system. 

In making its 1978-79 enrolment forecast Council has reviewed the projections of 
Year 5 (grade 13) enrolments, the flow of freshmen through each succeeding year of 
Study and some possible trends in part-time enrolments. Council is also aware of the 
enrolment limits in place at many universities and the possible damping effects of 
the new allocative formula which is less sensitive to enrolment than previously. 
Taking these factors into account Council predicts that undergraduate enrolment 
will increase by 2.0% in 1978-79. This factor is applied to the estimated 81 per cent 
of system-wide expenditures that relate to undergraduate programs to produce 
Column 5. 

Given Council’s objective to accommodate enrolment increases only at the under- 
graduate level and the extension of the graduate funding freeze to 1978-79, no 
allowance is made in Column 5 for changes in graduate enrolment. 

Column 6: Excess Capacity Factor (Stabilization Factor) — The excess capacity 
factor is the second of the two discounts that Council applies in estimating the 
cost of its basic funding objectives. It rests on the assumption that the capacity in 
the university system as a whole permits the accommodation of additional enrolment 
at a cost lower than average cost. 


During the spring hearings with the university community, representations were 
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made to Council that an excess capacity factor of 50% imposes too large a discount 
on growth. Council is aware that a50% discount on growth imposes a strain on the 
university system but must weigh the short run advantage to the universities of 
allowing more funding for growth against the longer run advantage of stability in the 
system in the event of a substantial decline in enrolment. It Should be noted that a 
greater discount during the period of enrolment increase implies a greater obligation 
on the part of Government to stabilize the system during enrolment declines. These 
considerations lead Council to adhere to a50% excess capacity factor for 1978-79. 

Column 7: Cost of Basic Objectives — The final column of Table | simply adds to 
Column 1 the sum of the positive and negative figures that appear in Columns 2 
through 6. The resulting grand total of $967.1 million represents Council’s best esti- 
mate of the cost of its basic objectives in funding the provincially-assisted universities, 
church-related and affiliated colleges, Ryerson, the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education and the Ontario College of Art in 1978-79. 


The Potential Cost to Government of Council’s Basic Funding Objectives 

The potential cost to Government of Council’s basic funding objectives is shown in 
Table Il. It is obtained by deducting from the total cost of $967.1 million Council’s 
estimates of tuition fee revenues at 1977-78 rates and other revenues. The tuition fee 
deduction of $152.5 million is based on estimated 1977-78 tuition fees of $147.9 
million augmented by Council’s predicted percentage increase in undergraduate 
enrolment for 1978-79. Graduate enrolment is assumed to be constant. Also included 
in the $152.5 million is an additional estimated $2 million accruing from the higher 
formula fee for visa students, which increases the two year visa student formula fee 
revenue to a total of $4 million. Because this is the second full year of the differential 
formula fee for visa students, both new visa students and previous visa students 
who are no longer exempt are included in the total estimate of $4 million. Since the 
$4 million accruing from visa student formula fees is included in tuition fee revenue 
whether or not the fees are assessed, the cost to Government is the university 
system’s “net” funding requirement, that is, grants less the formula fees for foreign 
visa students. 





Table Il 








Potential Cost to Government of Council’s Basic Funding Objectives for 1978-79: 
Provincially-Assisted Universities, Ryerson, OISE and OCA — ($ millions) 








Cost of Basic Funding Objectives (Table 1, Column 7) 967.1 
Deduct: Tuition and Other Fee Revenues 

at Prevailing Rates — 152.5 

Other Revenues — 58.3 


Potential Cost to Government of Basic Funding 
Objectives 7563 





The figure of $58.3 million for other revenues given in Table Il represents no increase 
over the 1977-78 estimate of other revenues after appropriate adjustments have been 
made to the latter as outlined in the Appendix. Council’s decision not to increase 
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other revenues is based on several submissions from universities on their recent 
experience with interest income. It also takes account of the constancy of MCU line 
budget and other government grants in recent years. 

Table Il indicates that if Council’s basic funding objectives are to be met in 1978-79, 
the potential cost to Government is $756.3 million. This involves a 9.7 per cent in- 
crease over the 1977-78 total of $689.2 million that was made available by the 
Government in formula and non-formula grants to the institutions covered by 
Council’s costing exercise. This will be the actual cost to Government if the existing 
tuition fee levels are maintained for 1978-79. 


Additional Funding Needs 
In the past Council has recommended additional funding under two categories: 

(1) particular financial circumstances; 

(2) special institutions and policy matters. 

With respect to the former, Council recommended the provision of funds for this 
purpose for 1976-77 and 1977-78. At the present time, Council has no strong evidence 
that a request for additional across-the-board funding is warranted, and accordingly 
makes no recommendation for such funds for 1978-79. 

The second category of additional funding needs identified by Council relates to 
those special institutions and policy matters which are excluded from Council’s 
basic costing exercise. The funding of Theology programs which in previous years 
was included as additional funding has, as explained above, now been incorporated 
into the basic funding model. Therefore, for 1978-79, there are only two areas which 
come under the second category. Additional funding is requested to improve the 
system level of support for existing bilingual activities. Funds are also necessary to 
provide the grant-in-aid to the Bar Admission Course of the Law Society of Upper 
Canada. 

In Advisory Memorandum 76-II| Council gave notice that bilingualism grants would 
constitute a priority item in its considerations for 1978-79. During the last few months 
Council, with the co-operation of the bilingual universities, has been studying the 
incremental costs of existing bilingualism programs. The preliminary results reveal 
that the bilingualism grant to the system in recent years has not been sufficient to 
meet these costs. Although Council’s examination of the incremental costs will not 
be complete until discussions have been held with the bilingual universities in the 
pues sw evidence is sufficient to warrant taking initial corrective measures in 

-79. 

Council has estimated the funding need generated by an upward adjustment to 
the bilingualism grant and the provision of the grant-in-aid to the Bar Admission 
Course in 1978-79 to be $1.5 million. 


Funding Recommendations for 1978-79 
The basic costing exercise undertaken in this Memorandum indicates a potential 
cost to Government of $756.3 million in 1978-79. This represents a 9.7 per cent in- 
crease over the 1977-78 total of $689.2 million made available by Government in the 
form of formula, graduate, supplementary, and basic bilingualism and Northern 
Ontario grants to the fifteen provincially-assisted universities, affiliated and church- 
related colleges, Ryerson, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and the 
Ontario College of Art. 

Council’s recommendations imply expenditure increases in 1978-79 of 9.7% for 
the basic funding objectives. If tuition fees remain at their present level this amount 
represents the actual cost to the Government. 


3 poasdlnalys Council recommends to the Minister and the Lieutenant Governor in 
ouncil: 
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OCUA 77-11 

FUNDING LEVEL FOR 1978-79 TO MEET THE COST OF BASIC OBJECTIVES 
IN FUNDING THE OPERATION OF PROVINCIALLY-ASSISTED UNIVERSI- 
TIES, RYERSON, THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION 
AND THE ONTARIO COLLEGE OF ART 


THAT the 1977-78 Government expenditures of $689.2 million on behalf of 
the provincially-assisted universities, church-related colleges and affiliates, 
Ryerson, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and the Ontario 
College of Art be increased to provide, through grant increases, or grant and 
formula fee increases compensated by student assistance, a 1978-79 funding 
level of $756.3 million. 


Consideration of special institutions and policy matters involves a 1978-79 funding 
level of $1.5 million, this amount to be applied solely to an upward adjustment to the 
bilingualism grant and the provision of the grant-in-aid to the Bar Admission Course 
both of which are excluded from Council’s basic funding exercise. Council recom- 
mends to the Minister and the Lieutenant Governor in Council: 


OCUA 77-12 
ADDITIONAL FUNDING FOR 1978-79 FOR THE EXISTING BILINGUALISM 
PROGRAMS AND THE BAR ADMISSION COURSE 


THAT $1.5 million be provided in 1978-79 as an initial step in recognition of 
the documented incremental costs of existing bilingualism programs and 
as agrant-in-aid for the Bar Admission Course. 


Capital Assistance 

Financial restrictions have been particularly felt in the area of capital assistance. 
For 1977-78, Council recommended that $14.1 million be made available for new 
Capital projects in addition to carryovers and new construction. When minor repair 
and maintenance projects, the job creation program and the operating cost savings 
and energy management programs are excluded from the funds actually made avail- 
able, only $6.0 million is being provided by the Government in 1977-78 for major 
renovation, alteration, and replacement projects. Despite this limited funding, the 
university system has indicated that for 1978-79, if a tradeoff between operating and 
capital funds is necessary, priority should be given to operating grants over capital 
grants. 

In Advisory Memorandum 76-VIII| Council developed guidelines and criteria for 
consideration of projects for capital assistance which reflected this restrictive 
environment. The Minister's acceptance of these guidelines and criteria means that 
new construction that adds to institutional space will only be considered when there 
is aserious space deficiency in relation to the institution’s total space or with respect 
to a particular function. In addition, capital funds will be limited to major renovation 
and alteration projects, or to replacementof facilities when this is the more econo- 
mical alternative. In this present memorandum Council addresses the level of capit- 
al assistance necessary in 1978-79 for major renovation, alteration and replacement 
projects. No estimate is provided for the funds necessary for new construction. 

Council is convinced that funds needed for major renovations, alterations and 
replacement are related to the value of the space inventory. In the past two years 
however, Council has been hampered in its advice on capital funding by a lack of 
information on space inventories of the universities. Council has now received up- 
dated inventory information from COU and has obtained their study which indicates 
that 1.5% of inventory value should be made available each year for major renovations, 
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alterations and replacements. Recognizing the need to maintain the significant 
investment represented by the universities’ existing capital facilities, for 1978-79 
Council has chosen 1% of the space inventory valued at $85 per net assignable 
square foot as the appropriate level of funds for major renovations, alterations and 
replacement, namely $17.9 million. 

Council notes that the composition of total operating plus capital funds for 1978-79 
involves a transfer of $3.4 million (that relates to the MCU grants for minor repair and 
maintenance projects) from capital into operating when compared with the compo- 
sition of total funding in 1977-78. In recognition of this transfer, Council accordingly 
deducts $3.4 million from its capital request for 1978-79. 

Council recommends to the Minister and to the Lieutenant Governor in Council: 


OCUA 77-13 
LEVEL OF SUPPORT FOR MAJOR RENOVATIONS, ALTERATIONS AND 
REPLACEMENT PROJECTS IN 1978-79 


THAT, funds for capital assistance in 1978-79 be $14.5 million for major 
renovation, alteration and replacement projects plus any amount necessi- 
tated by carryovers and new construction. 


W.C. Winegard, 
Chairman 


August 2, 1977 


Appendix to Advisory Memorandum 77-Ill 


The starting point for Council’s funding advice is a revenue-determined expenditure 
base for 1977-78. Council’s estimate of the base was facilitated by having a complete 
set of the Preliminary COFO-UO 1977-78 budgets from the universities. The total 
expenditure figure of $895.4 million which appears in Column 1 of Table | is derived 
from Council's estimate of system-wide revenues in 1977-78. 

The composition of the university system revenues is shown in Column 1 of 
Table A-I. Column 2 of Table A-I gives the university system revenues used in Advisory 
Memorandum 76-IIl as part of Council’s funding level exercise for 1977-78. The differ- 
ences in figures are explained by changes in the institutional and expenditure 
coverage and revisions in estimates of tuition fees and other revenues. 


Formula and Non-Formula Grants 

The funding figure of $702.8 million from Advisory Memorandum 76-Ill is composed 
of $682.8 million in formula grants plus $20 million in additional revenues from the 
$100 increase in formula fees effective in 1977-78. The Government’s recognition of 
“particular financial circumstances” in Advisory Memorandum 76-IIl increased the 
Formula Grant amount of $682.8 million by an additional $3.5 million in 1977-78. Asa 
result of the inclusion of Theology programs in Council’s base, a further amount of 
$2.9 million has been included as Formula Grants. These changes bring the $682.8 
million up to $689.2 million i.e. the grant figure in Column 1 of Table A-l. 
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Other Revenues 

In Advisory Memorandum 76-IIl Council estimated other revenues at $72.9 million for 
1977-78. As noted earlier in this Memorandum, grants paid by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Food to the University of Guelph and by the Ministry of Education to OISE 
are now excluded from the base. The removal of $15.6 million that relates to these 
grants reduces the other revenue figure to $57.3 million. The inclusion of MCU grants 
for minor repairs and maintenance projects to the 1977-78 base adds $3.4 million to 
other revenues bringing their total to $60.7 million. The final adjustment relates to 
that portion of university other revenues which range from short term interest income 
to local Government grants. The 1977-78 preliminary budgets indicate that this revenue 
will be $2.4 million below Council’s estimate in Advisory Memorandum 76-IIl. After 
noting recent downward trends in short term interest rates, Council accepts the 
budgeted figures and accordingly enters $58.3 million in the base. 


Tuition and Other Fees 

In Advisory Memorandum 76-III tuition and other fees were estimated at $133.9 million 
for 1977-78. The $100 increase in tuition fee added an estimated $20 million for a total 
of $153.9 million. In retrospect however, the figure of $153.9 must be adjusted down- 
wards in recognition of a forecasting error of undergraduate enrolment. Taking this 
into account, a downward revision by an amount of $6 million reduces estimated 
tuition and other fees to $147.9 million for 1977-78. 





Table A-| 











University System Revenues 
1977-78 ($ millions) 








Advisory Advisory 
Memorandum Memorandum 
77-\I1 76-111 





Formula and 
Non-Formula Grants 689.2 702.8 (682.8 plus 20 from 
formula fee increase) 








Other Revenues 58.3 72.9 
Tuition and Other Fees 147.9 133.9 
Total Revenue 895.4 909.6 
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In Advisory Memorandum 76-VIII, Council outlined a set of guidelines and criteria to 
be applied in the consideration for funding of (1) new construction projects that add 
to institutional space and (2) building renovations, alterations and replacement. The 
limited capital funding at that time led Council to the conclusion that the only feasible 
way to distribute capital grants was through decision-making by Ministerial discretion. 
Present enrolment trends and the continuation of restrictions on funds confirm 
Council’s view that the distribution of capital grants by formula must remain a subject 
for future consideration. 

The purpose of this Memorandum is to assist the existing process of capital grant 
distribution in two ways: compilation of the information required by the Minister for 
the exercise of his discretion, and expansion of the criteria and guidelines to encom- 
pass a policy of capital assistance for rentals. 


Assessment of Space Needs 

Since the introduction in 1972 of the near moratorium on capital funding and the 
suspension of the Interim Capital Formula as a means of generating entitlement for 
capital funds, information on the inventory of space in the system has not been readily 
available. Council, with data provided by the institutions through the Council of 
Ontario Universities, has now compiled a profile of existing space and an assessment 
of space needs in the Ontario university system. 

Any assessment of space needs requires a set of standards against which to 
measure the adequacy of the space. Two sets of standards have been available in 
recent years to make such an assessment, the Interim Capital Formula Entitlement 
and the COU Space Standards. Although each of these two methods provides a 
measure of space needs, they are very different measures and the results are not 
directly comparable. Many universities maintain their records using both sets of 
standards. This is unreasonable at a time when universities are attempting to cut 
their operating expenditures. 

The standards of the Interim Capital Formula (ICF), established in 1969, were based 
on student enrolment weighted according to an estimate of the space requirements 
of students in different programs. These standards generated a requirement for 
Space exclusive of Health Science and Education space. Consideration was given in 
the formula to the quality of existing space in that an allowance was made for an 
age-quality discount factor to be applied to the university’s inventory before it was 
matched against the standards to calculate the ‘entitlement’. While the Interim Capital 
Formula is particularly useful because of the age quality discount, a serious dis- 
advantage to its continued use is that it is not possible under the Interim Capital 
Formula to determine the types of space in which there is a surplus or deficiency. 

The COU Space Standards (originally developed in Building Blocks Vol. 1, Report 
of the Task Force-Space and Utilization, Council of Ontario Universities 72-9) have 
certain distinct advantages over the Interim Capital Formula standards. They not 
only generate a total space requirement including Health Science and Education 
Spaces, but enable calculation of surpluses and deficiencies of types of space e.g. 
library, classroom. In contrast to the weighted student factor of the ICF, a variety of 
input measures are used depending on the type of space. For example, student non- 
laboratory contact hours are the basis for determining classroom space needs, and 
FTE faculty the basis for instructional staff office space. 

Although no specific account has been taken of the age or quality of space when 
comparing inventory with the COU standards, this is a disadvantage which can be 
offset. It means that in addition to the standards full consideration must be given to 
the age and quality of the space if needs are to be properly assessed. 

. While it is possible to argue about the appropriateness or validity of any Standards, 
In the present environment it is necessary to have a rough measure of comparative 
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space needs among universities. Without accepting the argument that the COU Space 
Standards provide an accurate measure of absolute space need, Council neverthe- 
less believes that the COU Space Standards provide a relative measure of not only 
total space but also type of space among the institutions. 


Table 1 





Inventory of Space in the Ontario University System — December 1975 
(Net assignable square feet — NASF) 








Government Privately 

University Funded Funded Rentals Total 
Brock 465,387 2,32 — 468,119 
Carleton 1,065,311 — —_ 1065,311 
Guelph (excl. OVC) 1,243,458 60,223 oo 1,303,681 

— OVC 190,734 -— -- 190,734 
Lakehead 465,055 oo 1,800 466,855 
Laurentian (excl. affiliates) 437,976 — — 437,976 
McMaster 1,498,340 — 10,657 1,508,997 
Ottawa 1,278,716 43,402 139,942 1,462,060 
Queen’s 1,415,446 226,681 11,663 1,653,790 
Toronto — St. George 3,439,911 293,187 106,502 3,839,600 
Toronto — Scarborough 326,916 4,354 — 331,270 
Toronto — Erindale 380272 215,393 — 408,665 
Trent 279,265 — _ 279,265 
Waterloo 1,468,804 41,043 18,966 1,528,813 
Western 1,979,972 181,859 — 2,161,831 
Wilfrid Laurier 234,950 53,346 25,464 313,760 
Windsor 934,668 —_— 735 936,453 
York — Keele 1,498,490 — — 1,498,490 
York — Glendon 148,563 a — 148,563 
Ryerson 871,050 70,416 941,466 
Ontario College of Art 716 — 11,628 82,804 
TOTAL 19,701,460 928,220 398,823 21,028,503 


Notes: 

1. Institutions excluded from this table: Algoma, Nipissing, Hearst, church-related colleges, Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education. 

Total space includes all space included in the first 15 categories of the COU classification system and therefore excludes 
non-assignable space, residential living quarters, animal areas related to farm operations, inactive or substandard space, 
and unfinished space in McMaster Health Science facilities. 

Privately funded space includes all space financed by non-government sources since the introduction of the Interim Capital 
Formula in 1969. All other space excluding rentals is considered to be government funded space. 


Nm 
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Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 77-14 
MEASURE OF COMPARATIVE SPACE NEEDS 


THAT, the COU Space Standards be adopted as the measure of comparative 
space needs in the provincially-assisted universities, Ryerson, the Ontario Insti- 
tute for Studies in Education and the Ontario College of Art. 





Table 2 





Comparison of Available Space by Institution with COU Standards, 1975 








Percentage 
University Over (Under) Standard 
Brock 18.8 
Laurentian 9.7 
Toronto — Erindale jay) 
McMaster (excl. Health Science) (1.8) 
York — Glendon (4.4) 
Lakehead (4.9) 
Waterloo (5.5) 
Windsor (6.3) 
Trent (7.0) 
Guelph (incl. OVC) (7.2) 
York — Keele (7.6) 
Toronto — St. George (9.1) 
Western (9.2) 
Toronto — Scarborough (13.2) 
Queen’s (13.9) 
Carleton (16.9) 
Ryerson (22.2) 
Ottawa (26.3) 
Wilfrid Laurier (35.4) 
TOTAL (10.2) 











Notes: 
1. Privately funded space and rental space have been excluded. 
2. No allowance is made in this table for the age or the quality of the space. 


3. No data are available for McMaster Health Sciences, Ontario College of Art, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
church-related colleges and Laurentian affiliates. 


As noted in Table 1, total space includes all Space included in the first 15 categories of the COU classification system. 


The following profile of the space facilities at each university is meant to be used 
as a guide for indicating where problems may lie rather than as an absolute criterion 
for funding decisions. Tables 1 to 7 illustrate the type of information that is essential 
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to the capital decision process: inventory, comparison with standards, the age of the 
existing space and the amount of rented space. Although minor refinements may be 
necessary to definitions, classification, and accuracy, the data presented for 
December 1975 are the best information that Council has available at present. 
Council expects that similar information for November 1977 which incorporates 
these refinements will be available in the spring of 1978. 

In the university system as of December 1975, there were a total of 21.0 million net 
assignable square feet excluding OISE, the church-related colleges and the Lauren- 
tian affiliates. Of this total 0.9 million NASF have been privately funded since the 
introduction of the Interim Capital Formula and 0.4 million NASF are rented by the 
universities. Table 1 indicates the space inventory of each institution. 

It is Government policy that private funding used by universities for capital facilities 
should not detract from the level of Government funds made available for capital 
purposes. Council wishes to reinforce its support of this policy. Consequently, the 
assessment of the severity of space deficiencies for the exercise of Ministerial dis- 
cretion with respect to new construction, renovations, alterations, and replacement 
should not take into account the university space funded from private sources. 

In Table 2 the existing inventory excluding privately funded space and rentals is 
expressed as a percentage of the space generated by the COU Standards. It can be 
seen from the table that most universities now have a deficit in comparison with the 
standards. 





Table 3 





Comparison of Available Space by Type of Space with COU Standards, 1975 

















Percentage 
Type of Space Over (Under) Standard 
Classroom (6.4) 
Classlabs 6.3 
Research (11.8) 
Academic Office (3.1) 
Administrative Office (14.9) 
Library is 
Athletics (36.5) 
General Use Ci3.a) 
Special Use (7.5) 
TOTAL (10.2) 
we ede bebe ee pet ls Ce pe pie Sg Ee le en ee ee 2 eee 
Notes: 
1. Privately funded space and rental space have been excluded. 
2. General use space includes space for food services, bookstore, common rooms, assembly and exhibition. 
3. Special use space includes space for audio-visual centre, health service, maintenance, computer, and stores. 
4. No allowance is made in this table for the age or the quality of space. 
5. No data are available for McMaster Health Sciences, Ontario College of Art, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 


church-related colleges and Laurentian affiliates. 
_ Asnoted in Table 1 total space includes all space included in the first 15 categories of the COU classification system. 


op) 
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An ability to assess the types of space needed at each university is important 
when considering funding of alterations projects or any new construction that adds 
to institutional space. The prime advantage of the COU Space Standards is that they 
permit such an examination for nine major categories of space. Table 3 illustrates 
the space surpluses and deficiencies by type of space for the system. Similar infor- 
mation for each university is shown in the Appendix. 

Capital allocations cannot depend only on an examination of the space deficiencies 
at each university. Full consideration must be given to the age and quality of the 
existing space. For some universities, the high proportion of the older space consti- 
tutes a major capital problem. At the system level, the age information provides an 
estimate of the needs for renovation and replacement. 

As of December 1975, the age profile of the existing inventory of space in the 
university system (exclusive of rentals and privately funded space) was as shown in 
Table 4. The age of buildings where major renovation has upgraded the space is 
recorded from the time of that renovation. 





Table 4 





Age Profile of Existing University Space, 1975 














Age % of Total Space 
O— 9Yrs. 57.4 
10 — 19 28.1 
20 — 29 4.4 
30 — 39 0.3 
40 — 49 Zo 
50 and over es 








Notes: 

1. Privately funded space and rental space have been excluded. 

2. No data are available for the Ontario College of Art, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, church-related colleges and 
Laurentian affiliates. 

3. In addition to the space in the first 15 categories of the COU classification system, inactive or substandard space is included. 

4. The age of buildings where major renovation has upgraded the space is recorded from the time of that renovation. 


Although older space does not constitute a major portion of total university 
space, it is significant at certain universities. It should be noted that 26.7% (354,926 
NASF) of Ottawa space and 22.5% (797,251 NASF) of Toronto space is older than 50 
years of age. 
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Table 5 








University Space Older Than 20 Years Of Age, 1975 














NASF % of Total Space 
Toronto — St. George 1,441,689 40.9 
Ottawa 443,622 33.4 
Guelph 265,780 18.4 
Queen’s 245,897 16.6 
Wilfrid Laurier 34,413 14.6 
Western 220,231 1 de4 
York — Glendon 13,788 9.3 
Toronto — Scarborough PA PB IS) 8.3 
Trent 20,665 C7 
McMaster 90,178 6.0 
Windsor 25,748 2.8 
Toronto — Erindale bAz2 1.8 
Brock 1,663 0.4 
Waterloo 1,868 0.1 
TOTAL 2,845,879 14.3 





Notes: 
1. Privately funded space and rental space have been excluded. 
2. No data are available for the Ontario College of Art, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, church-related colleges and 

Laurentian affiliates. 

3. In addition to the space in the first 15 categories of the COU classification system, inactive or substandard space is 
included. 
4. The age of buildings where major renovation has upgraded the space is recorded from the time of that renovation. 

The information provided above is illustrative of the type of data necessary to 
assist the Minister in applying the criteria for new construction, renovations, 
alterations, and replacements as outlined in Advisory Memorandum 76-VIII. Once 
this information has been compiled by an institution, a large effort is not required to 
maintain it. Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 

OCUA 77-15 
COLLECTION OF CAPITAL INFORMATION 


THAT, the Ministry of Colleges and Universities collect and publish annually 
the space information illustrated in this Memorandum. 


Capital Assistance for Space Rentals 
Since the imposition of the virtual freeze on new capital construction in 1972, the 
rental of space has become an important alternative means fora university to satisfy 
its space needs. If an institution has an overall space shortage, or if any available 
space is either unsuitable or would require uneconomic alterations to satisfy the 
particular need, rental may become an attractive option, either through long-term 
rental contracts as an alternative to new construction or by short-term rentals 
designed to satisfy severe space shortages. Indeed, at a time when enrolment is at 
best stable and expected to decline, rental may be the most efficient way of solving 
many space problems. 

In 1975-76 398,823 NASF or 1.9% of total system inventory was short-term rented 
space at acost of $1.3 million. 
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Table 6 





Inventory of Rented Space, 1975-76 


% of Total Space 





NASF (including rentals) 
Ottawa 139,942 9.6 
Toronto — St. George 106,502 2.8 
Ryerson 70,416 me 
Wilfrid Laurier 25,464 8.1 
Waterloo 18,966 y ie 
Queen’s 11,663 0.7 
Ontario College of Art 11,628 14.0 
McMaster 10,657 0.7 
Lakehead 1,800 0.4 
Windsor 1,785 0.2 





TOTAL 398,823 Lee 














Notes: 

1. Total space includes privately funded and rental space. 

2. As noted in Table 1, total space includes all space included in the first 15 categories of the COU classification system. 

3. No data are available for the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, church-related colleges, and Laurentian affiliates. 


Universities which choose to rent space because of inadequate Capital facilities 
are put at a disadvantage because such rentals must be funded out of their limited 
operating funds. Arguments have been made in briefs to Council by some universities 
and by the Council of Ontario Universities that provision for support of rented space 
Should be made within a program of capital assistance for universities. Council 
agrees with the principle of providing capital grants for space rentals, subject to 
criteria outlined in the remainder of this Memorandum. 

The cost of space rental will vary depending on the type of space being rented, the 
quality of Space available and its geographic location. It is therefore not reasonable 
to specify a particular dollar level per square foot that should be allowed for a rental 
grant. Each request will have to be assessed individually. 

Only the capital cost of a rental i.e. the cost of the Space itself exclusive of 
operating costs, would be eligible for assistance. Therefore, maintenance costs 
Such as heating, lighting, cleaning, and minor repairs would be excluded from any 
grants to support rentals. Renovations and alterations to the rented space would 
similarly be excluded from any grant support. Universities are of course well aware 
that the addition of rental space, as with new construction Space, places a burden 
on the operating funds of the institution for the operation and maintenance of the 
rented facilities. 

Consistent with Council’s previous advice on capital assistance to universities, 
Satisfying a set of criteria would not guarantee an institution any funds. It would 


ely make an institution eligible for the exercise of Ministerial discretion for 
unding. 
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Long-Term Rentals — A long-term rental contract of say 20 years might, under some 
circumstances, provide a reasonable alternative to direct capital investment for a 
university if, for example, there is difficulty in obtaining land or if rental is more eco- 
nomical than new construction. Eligibility for consideration for funding of any such 
long-term rental would have to be in the context of the criteria for new construction 
that adds to institutional space as described in Advisory Memorandum /76-VIII. This 
is particularly important given the increasing possibility of enrolment declines. 
Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 77-16 


CRITERIA FOR CAPITAL ASSISTANCE ELIGIBILITY FOR LONG-TERM 
RENTALS 


THAT, long-term rentals be considered eligible for the exercise of Ministerial 
discretion for capital assistance according to the considerations outlined in 
this Memorandum and the criteria in Advisory Memorandum 76-VIII. 


Short-Term Rentals — Most of the rental agreements into which universities enter 
are short-run contracts (3 to 5 years) designed to meet specific immediate space 
needs. Council agrees with the general principle that capital funds support short-term 
rentals, but subject to certain qualifying criteria outlined below. 

Because the concern is for severe space shortages, the purpose of the policy on 
short-term rental grants is not to offset completely any space deficiencies. It is 
intended as a means of alleviating an immediate problem. Consequently, Council 
deems it appropriate to consider the total space to which the university has access, 
including privately funded space but excluding rentals. (See Table 7) 


Criteria for Short-Term Rental Grants 

For institutions to be eligible for consideration for rental grants, all of the following 
criteria should be satisfied: 

(1) The space inventory of the institution, including all space to which the university 
has access, exclusive of short-term rentals, must be more than 10% under the space 
generated for that institution by the COU Space Standards. 

(2) Institutions must have a shortage of space of the particular type for which they 
are seeking rental grants e.g. classroom. 

(3) Institutions must be able to demonstrate that any existing excess space of an- 
other type cannot or should not be altered to satisfy the need. 

The first criterion supports Council’s belief that consideration for rental grants 
should only be given to those institutions where there is a serious space need. 
Whether or not the standards provide an accurate measure of need, an institution 
might be deemed to have a significant space shortage if it is well below standard in 
percentage terms, say 10%, when all space to which it has access exclusive of short- 
term rentals is included. Universities would have to provide indication that the space 
shortage would be likely to continue over the length of the proposed rental contract. 

However, in Council’s opinion an overall space shortage is not by itself a sufficient 
justification for rental grant eligibility. The proposed rental must be of space primarily 
of the type where there is a shortage. If a university has an overall space shortage of 
15% when compared with the COU Space Standards, but has a 1% surplus in one 
component of that space, say classroom, the institution should not be eligible for a 
capital grant to rent classroom space. 

Rental of additional space must compete with alterations of existing space as a 
means of satisfying a university's space needs. Council’s third criterion puts the 
onus on the institution to evaluate rental proposals in this context before requesting 
grant consideration. 
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Table 7 








Comparison of Total Space by Institution with COU Standards, 1975 











Percentage 
University Over (Under) Standard 
Brock 19.5 
Laurentian 9.7 
Toronto — Erindale es 
Queen’s (0.1) 
Western (0.9) 
Toronto — St. George (123) 
McMaster (excluding Health Science) (1.8) 
Waterloo (2.9) 
Guelph (excluding OVC) (3.1) 
York — Glendon (4.4) 
Guelph — OVC (4.8) 
Lakehead (4.9) 
Windsor (6.3) 
Trent (7.0) 
York — Keele (7.6) 
Toronto — Scarborough (12.0) 
Carleton (16.9) 
Wilfrid Laurier (20.7) 
Ryerson (22:2) 
Ottawa (23.7) 








Notes: 

1. Privately funded space has been included. 

2. Rental space has been excluded. 

3. No allowance is made in this table for the age or the quality of the space. 
4. 


No data are available for McMaster Health Sciences, Ontario College of Art, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
church-related colleges and Laurentian affiliates. 


5. As noted in Table 1, total space includes all space included in the first 15 categories of the COU classification system. 


Universities receiving a short-term rental grant would need a commitment by 
Government to continue the grant for more than one year. In a time of uncertain 
enrolment levels, an appropriate period for Government to guarantee continuation of 
the grant might be three years. It would also be understood that the rental would be- 
come eligible for consideration for grant renewal at the end of the three-year period 
in accordance with the short-term rental criteria described above. 
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Therefore, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 77-17 
CRITERIA FOR CAPITAL ASSISTANCE ELIGIBILITY FOR SHORT-TERM 
RENTALS 


THAT, short-term rentals be considered eligible for the exercise of Ministerial 
discretion for capital assistance according to the considerations and criteria 
outlined in this Memorandum. 


W.C. Winegard, 
Chairman 


December 16, 1977 
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Comparison of Available Space by Institution and by Space Type with COU Standards, 1975 — Percentage Over (Under) Standard 















































































































































































































Class Academic Admin. General Special 
University Classroom Labs Research Office Office Library Athletics Use Use Total 
Brock 56.1 79.5 (57.8) 11.9 (6.4) (20.1 25.2 44.5 19.5 18.8 
Carleton (27.6) 33.3 (28.4) 13.3 (22.5) (40.2) (25.9) (30.4) (31.0) (16.9) 
Guelph — excl. OVC (7.1) (29.6) (30.4) 13.1 26.4 (2.5) (27.3) 22.0 38.6 (7.6) 
—OVG (19.3) 2.0 (18.5) 44.0 (92.3) (37.4) N/A 32.4 (69.5) (4.8) 
Lakehead (2.5) (1.7) (49.2) (32.1) (22.4) (10.2) 34.0 35.1 (5.5) (4.9) 
Laurentian 42.4 49.2 (43.2) (9.9) 0.1 (10.2) 49.7 3.0 26.7 2 Bs 
McMaster 
— excl. Health Sciences (15.3) (2.4) 33.2 (12) 8.9 (28.6) (3.9) (21.3) 50.7 (1.8) 
Ottawa (16.5) (20.8) (26.6) (18.1) (40.6) (22.1) (52.6) (33.6) (16.0) (26.3) 
Queen’s (5.2) (19.8) (2.9) To (31.7) (29.0) (17.4) (14.0) (16.2) (13.9) 
Toronto — St. George (1.0) 24.2 (10.1) Q2) (17.8) 0.7 (52.1) (34.9) (30.6) (9.1) 
— Scarborough (48.1) 95.5 (19.4) (28.4) (60.5) (39.2) (13.8) (35.2) 117.4 (13.2) 
— Erindale (11.6) 28.0 87.1 10:3 (39.0) 24.2 (O15) (2.9) (19.4) ad 
Trent (22.5) 24.3 34.0 (4.4) 3.7 (7.3) (95.5) 30.9 19.7 (7.0) 
Waterloo (14.6) 2.4 9.3 9.9 5.0 (19.0) (39.8) (19.8) Neg (5.5) 
Western 0.5 3.3 (25.3) (9.0) (0.5) (1.4) (64.5) 7.6 (11.6) (9.2) 
Wilfrid Laurier (34.5) (29.2) (46.6) (48.8) (29.0) (3.6) (95.6) (9.3) (32.2) (35.4) 
Windsor (4.5) 26.9 (19.4) 6.3 (34.5) (3.7) (33.2) (2462) 10.1 (6.3) 
York — Keele 3.6 0.0 (12.2) (1.4) 1.9 8.0 (42.8) (9.3) (52.5) (7.6) 
— Glendon 17.4 0.0 (51.9) (6.2) (23.0) (21.0) (9.4) 28.1 (19.7) (4.4) 
Ryerson 21 (20.8) N/A (26.2) (35.9) (11.2) (62.2) (24.3) 0.9 (22.2) 
TOTAL (6.4) 6.3 (11.8) (3.1) (14.9) (11.1) (36.5) (13.7) (7.5) (10.2) 
Notes: 
1. Privately funded space and rental space have been excluded. 
2. General use space includes space for food services, bookstore, common rooms, assembly and exhibition. 
3. Special use space includes space for audio-visual centre, health service, maintenance, computer, and stores. 
4. No allowance is made in this table for the age or the quality of space. 
5. No data are available for McMaster Health Sciences, Ontario College of Art, Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, church-related colleges and Laurentian affiliates. 
6. As noted in Table 1 total space includes.all space included in the first 15 categories of the COU classification system. 
7. N/A — Not applicable. The university has no space of this type. 
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77-V Funding for the Mining Engineering and the 
Mineral Processing Engineering Programs 
at Laurentian University 


By letter dated August 1, 1974, the Hon. James Auld, Minister of Colleges and 
Universities at the time, stated that “the Ministry will only approve funding of anew 
professional program after the OCUA recommends the program’. Pursuant to the 
Minister’s instructions, Council has reviewed the request from Laurentian University 
that students enrolled in the academic year 1977-78 in year III of its baccalaureate 
programs in Mining and Mineral Processing Engineering and students enrolled in 
year IV of the same programs beginning in 1978-79 be eligible for funding. 

In conducting the review, Council noted that the programs were approved by the 
Committee of Ontario Deans of Engineering on October 3, 1977 and by the Council 
of Ontario Universities on November 4, 1977. 

The review process consists of seeking answers to several questions that Council 
felt to be important. Some of these are set out below: 


Are there similar programs in Ontario? 
Are the existing programs at or near capacity? 
Will new programs jeopardize the economic viability of any existing program? 


ls there evidence that the proposed programs will meet a specific student 
demand? 


Are positions available for graduates of existing programs? 
Is there evidence of local support for the programs? 


Is there co-operation between neighbouring institutions (universities and/or 
community colleges)? 


Do the programs have support from the profession? 


Does the subject matter of the programs have any particular significance to 
the region surrounding the university? 


Many of the questions were answerable from material supplied by Laurentian Uni- 
versity. Others could only be answered through consultation with Queen’s Univer- 
sity, which has the existing programs, and other interested parties. The responses 
to the questions lead Council to the conclusion that the programs at Laurentian 
should be approved for funding and accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 77-18 
FUNDING FOR THE MINING ENGINEERING AND THE MINERAL PROCESS- 
ING ENGINEERING PROGRAMS AT LAURENTIAN UNIVERSITY 


THAT, beginning in the academic year 1977-78, students enrolled in the III 
year of the programs be eligible for funding in subsequent years and that 
beginning in the academic year 1978-79, students enrolled in the IV year of 
the programs be eligible for funding in subsequent years. 


It is assumed, of course, that the related basic income units would be part of the 
moving three-year average only. They would not be included in the undergraduate 
formula funding base for the calculation of undergraduate formula grants. 


W.C. Winegard, 
Chairman 


December 16, 1977 
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77-VI The Allocation of the Government’s Operating 
Support for the University System in 1978-79 


By letter of October 19, 1977, the Minister of Colleges and Universities informed the 
Chairman of Council that Government financial support in the form of operating 
grants to the universities would increase by $41 million in 1978-79, a5.9% increase 
over the preceding year’s level of support. Council notes with regret that this increase 
is $26.1 million less than the $67.1 million increase in Government support it recom- 
mended in Advisory Memorandum 77-Ill. The 5.9% increase in grants translates into 
a5.1% increase in Basic Operating Income plus non-formula grants to the university 
system because tuition fee rates have not been allowed to increase for 1978-79. Also 
available for distribution on Council’s recommendation is an additional $5.8 million 
previously allocated to the university system by the Ministry for building maintenance 
and repair projects. Thus the total amount available for allocation in 1978-79 is 
$736.4 million. Council’s recommendations for the allocation of this amount include 
the distribution of Northern Ontario grants, bilingualism grants, supplementary 
grants, special grants, and graduate and undergraduate formula grants. 


Northern Ontario Grants 
In 1975-76 Council acknowledged the need for special assistance arising from the 
fiscal problems of providing university education in the Northern environment. 
Council accordingly recommended that the Government establish Northern Ontario 
grants for Lakehead, Laurentian, and Laurentian’s affiliated colleges. In the following 
year Council developed a “mini-formula” for use in the annual calculation of Northern 
Ontario grants. Essentially the ‘“‘mini-formula’’ generates Northern grants with refer- 
ence to prior-year Basic Operating Income. Details of the development of this formula 
and its applicability to each institution are outlined in Advisory Memorandum 75-VII. 
For 1978-79, Council continues to employ the ‘‘mini-formula’”’ in calculating 
Northern grants and accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 77-19 
NORTHERN ONTARIO GRANTS 1978-79 


THAT Northern Ontario Grants in the following amounts be made in 1978-79: 


Lakehead $1,380,000 
Laurentian $1,356,000 
Algoma $ 166,000 
Hearst $ 97,000 
Nipissing $ 214,000 


Bilingualism Grants % 

In recent years, Council’s advice on bilingualism grants has been made in the absence 
of adequate information on university costs attributable to bilingualism. During the 
last year, Council has completed a study of the incremental costs associated with 
bilingualism in Ontario universities and is now equipped with strong evidence on 
which to base its bilingualism grant recommendations. 

The purposes of the study were to identify the additional costs associated with 
existing bilingual activities, to outline a standard costing method that could be 
applied to all designated bilingual institutions, and to determine the amount of these 
costs. Details of the standard costing method adopted by Council and the results of 
Be ay for 1976-77 for each institution are given in the Appendix to this Memo- 
randum. 

The successful completion of the study of bilingualism costs has to a great extent 
been due to the efforts of bilingual institutions in preparing information for the pro- 
ject. Council is indebted to the representatives of these institutions for their work in 
Provision of data and preparation of briefs, and for their discussions with Council of 
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the problems associated with the funding of bilingualism activities. 

Results of the study indicate that the total cost of existing bilingualism activities 
in 1976-77 was $5.515 million. This exceeds the grants for bilingualism in that year 
by $1.67 million. Realizing the approximate magnitude of this shortfall on the basis 
of preliminary cost study results, Council took initial corrective measures at the 
time it submitted its funding level advice for 1978-79. Additional funding of approxi- 
mately $1 million for bilingualism in 1978-79 was recommended in Advisory Memo- 
randum 77-Ill. At present, Council has not received a response from the Government 
to this recommendation for additional funding. As a result, the total bilingualism 
grants presently available for distribution for 1978-79 are the 1977-78 grants increased 
by the percentage increase in total university operating grants for 1978-79, namely 
5.9%. This is consistent with the method used by Council for determining total 
bilingualism grants for the last two years. If and when approval is given for additional 
bilingualism funding for 1978-79, total bilingualism grants would be further increased 
by the amount forthcoming. 

It is Council’s intention that the distribution of the costs of bilingualism among 
institutions in 1976-77 should form the basis for bilingualism grant allocation for a 
4 to 6 year period. At the end of this period bilingualism costs would again be re- 
viewed to determine the appropriate level and distribution of grants for a subsequent 
period. 

lt should be remembered that the costs of new bilingualism initiatives remain 
separate from the calculation of the incremental costs of existing bilingual activities. 
Council believes that start-up funding for such activities should remain a matter for 
negotiation between the Ministry of Colleges and Universities and the individual 
institution, either directly or through the Advisory Council on Franco-Ontarian Affairs. 
New bilingualism initiatives affecting universities may arise from various government 
ministries or agencies. To ensure that the interests of all parties are best served, the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities should assume a coordinating role with 
respect to such initiatives. Any new long term bilingualism activities will be 
reviewed by Council for incorporation into its costing exercise at the time of the next 
cost review. Start-up funding should therefore be sufficient to sustain any new 
program until the subsequent periodic review of bilingualism costs. 

Council has opted to phase in the new distribution of bilingualism grants over a 
two-year period. This ensures no major perturbations in grants and is consistent 
with Council’s method of recommending the additional funding for bilingualism in 
stages. Consequently, total available bilingualism grants will be allocated to institu- 
tions, one-half based on the distribution of 1977-78 bilingualism grants and one-half 
according to the incidence of 1976-77 bilingualism costs. Accordingly, Council 
recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 77-20 
BILINGUALISM GRANTS 1978-79 


THAT bilingualism grants be made in 1978-79 in the following amounts: 


Ottawa $3,345,000 
Laurentian $ 813,000 
Glendon $ 146,000 
Hearst $ 34,000 
Sudbury Ge25:000 
St. Paul $ 114,000 


plus the corresponding proportion of any additional funds made available in 
response to OCUA Recommendation 77-12. 
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Supplementary Grants 

In Advisory Memoranda 75-VII and 76-V! Council stated its intent to reduce, year by 
year, supplementary grants to Lakehead, Laurentian, and Trent. Council is more 
certain than ever that time must play the major role in the emergence of these insti- 
tutions onto formula funding. 

Council visualizes a future in which any of a number of institutions will face 
declining enrolments. Size cannot continue to be a factor in awarding supplementary 
grants because there could be several eligible claimants in the years to come despite 
the fact that the present formula allows substantial protection for institutions that 
decline in enrolment. The problem of declining enrolment and institutional adjust- 
ment must be faced. Continued special funding for some institutions now, and 
perhaps more in the future, will not make effective use of the resources likely to be 
available to the system. 

Council now wishes to make clear its intention to recommend continued reductions 
in grants to each institution until the grants reach zero. For 1978-79 Council recom- 
mends to the Minister: 


OCUA 77-21 
SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS 1978-79 


THAT supplementary grants be made in the following amounts: 


Lakehead $ 500,000 
Laurentian $ 250,000 
Trent $1,150,000 


Special Grants 

In the past, this section of Council’s allocative advice has included a recommenda- 
tion with respect to the annual rental grant to the Ontario College of Art. In 1977-78 
the Ontario College of Art received a final payment with respect to the five-year rental 
agreement, and any future consideration of rental grants should be within the frame- 
work of Council’s recommendations on rental policy contained in Advisory Memo- 
randum 77-1V. 

Bar Admission Course. Council, in Advisory Memorandum 74-ll, made the 
observation that a policy of partial grants-in-aid had been adopted by the Government 
with respect to grant support for the Bar Admission Course. For the past two years 
Council has respected this policy when recommending grant amounts for the Bar 
Admission Course. Council recommended grant increases equal to those accorded 
to the university system as a whole. For 1978-79, Council continues with this approach 
and proposes that the 1977-78 grant-in-aid of $432,000 be increased by 5.9%. 
Council accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 77-22 


GRANT TO THE LAW SOCIETY OF UPPER CANADA ON BEHALF OF els 
BAR ADMISSION COURSE 1978-79. 


THAT a grant of $458,000 be made to the Law Society of Upper Canada for 
Support of the Bar Admission Course in 1978-79. 


GFU and BIU Values Under the Government’s Expenditure Target for 1978-79 

The spending target referred to Council by the Minister for allocation in 1978-79 is 
$736.4 million. Table | records the deductions from the $736.4 million that correspond 
to the recommendations in this Memorandum for Northern, bilingualism, and 
Supplementary grants, and the grant-in-aid for the Bar Admission Course. In-addition, 
an amount of $3,570,000 is set aside as a contingency. This contingency amount is 
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used as areserve in case of a possible increase in total 1977-78 BIUs over the current 
estimate or from a change in funding arrangements for the theology schools still 
receiving 50% funding. It is noted that if this contingency is not required these funds 
become available for distribution as graduate and undergraduate formula grants. In 
Table |, $13,618,000 to cover the above amounts is deducted from the total of $736.4 
million, leaving $722,782,000 available at this time for distribution in the form of 
graduate and undergraduate formula grants. The institutions eligible for grant 
support are the fifteen provincially-assisted universities, the Laurentian affiliates, 
church-related colleges (including theology programs), Ryerson Polytechnical Insti- 
tute, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, and the Ontario College of Art. 

The amount of $722,782,000 permits a GFU value of $2,580 and a BIU value of $2,647. 
Both of these unit values represent a 4.8% increase over the 1977-78 unit values of 
$2,461 and $2,525. Since the period of formula suspension with respect to the funding 
of graduate work was extended to 1978-79 in Advisory Memorandum 76-IV (OCUA 
76-11), the GFU value continues to apply to the number of graduate funding units 
that obtained in 1975-76. The BIU value is applied in accordance with the distribution 
mechanism for undergraduate formula grants that was established by Council in 
Advisory Memorandum 76-VII (OCUA 76-22). This mechanism distributes under- 
graduate formula grants in relation to the number of BIUs in the Undergraduate 
Formula Funding Base plus 50 per cent of the difference between the average 
number of BIUs in 1977-78, 1976-77 and 1975-76 and the number of BIUs in the Under- 
graduate Formula Funding Base. 

With the amount in the contingency set aside, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 77-23 

GFU AND BIU VALUES FOR 1978-79 

THAT, for 1978-79, the GFU value be not less than $2,580 and the BIU value 
be not less than $2,647. 





Table | 





Availability of Funds for Distribution as Graduate and Undergraduate Formula Grants 
under the 1978-79 Spending Target referred to Council 











Available for Council’s Allocative Recommendations $736,400,000 
Deduct 

Northern Ontario Grants *3.213,000 
Bilingualism Grants 4,477,000 
Supplementary Grants 1,900,000 
Bar Admission Course 458,000 
Sub-Total $10,048,000 
Contingency 3,570,000 

Total Deductions $13,618,000 

Available for Distribution as Graduate and Undergraduate Formula Grants $7 22,782,000 














In Table Il, Council summarizes the end results of the allocation recommended in 
this Memorandum by tabulating the individual grants accruing to each of the 
institutions in the university system for 1978-79. This Table records as well the 
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recommended levels of Northern Ontario, bilingualism, and supplementary grants, 
and the grant-in-aid for the Bar Admission Course. The percentage column on the 
right hand side of the Table indicates the percentage increase in total grants over 
the total grants received in 1977-78. 

In Table Ill, Council tabulates the Basic Operating Income that accrues to each of 
the institutions for 1978-79. The percentage column on the right hand side of this 
table shows the percentage increase in Basic Operating Income, or where appropriate, 
the percentage increase in Basic Operating Income plus designated grants, over the 
corresponding totals for 1977-78. In presenting Basic Operating Income Council 
notes that the BOI figures are a closer representation of institutional income than 
grant figures for 1978-79 because tuition fee rates have not been allowed to increase. 

The institutional results depicted in Tables II and Ill are subject to change from 
two sources. The first is the disposition of the contengency fund. The second con- 
cerns the enrolment by institution of those visa students who are subject to higher 
fees. The saving to Government occasioned by these higher fees has already been 
incorporated into the Government’s intended expenditure of $736.4 million. The 
differential fee revenue will be deducted by the Ministry from the institutional grants 
with the result that actual operating grants become less than the $736.4 million. To 
ensure that the Government’s intended expenditure does in fact accrue to the uni- 
versity system, the foreign fee revenue must be returned to the system when the 
total number on non-exempt visa students becomes known. 


Enrolment Sensitivity to Undergraduate Enrolment Change 

For 1977-78, Council recommended and the Minister approved the implementation 
of anew mechanism for the distribution of undergraduate formula grants. The design 
of the new méchanism represented the final stage of a gradual process whereby 
Council, over a three year period, had significantly reduced the sensitivity of the 
undergraduate distribution formula to enrolment change. The details of the develop- 
ment and application of the mechanism are contained in Advisory Memorandum 76-VII. 
Fundamentally, the mechanism distributes undergraduate formula grants in accord- 
ance with the number of BIUs in a stated base plus the difference between the number 
of BIUs in a three-year moving average and the base. In addition, to further cushion 
the impact of enrolment fluctuations, a percentage discount factor is applied to the 
difference between the moving average and the base. Council, for 1978-79, decided 
upon the use of a50% discount factor. Council recognizes that the current discount 
factor makes a substantial contribution to the long run stabilization of university 
revenues against enrolment fluctuations. With respect to discount factors in the 
future, the choice depends upon enrolment change and the level of Government 
funding. Council’s current intent is to apply the 50% discount factor in the under- 
graduate distribution formula for 1979-80. 


W.C. Winegard, 
Chairman 


January 27, 1978 
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Appendix to Advisory Memorandum 77-VI 

Methodology for Calculation of the Incremental Costs of Bilingualism 

In its study of the 1976-77 incremental costs of bilingualism Council identifies six 
components of these costs: (i) parallel course offerings, (ii) second language training, 
(iii) library, (iv) translation, (v) publishing, printing, stationery and supplies, and 
(vi) administrative staff. A description of the standard method adopted for calculating 
the costs included in each of these components is given below. Results of the study 
for each institution are shown in Table A. 


(i) Parallel Course Offerings 

Parallel courses exist when the same subject material is being taught in both 
English and French on the same campus in a given academic year. Language courses 
are excluded from the definition of parallel courses except for English/Frangais 
parallel courses at Laurentian. No incremental costs are attributed to sections of 
parallel courses that are produced by normal sectioning practices. Incremental costs 
are allowed solely for additional sections whose existence is attributable only to the 
bilingual nature of the institution, provided that the enrolment in such sections is 
greater than one student. 

The incremental faculty cost is derived by dividing the additional sections required 
by the average teaching load per faculty member and multiplying by the average 
faculty salary plus fringe benefits in the institution (excluding medicine). The incre- 
mental support staff costs are obtained by multiplying the additional teaching 
assistants, technicians, and clerk/typists by the average salary plus fringe benefits 
for each of these categories. 


(ii) Second Language Training 

The incremental cost of second language training is limited to the institution’s 
expenditures on second language training for (a) students where that training was in 
addition to the student’s regular curriculum, and (b) faculty and staff. 


(iii) Library 

The library costs of bilingualism have two elements: book costs and cataloguing 
costs. Incremental book costs are derived by comparing the proportion of the total 
purchases of books and periodicals in each bilingual institution’s minority language 
with the corresponding proportion at a comparable unilingual institution. When the 
difference between the proportions is applied to the total books and periodials pur- 
chased at the bilingual institution, the incremental book costs as a result of bi- 
lingualism are calculated. Incremental cataloguing costs have been determined as 
involving (a) 10¢ per extra catalogue card purchased because of bilingualism, and 
(b) expenditures on the translation of library cards. 


(iv) Translation 

The expenditures of the institution’s central translation department, expenditures 
on external translation services, and expenditures of academic departments on 
French-English and English-French translations of specialized documents are deemed 
to be incremental costs. 


(v) Publishing, Printing, Stationery, and Supplies — 
Each institution’s estimate of additional expenditures on publishing, printing, 
stationery and supplies as a result of bilingualism is deemed an incremental cost. 


(vi) Administrative Staff 

The total costs of (a) the extra staff required to provide bilingual services and 
(b) salary differentials for bilingualism paid to staff who must be bilingual to perform 
their function are deemed to be incremental costs. 
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TableA 








Incremental Costs of Bilingualism in Designated Ontario Universities, 1976-77 





























Glendon 
Ottawa St.Paul Laurentian Sudbury Hearst (York) 

Parallel Course 
Offerings $1,462,074 $166,015 $ 749,760 $16,060 $16,162 $ 85,504 
Second Language 
Training 1,009,768 — 33,500 o-- 7,481 4,835 
Library 108,459 20,311 62,060 805 W205 15,840 
Translation 41,561 650 44,277 — 8,500 3,494 
Publishing, Printing 
Stationery and 
Supplies 251,395 — T3050 2,065 6,300 14,019 
Administrative 
Staff 1,224,483 11,220 51s05.3 — 5,000 5,900 
TOTAL $4,103,740 $198,196 $1,014,180 $18,930 $50,698 $129,592 
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77-Vil Graduate Program Planning and Funding 


Sixteen months have elapsed since graduate program planning and funding were 
last formally addressed by Council in Advisory Memorandum 76-IV. Throughout 1977 
Council pursued these subjects with individual institutions, the university collectivity, 
the Minister and his officials. Council has now reached a point where it wishes to 
outline its intentions in two general areas: Planning the Graduate Enterprise and 
Funding Graduate Programs. 


Planning the Graduate Enterprise 


Objectives for the First Quinquennium 

The quinquennial approach to graduate planning and the period of the first quin- 
quennium, 1979-80 through 1983-84, raised in Advisory Memorandum 76-IV appear to 
be agreeable to the universities and Ministry officials. What were received with mixed 
reactions, however, were the quinquennial objectives which Council posed at the time. 

The original tentative list of objectives in the Memorandum was accompanied by 
the suggestion that “the launching of a first quinquennium will coincide with atime 
for consolidation’’. Since that time Council has become even more convinced that 
consolidation must be the theme of the first quinquennial period. All indications 
point toward strictly constrained Provincial funding for the next few years, and there 
is no evidence to suggest that graduate enrolment will rise above the 1976-77 level, 
in which year the system recorded the highest graduate enrolment levels to date. 
The trend in graduate enrolment for the five years preceding 1977-78 was one of 
steady but gradual growth. What is known about 1977-78 graduate enrolment a this 
time indicates a decline in the neighbourhood of 4% from the 1976-77 level. A number 
of circumstances surrounding this year’s decrease suggest the beginning of a new 
trend of graduate enrolment decline which will be neither insignificant nor short-term. 

With these factors in mind Council reconsidered the objectives for the first quin- 
quennium and concluded that certain refinements were needed if the objectives 
were to be achievable within a period of five years. Council also wished to ensure 
that the objectives could be directly assimilated into the internal planning and 
- decision-making processes of the universities, and at the same time, would streng- 
then the program and discipline review processes of the university collectivity. 

Having taken into account the above considerations, Council enunciates the 
following as its objectives for the first graduate planning quinquennium: 
Recognition and protection of outstanding doctoral programs; 

Support of good quality graduate programs; 

Elimination of graduate programs of unsatisfactory quality; 

Prevention of further duplication of graduate programs; 

Recognition of high quality graduate programs in new fields of study for which 
there is a genuine need; 

6. Maintenance of a satisfactory amount of scholarship and research activity in 

the university system. 

In the first three objectives the emphasis on quality stems from Council's belief 
that it is in the public interest to ensure that all graduate programs recognized for 
formula funding have achieved a high academic standard. Those programs which do 
not meet the standards should not be eligible for formula support. The funds which 
might otherwise flow to these programs should, in a period of consolidation, be used 
to bolster areas of existing strength. 

As evidenced by the fourth objective, Council’s concern about limited resources 
also extends to new programs. At a time when total graduate enrolment in Ontario is 
expected to decrease, Council can see little rationale for the establishment of new 
duplicate graduate programs which would dilute student demand for existing pro- 
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grams. In addition, there is much to suggest that duplication among existing programs 
should be reduced. Indeed, it is reasonable to expect that some existing duplication 
will be eliminated during the first quinquennium. Council expects that elimination of 
duplication among existing programs may become an explicitly stated objective for 
the second quinquennial period. 

The fifth objective gives recognition to the continuing evolution of knowledge and 
the need to ensure that new programs will be mounted as new fields emerge. To 
accord full respect to the public interest, Council would stipulate that additional pro- 
grams not be publicly financed unless they are of high quality and unless it can be 
demonstrated that they are needed. 

The sixth and final objective which Council enunciates for the first graduate 
planning quinquennium acknowledges the need to protect research and scholarship 
in the university system. The higher weights accorded to graduate enrolment under 
the operating grants formula are in recognition of the costs not only of instruction 
but also of research and scholarship associated with graduate programs. Council 
believes that the research and scholarship capabilities of the Ontario university 
system must be protected in the event of a temporary or even longer term reduction 
in student demand for graduate instruction. 


Agencies for Planning 

In previous memoranda") Council has described in detail the evolution of graduate 
planning in Ontario. In the space of a decade the university system has developed 
processes for program quality appraisal and system-wide disciplinary planning at 
the graduate level. The impact of these on internal university decision-making has 
been of growing significance. 

In the course of the review which preceded this Memorandum, Council pondered 
the question of whether graduate Planning in Ontario could be strengthened through 
greater centralization or a change in planning authority. To this end the methods and 
Structures used for graduate planning in other jurisdictions were reviewed in some 
detail for features which might be applicable to the Ontario Situation. It was found 
that the structure of the Ontario university system and its strong tradition of in- 
Stitutional autonomy distinguished it from the other jurisdictions in which 
Significant steps had been taken towards Strongly centralized graduate planning, 
although generally speaking the processes used for program and discipline review 
were surprisingly similar. Autonomy, however, had led Ontario’s universities into 
voluntary collective planning, whereas elsewhere, administration of the planning ac- 
tivities was often a responsibility of a branch or agency of the legislature concerned. 

Council’s conclusions were that the value of institutional autonomy in Ontario 
outweighs the benefits, if any, that might be ascribed to a strengthening of central 
planning through structural change. The major role in graduate planning in Ontario 
must remain grounded in the universities, individually and collectively. For its part 
Council will enunciate general quinquennial objectives, monitor the extent to which 
these are being achieved, and recommend funding policies and mechanisms that 
are appropriate to the objectives. 


The Planning Processes 


In that the original purposes of collective graduate planning in Ontario were to pro- 
mote inter-university awareness and cooperation, to ensure high quality standards 
and to direct the orderly development of the graduate enterprise, there is much to 
Suggest that the discipline assessment and Program appraisal processes have been 
useful. The Ontario Council on Graduate Studies’ 1977 monitoring report?) shows 


(1) Advisory Memorandum 75-IV, June 21, 1975 
Advisory Memorandum 76-IV. October 2, 1976 
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some preliminary indications of movement towards program rationalization related 
to quality and need. This report also states that: 
“there are clear indications that the mere existence of the appraisal 
process has led to a strengthening of the institutional procedures for approval 
of new programs; numerous proposals have been delayed and strengthened 
before submission, others have been set aside indefinitely. Too, each deci- 
sion to proceed with a planning assessment has caused the institutions to 
re-examine their objectives in the discipline and to define more explicitly 
the scope of their programs’’. 

These preliminary indications are reassuring to Council as are recent changes in 
the procedures for discipline assessment and program appraisal. The increased 
emphasis that will be placed on quality appraisal as the basis for collective planning 
should be particularly useful during the first quinquennium in achieving Council’s 
objectives for the graduate sector. Council fully realizes the impractibility of attempt- 
ing to complete planning assessments in all disciplines by 1983-84, given the 
tremendous volume of work that would be involved. This adds to the importance of 
a selective and vigorous pursuit of discipline assessments by the university 
collectivity. 

Council will continue to request annual reports on developments in the graduate 
sector from COU. Because, eventually, these will be used to monitor achievement 
of quinquennial objectives and to assist in the review of proposals for funding new 
graduate programs, Council will wish to discuss the format and content of future 
reports with COU and Ministry officials in the coming months. 

While Council’s comments on graduate planning necessarily focus on system-wide 
activities, it remains nonetheless convinced that graduate planning at the institutional 
level is of equal importance. Over the years there has been much discussion of 
institutional role differentiation and rationalization. The new era of straitened re- 
sources and declining graduate enrolments and the accompanying need for system- 
wide consolidation should encourage institutions to identify and give priority to the 
areas of graduate endeavour in which strength exists and which are key to the plan- 
ned institutional identity. 

The success of the graduate planning enterprise during the first quinquennium 
will be primarily dependent upon the pursuit of excellence by institutions in their 
areas of strength, and, of system rationalization by the university collectivity on the 
basis of quality and need. 


Funding Graduate Programs 


The three-year period of formula suspension for graduate studies ends with the 
funding year 1978-79. In Advisory Memorandum 75-V Council set forth the following 
reasons for this short-term funding arrangement which completely desensitized 
operating grants to changes in graduate enrolment levels: to allow time for studying 
alternatives to formula arrangements that associate both teaching and research 
costs with numbers of graduate students; to ensure that the development of new 
graduate programs not take place at the expense of the financial viability of the 
system as a whole; to neutralize the steering effects towards program proliferation 
embodied in the earlier formula; and, to free institutional and system-wide graduate 


(2) Report to the Ministry of Colleges and Universities on the Combined Impact of the Planning and Appraisal! Processes on 
Graduate Studies in Ontario Universities and the Implementation of Recommendations in Plans and Perspectives for 
Graduate Studies, Volumes 17 to 19. 

(October, 1977) 
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planners from short-run revenue considerations. 

The period of formula Suspension has been providing Council and the universities 
with the time to explore alternative graduate funding arrangements. The extent to 
which the other purposes have been achieved will be Known only in the years to come. 
Many universities have repeatedly impressed upon Council the need to know what 
funding mechanism would come into effect at the end of the period of formula sus- 
pension in order for them to proceed with planning for the first quinquennium. For 
this reason Council now addresses two facets of the graduate support question: 
(l) Criteria for Funding New Graduate Programs, and (Il) Proposed Funding Mecha- 
nisms for the First Quinquennium. With regard to the latter, Council explores its 
current thinking and does not put forward firm recommendations at this time. The 
universities have indicated that another round of talks concerning graduate funding 
mechanisms would be desirable and Council proposes to comply with this request 
during the Spring, 1978 hearings. 


(I) Criteria for Funding New Graduate Programs during the First Quinquennium 

Prior to the period of formula suspension, the key criteria for new graduate program 
funding approval were that the program be in an unembargoed discipline, that it have 
received a successful quality appraisal and that it be in accordance with the institu- 
tional three- or five-year plan. Formula suspension carried with it a moratorium on 
new graduate program funding, but did not restrict the development of new programs. 
Indeed there are currently a number of active graduate programs which have not been 
recognized for formula support. Even more are planned for implementation by the 
beginning of the first quinquennium. 

Two of the six quinquennial objectives specifically concern new graduate programs: 
“prevention of further duplication of graduate programs”, and “development of high 
quality graduate programs in new fields of study for which there is a genuine need”. 
In light of these objectives the criteria which formerly governed new graduate program 
funding approval are no longer adequate insofar as they fail to address the issues of 
duplication and need. 

In its search for new criteria Council has been abundantly aware that constrained 
global funding and declining graduate enrolment will mean that the addition of new 
graduate programs will not likely generate additional funding for the system. Regard- 
less of the allocative mechanism used, the funding of new graduate programs will, 
to varying degrees, occur at the expense of existing programs. 

With these considerations in mind Council has developed the following criteria 
for screening new graduate programs in the funding approval process during the first 
quinquennium: 

1. Evidence of need in Ontario and Canada to be provided by the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Academic Planning and endorsed by the Council of Ontario Universities; 

2. Certification from the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning through the 
Council of Ontario Universities that no similar program in the field(s) proposed is 
available in Ontario. (In exceptional circumstances Council may be willing to enter- 
tain a recommendation from ACAP through COU for funding a master’s program 
where there is a similar program in Ontario but where there is also strong evidence 
of regional importance and student demand); 

3. Certification from the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning through the 
Council of Ontario Universities that the Proposed program has passed a rigorous 
appraisal and at the time of appraisal was not found to require improvements; 

4. Certification from the institution that admissions to the program commenced 
Prior to its being proposed for funding consideration. 

Council has intentionally omitted a specific definition of the grounds for sub- 
Stantiating “need” under the first criterion. Its own experience in this area, outlined 
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in Advisory Memorandum 77-V, suggests that demonstrating need cannot be solely 
a statistical exercise. However, Council would in any case expect to see evidence of 
student demand (such as numbers of students admitted and applying to a program, 
numbers of students leaving Ontario for similar programs in other jurisdictions, and 
enrolment patterns of similar programs in other jurisdictions) and external demand 
(such as manpower forecasts, and availability of employment opportunities). 

The second criterion is designed to prevent further duplication of graduate pro- 
grams. Examination for duplication should occur at the “‘field(s) within a program” 
level in order to avoid a situation where only the field configuration of anew program 
sets it apart from existing programs. At the same time Council recognizes the impor- 
tance of retaining some flexibility to allow university responsiveness to regional 
needs or regional potential that leads to institutional differentiation. Council does, 
however, believe that exceptions to the duplication criterion during the first quin- 
quennium should be few, if any, and must be limited to new programs at the master’s 
level. 

The third criterion re-emphasizes the importance Council attaches to ensuring 
that only programs of proven quality should be recognized for public funding. 

The final criterion requires that an institution begin admitting students to a new 
program before the program is put forward for funding approval. This reaffirmation 
of institutional autonomy is designed to demonstrate institutional commitment to, 
and student interest in, any new graduate program before it may become eligible for 
public support. 

A new program’s ability to meet the four funding criteria will not necessarily 
guarantee a positive funding recommendation on the part of Council. Since June, 
1975, Council has repeatedly indicated that funding approval for new graduate pro- 
grams would no longer be an automatic matter and that Council’s own task in the 
funding approval process would include the “balancing of fiscal realities and new 
initiatives”. For example, it is conceivable that in a given year funding available to 
the graduate sector might be inadequate to support all new program proposals 
without harming programs already eligible for funding. Council’s response to a 
situation of this type might well involve postponing recommendations for funding 
some or all new programs. 

In line with this reasoning Council now stipulates that if a new graduate program 
meets the criteria described above it will be guaranteed only consideration by Coun- 
cil and a funding recommendation will not follow automatically. In future Council 
will review all proposals for new program funding in the context of reports on deve- 
lopments in the graduate sector and will submit its advice on only one date each 
year. 

The funding criteria set out in this Memorandum are intended to replace the rules 
used in the past for new graduate program funding approval, including the former 
practice of placing disciplines under funding embargo pending completion of plan- 
ning assessments. Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 77-24 
FUNDING CRITERIA FOR NEW GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN THE FIRST 
QUINQUENNIUM, 1979-80 THROUGH 1983-84 


THAT, in line with the considerations set out in this Memorandum, graduate 
programs be considered for funding approval on the advice of Council, such 
advice to be based upon the following criteria: 

1. Evidence of need in Ontario and Canada to be provided by the Advisory 
Committee on Academic Planning and endorsed by the Council of Ontario 
Universities, 
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2. Certification from the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning 
through the Council of Ontario Universities that no similar program in the 
field(s) proposed is available in Ontario. (In exceptional circumstances 
Council may be willing to entertain a recommendation from ACAP through 
COU for funding a master’s program where there is a similar program in 
Ontario but where there is also strong evidence of regional importance and 
student demand), 

3. Certification from the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning, 
through the Council of Ontario Universities that the proposed program has 
passed a rigorous appraisal and at the time of appraisal was not found to 
require improvements, 

4. Certification from the institution that admissions to the program com- 
menced prior to its being proposed for funding consideration. 


As far as can be ascertained at present there are over 20 doctoral and more than 40 
master’s programs in Ontario universities which either have been implemented 
without additional Provincial funding or in which students will begin to enrol before 
or during the first quinquennium. Council believes that in a number of cases it would 
be unfair to apply the new funding criteria to programs which were developed and 
implemented under a completely different set of rules. On the other hand, Council 
has been warning the system since June, 1975 of impending changes in the funding 
approval process. 

Council’s solution to this conundrum involves sorting the graduate programs not 
currently recognized for formula support into three categories for funding considera- 
tion. 

The first category includes any program for which the former requirements for 
funding approval were completed before suspension of the graduate formula and for 
which funding was not received during the period of formula suspension. Programs 
falling into this category will be exempted from the new funding criteria, provided 
that they have received favourable quality appraisals during the past five years. 
Those which have not been appraised during the period March 1, 1973 to March 1, 
1978 will require reappraisal before they will be considered for funding approval. 

The second category includes programs which were at various Stages in the fun- 
ding approval process when the formula was Suspended and for which the earlier 
requirements for funding approval were subsequently completed. Council will 
request that the Council of Ontario Universities review all programs which fall into 
this category in light of the objectives for the first quinquennium and the new fund- 
ing criteria before forwarding them for funding consideration. 

As for the third and residual category, any other new program will not be considered 
by Council until the new funding criteria have been met. 

Council believes that this approach is fair and equitable, minimizes the conse- 
quences of retroactivity and at the same time will bring the new funding criteria into 
effect at the beginning of the quinquennium for which they have been designed. 


(Il) Proposed Funding Mechanisms for the First Quinquennium 

In Its search for an appropriate mechanism to allocate graduate funding during the 
first quinquennium, Council began by identifying the conditions which a new me- 
chanism would be required to meet. All methods of allocating funds have direct and 
indirect steering effects for the recipients. Each would also embody implications for 
graduate support levels if Council continues to promote symmetry between its fund- 
ing level and allocative advice. Having reached a set of objectives for the first quin- 
quennium, Council felt that the Steering effects of the chosen allocative mechanism 
Should reinforce those objectives. In addition, Council sought a method that would 
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provide (1) funding stability by preventing extreme fluctuations in institutional in- 
come, (2) funding predictability to assist institutions in their planning efforts, (3) 
equitable allocations among institutions, (4) accountability to the public by linking 
funds to some quantifiable factor, and finally a method that would be (5) simple to 
use, understandable and practical to implement. The final factor reflects Council’s 
belief that whatever funding mechanism is chosen for the first quinquennium should 
be capable of full implementation in the first year of the quinquennial period. 

Council considered whether all aspects of graduate work should continue to be 
funded jointly or whether separate funds and allocative mechanisms should be de- 
veloped along functional lines for instruction, research, scholarship and service. The 
allocative mechanisms studies by Council ranged from fixed institutional grants to 
formulae totally sensitive to a variety of factors taken singly and in combination in- 
cluding enrolment, numbers of faculty, value of sponsored research grants and 
program quality appraisal ratings. 

Without detailing the mechanisms and Council’s findings with respect to each, 
suffice it to say that very few mechanisms went very far toward satisfying the 
majority of conditions listed above. Council has concluded that any method of fund- 
ing which distinguished among functions at the graduate level would necessitate, at 
the outset, the identification of costs related to each. This would be, at best, an ar- 
bitrary, and possibly unrealistic, exercise. To be effective, this approach would 
require ongoing functional cost accounting, which would be a difficult task for 
universities and would place an additional burden on already constrained operating 
funds. There is also a general distrust in many quarters for this type of approach in 
that it is seen as a threat to university autonomy. 

The approach which Council favours respects the Ontario tradition of funding in- 
struction, scholarship, research and service jointly. 

For master’s and graduate diploma programs, Council feels that the formula 
currently in use for the funding of undergraduate programs should be employed be- 
ginning with the funding year 1979-80. Enrolment in master’s and graduate diploma 
programs would be weighted according to the schedule in use before the period of 
formula suspension. Under this approach enrolment changes betweeen a fixed base 
and a moving three-year average would be discounted at a rate of 50% for 1979-80 as 
has been suggested for undergraduate enrolment changes. Thus Council currently 
expects that it will recommend to the Minister: 


Distribution Mechanism for Master’s and Graduate Diploma Program For- 
mula Grants during the First Quinquennium 


Beginning in 1979-80, formula grants for master’s and graduate diploma pro- 
grams be distributed to each institution in relation to the number of master’s 
and graduate diploma BIU’s in a funding base, plus, 50% of the difference 
between the number of BIU’s in a moving three-year average and the number 
of BIU’s in the funding base. 


For doctoral programs Council believes that a slightly different approach would 
be more appropriate. As mentioned earlier in this Memorandum, the higher weights 
accorded to graduate enrolment under the Operating Grants Formula have been 
deemed to reflect provincial support for the costs of the research and scholarship 
components of these programs. At a formula weight of 6, doctoral programs may be 
considered to have been generating the greatest support for research and scholar- 
ship before formula suspension. For allocating funds to doctoral programs Council 
favours a mechanism which continues to weight doctoral enrolment at 6, and em- 
ploys a fixed base enrolment and a three-year moving average enrolment. Where this 
allocative method differs from those currently used for undergraduate and proposed 
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for master’s programs is in the discount/stability factor that will be applied to 
changes in enrolment. Council believes that a factor of 2/3 should be used at the 
doctoral level. In other words, 1/3 of the difference between the fixed base BIU’s and 
the moving three-year average BIU’s will be added to the base BIU’s to determine an 
institution’s total doctoral BIU’s. This mechanism provides a high level of stability 
designed, in part, to protect funding for research and scholarship. In the extreme 
case, institutional BIU’s in any doctoral program may not fall below 2/3 of the BIU’s 
in the fixed base. 
Council currently expects to recommend to the Minister that: 


Distribution Mechanism for Doctoral Program Formula Grants during the 
First Quinguennium 


Beginning in 1979-80, formula grants for doctoral programs be distributed to 
each institution in relation to the number of doctoral BIU’s in a funding base, 
plus, one-third of the difference between the number of BIU’s in a moving 
three-year average and the number of BIU’s in the funding base. 


Council has not yet been albe to determine which year or years might be used in 
the calculation of base and moving average graduate BIU’s for funding year 1979-80 
primarily because information on currently unfunded programs is not complete. As 
mentioned earlier, the upcoming Spring hearings will allow the university com- 
munity another opportunity to discuss funding mechanisms for the first quinquen- 
nium. For its part Council intends to submit final advice on these matters to the 
Minister in the Fall of 1978. 


W.C. Winegard, 
Chairman 


February 10, 1978 
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OCUA Public Meetings, 1977-78 


Date 
April 15, 1977 


April 15, 1977 
April 15, 1977 
April 16, 1977 


April 22, 1977 
April 22, 1977 


April 22, 1977 
April 23, 1977 


May 6, 1977 
May 6, 1977 
May 6, 1977 
May 7, 1977 
May 13, 1977 


May 13, 1977 
May 14, 1977 
June 3, 1977 
June 3, 1977 
June 3, 1977 
June 4, 1977 
June 10, 1977 


June 10, 1977 
June 10, 1977 
June 10, 1977 
June 11, 1977 
June 24, 1977 


June 24, 1977 


Institution or Organization and (Place of Meeting) 


Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 
(Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto) 


Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, 
(Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto) 


York University, 
(Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto) 


University of Toronto, 
(Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto) 


Brock University, (Brock University Campus, St. Catharines) 


McMaster University, 
(Brock University Campus, St. Catharines) 


University of Guelph, 
(Brock University Campus, St. Catharines) 


Ontario College of Art, 
(Brock University Campus, St. Catharines) 


Carleton University, (Carleton University Campus, Ottawa) 
Queen’s University, (Carleton University Campus, Ottawa) 
University of Ottawa, (Carleton University Campus, Ottawa) 
Trent University, (Carelton University Campus, Ottawa) 


Ontario Federation of Students, 
(Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto) 


Confederation of Ontario University Staff Associations, 
(Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto) 


Council of Ontario Universities, 
(Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto) 


Wilfrid Laurier University, 
(University of Western Ontario Campus, London) 


University of Waterloo, 
(University of Western Ontario Campus, London) 


University of Western Ontario, 
(University of Western Ontario Campus, London) 


University of Windsor, 
(University of Western Ontario Campus, London) 


Laurentian University, 
(Laurentian University Campus, Sudbury) 


Algoma College, (Laurentian University Campus, Sudbury) 
Nipissing College, (Laurentian University Campus, Sudbury) 
Hearst College, (Laurentian University Campus, Sudbury) 
Lakehead University, (Bristol Place Hotel, Toronto) 


Ontario Federation of University Faculty Associations, 
(Bristol Place Hotel, Toronto) 


Representatives of Council of Ontario Universities and 
Ontario Council on Graduate Studies, 
(Bristol Place Hotel, Toronto) 
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OCUA Recommendations and 
Government Responses, 
1977-78 





OCUA Recommendations and Government 


1977-78 


Responses, 


Recommendations 








Response 














Not accepted 











Partially accepted 








Not accepted 





Institutional Awards to Universities Without Doctoral Programs 











Ontario Graduate Scholarships to Persons on Student Visas 








Accepted 





Partially accepted 





Number Title 
(Advisory Memorandum 77-1) 
77-1 Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program Eligibility 
(76-2) 
(75-3) 
17-2 Foreign Visa Student Eligibility 
77-3 Ontario Graduate Scholarship Stipends, 1978-79 
77-4 
77-5 
77-6 


Number of Ontario Graduate Scholarship Awards in 1978-79 








Partially accepted 





(Advisory Memorandum 77-II) 





Accepted for 
further discussion 











Not accepted 














Accepted for 
further discussion 








Accepted for 
further discussion 














Not accepted 














77-7 Provincial Discipline Committees 

77-8 Provincial Interface Planning Committee 

77-9 Eligibility of Preliminary Year Programs for Support Under the 
Operating Grants Formula 

77-10 Eligibility of Brock Grade XII Entrant Program for Support Under 
the Operating Grants Formula 
(Advisory Memorandum 77.IIl) 

77-11 Funding Level for 1978-79 to Meet the Cost of Basic Objectives 
in Funding the Operation of Provincially-Assisted Universities, 
Ryerson, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and the 
Ontario College of Art 

77-12 Additional Funding for 1978-79 for the Existing Bilingualism 


Programs and the Bar Admission Course 


Accepted 





































































































77-13 Level of Support for Major Renovations, Alterations and 
Replacement Projects in 1978-79 Not accepted 
(Advisory Memorandum 77-IV) 
77-14 Measure of Comparative Space Needs Accepted 
77-15 Collection of Capital Information Accepted 
77-16 Criteria for Capital Assistance Eligibility for Long-Term Rentals Accepted 
77-17 Criteria for Capital Assistance Eligibility for Short-Term Rentals Accepted 
(Advisory Memorandum 77-V) 
77-18 Funding for the Mining Engineering and the Mineral Processing 
Engineering Programs at Laurentian University Accepted 
(Advisory Memorandum 77-V1) 
77-19 Northern Ontario Grants 1978-79 Accepted 
77-20 Bilingualism Grants 1978-79 Accepted 
77-21 Supplementary Grants 1978-79 Accepted 
77-22 Grant to the Law Society of Upper Canada on Behalf of the Bar 
Admission Course 1978-79 Accepted 
77-23 GFU and BIU Values for 1978-79 Accepted 
(Advisory Memorandum 77-VIl) 
77-24 Funding Criteria for New Graduate Programs in the First 
Quinquennium, 1979-80 through 1983-84 Accepted 
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Introduction 


The Fifth Annual Report of the Ontario Council on University Affairs covers the 
period March 1, 1978 to February 28, 1979 and contains the full text of all Advisory 
Memoranda issued in the year. In addition, the present report contains the text 
of the major paper released by Council in September 1978 ‘‘The Ontario University 
System: A Statement of Issues.”’ 

The September paper was a direct response to the comments made to Council 
by the universities in the Spring of 1978 and although the paper contains no policy 
recommendations it does raise serious problems that must be addressed over the 
next few months. The Spring 1979 hearings with the universities and the provincial 
organizations such as the Council of Ontario Universities (COU), the Ontario Con- 
federation of University Faculty Associations (OCUFA), the Confederation of Ontario 
University Staff Associations (COUSA), and the Ontario Federation of Students 
(OFS), will be devoted almost in their entirety to the subjects raised in the paper. In 
many ways, the paper replaces, at least for this year, the usual introductory section 
of the Annual Report in which Council addresses specific issues of concern to the 
university system. 

Council is aware that several fundamental concerns mentioned but not discussed 
at length in the paper will require further elaboration and exploration. For example, 
why is enrolment dropping in the universities when the number of potential students 
is still increasing? Why do Arts and Science programs no longer appear as attractive 
to students as in the past? Will there be a fundamental change in the character of 
the universities if the student preference for vocational, technological and pro- 
fessional programs continues for an extended period? These and other questions 
will become the focus of an ongoing debate. The paper issued by Council in Sep- 
tember 1978 is only a starting point and Council expects that the Spring 1979 
hearings will be both informative and productive. 
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As outlined in the Introduction of Council’s Fourth Annual Report}, the universities 
of Ontario have just passed through a truly remarkable period of growth. The con- 
trast between the post-secondary educational system that existed in 1952 and the 
one that had evolved by 1972 (and still exists today) was described as follows in 
the first chapter of the Report of the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in 
Ontario2: 


“During the past two decades, post-secondary education in Ontario has ex- 
perienced a sweeping transformation. Prior to and immediately after World 
War II, education beyond high school occupied a modest and respected corner 
of Ontario’s social landscape. It was concentrated mainly in a handful of 
provincially supported universities, legatees of a proud and substantial, if 
somewhat narrow, Canadian tradition of scholarship, teaching, and community 
service. It directly affected only a small segment of the population and cost 
relatively little public money. The contrast today could scarcely be more strik- 
ing. The present system of post-secondary education is massive, complex, and 
diverse. It involves a sizable proportion of Ontario’s youth studying in a broad 
spectrum of institutions with a myriad of functions. It plays a commanding role 
in society and consumes a substantial part of public expenditures. It is hardly 
surprising that an activity which earlier attracted slight public attention has, in 
the last decade and a half, become the object of great public interest, legit- 
imate public scrutiny, and anxious public commentary.” 


University enrolment tripled in the 1960’s and accessibility to higher education 
became a major government objective. The universities were asked to provide 
places for all qualified applicants and they did so. Consequently the university was 
no longer a place for the privileged few. Perhaps equally as important as the in- 
crease in full-time enrolment has been the increase in part-time studies. Encourag- 
ed in the first instance by the desires of ‘‘mature”’ students, the universities have 
responded with increasing zeal to the call for education throughout life which was 
a central theme of the report by COPSE. 

Along with the increased educational opportunity offered at the undergraduate 
level, the growth of the universities provided Canadians, for the first time in many 
subject areas, with opportunities to study at the graduate level in Canada. By the 
beginning of the 1970’s, Canadian graduate programs were available in most dis- 
ciplines and some of these ranked with the best in the world. 

The funding provided by both the provincial and federal governments for the in- 
creased emphasis on graduate work had both quantitative and qualitative effects 
on university research, The relatively low level of research that characterized our 
universities 25 years ago blossomed to the point where, in the early 1970’s, re- 
search became an essential element in the role of the Canadian university. 

In summary, a remarkable transformation has occurred in 25 years, a trans- 
formation that was possible because of enrolment growth that took place with 
public support and enthusiasm. 

Times are changing, however, and the number of full-time undergraduate stu- 
dents in attendance at university has fallen since 1976-77 and, given longer run 
demographic forces, may continue to fall until at least 1995-96. As Council pointed 
out in the Introduction to its Fourth Annual Report, a drop of about 25% from the 


1 Ontario Council on University Affairs Fourth Annual Report March 1, 1977 to February 28, 1978 
(Toronto: Ministry of Colleges and Universities, 1978) 

2 The Learning Society, Report of the Commission on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario (Toronto: 
Ministry of Government Services, 1972) 


current enrolment level should not be unexpected. A decline in the order of 25% 
in the next 20 years is substantial but it must be viewed in the perspective of the 
extraordinary increase which occurred during the past 20 years. Enrolment levels 
in 1996 may well only return to the level experienced in 1972. 

lt has been suggested to Council that part-time enrolment could increase to com- 
pensate for the decline in full-time students. Even if part-time enrolment increases, 
Council notes that the growth would have to be very large to produce this effect. 

Why are the universities so concerned about declining enrolment? One reason, 
of course, is that when enrolment drops there will be less need for the faculty and 
staff who are currently employed. To view this reason as the sole concern of the 
universities would be to take an unjustifiably cynical view of the situation. Many 
people in the universities realize that declining enrolment means that fewer teach- 
ing positions will be necessary. What they do not wish to see, however, is the de- 
struction of the gains made during the past several years in other areas of en- 
deavour such as graduate studies, research and community service. The citizens of 
Ontario will be the long term losers if our universities cease to be capable of 
maintaining good quality graduate programs, are no longer capable of providing 
the research strength so vital to Canada, and cannot provide the services to the 
community which have come to be expected. 

The decline in enrolment in itself would present a challenge to the universities 
because for so many years they have concentrated on accommodating enrolment 
growth. As well, there is no question that a decline in enrolment must necessitate 
some loss in income to the universities. Furthermore, this coincides with the stated 
desire of the Government of Ontario to balance its budget through expenditure 
restraint. The two events taken together pose serious problems for the universities 
and for Ontario. 

During its 1978 hearings with the universities, Council heard much discussion of 
the future and, indeed, precipitated some of it. Council was asked by the universi- 
ties and the provincial organizations (the Council of Ontario Universities, the On- 
tario Confederation of University Faculty Associations, the Confederation of Ontario 
University Staff Associations, and the Ontario Federation of Students) to define the 
problems, to give some guidance as to the consequences of various funding levels 
and to suggest any structural changes that appeared necessary in order to pre- 
serve the best aspects of the system. 

In this paper, Council has tried to fulfill these requests by outlining some of the 
problems and exploring options through which short-term and long-term difficulties 
might be addressed. There are no easy answers. Nevertheless, solutions must be 
found to ensure a dynamic university system. 

During the spring of 1979, Council will meet with the university community to 
review the matters raised in this paper which forms part of the Introduction to its 
Fifth Annual Report. 
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Part I: 
The Goals for the Universities 


There is little doubt that the universities feel threatened because of declining en- 
rolment and restricted funding. Individually and collectively they have stated that 
they will be unable to accomplish their task unless the 1978-79 percentage increase 
in their provincially-controlled revenues is raised in years to come. Obviously, 
restricted funding over any extended period will have consequences for the uni- 
versities. For example, as demonstrated in Part II of this paper, the number of 
academic and non-academic employees may have to be reduced. The loss of 
several hundred faculty and staff positions may, Or may not, be harmful to the 
quality of education. The effects of funding levels must be viewed in the context 
of whether or not the universities can satisfactorily carry out their functions and 
maintain quality. This reasoning leads Council to enunciate what it believes are the 
implicit goals for the university system in Ontario. Council deliberately uses the 
word “system” in this context because different universities may fulfill different 
roles to accomplish the total task of the university sector. 

In setting forth the goals, Council is cognizant that some general purposes of the 
Universities must be taken for granted. It is true that the university has traditionally 
been distinguished by its quest for an understanding of man and his place in the 
world. It is true also that the university provides a setting in which ideas of all sorts 
are freely and continuously scrutinized and evaluated. As well, universities certainly 
enhance society’s ability to undertake critical self-evaluation. However, what Coun- 
cil terms the “instrumental” goals for the universities of Ontario are more specific 
and, thus, they are the ones that can be most profitably addressed in this paper. 

With the above in mind, Council identifies the specific goals for the ‘niversities 
as follows: 


1. To develop a more educated populace. 


This goal is realized primarily through the provision of widely-accessibie under- 
graduate programs in Arts and Science. The three-year programs are designed to 
provide a general education with more emphasis on breadth than depth although a 
concentration in a particular subject is often required. The function of these pro- 
grams is to promote the growth of knowledge, understanding and judgment in the 
individual student and so increase awareness, perception and elightenment in 
society at large. The programs are not designed to lead to specific jobs or pro- 
fessions nor should they be. The graduates of these programs should, above all, 
be capable of the independent thought and analysis required by a complex economy 
and a free society. 

The four-year programs, sometimes called “honours programs”, are more spe- 
cialized in nature and provide the necessary subject background for specialists 
including future teachers. In fact, the popularity of the honours program has been 
closely related to the requirements of secondary school teachers and a large per- 
centage of Arts and Science graduates has traditionally entered the teaching pro- 
fession. 


2. To educate and train people for the professions. 


The education of people for the professions has been a function of the university 
for centuries in such subjects as law, theology, and medicine. In recent times the 
number of professions has increased as has the call upon the universities for the 
necessary training. The growth in the number of professional schools has been 
large. As well, schools that have existed for a long time have grown significantly. 
Students and the public have demanded that professional opportunities be made 
available to thousands of young people and the universities have responded ac- 
cordingly. Although the education of people for the professions need not be part 
of the offerings of every university in Ontario, no doubt should exist about the desire 
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of the public to have the university system respond to real needs in professional 
fields. 


3. To provide for study at the highest intellectual level. 

Despite the criticism in the recent past that the number of graduate students in 
Ontario may have been too high and the current concern about the number of 
graduate programs, no question exists now as to the desirability of graduate offer- 
ings. Twenty years ago the number of first-class graduate programs in Ontario and 
Canada was inadequate and student demand for training at the graduate jevel was 
limited. The ramifications of that situation are still being felt. For example, when 
undergraduate enrolment increased rapidly there were few Canadians qualified to 
teach in the universities. Because our universities were not extensively involved in 
graduate work, there was no option but to seek help from the outside, primarily 
from the United States and Great Britain. 

Although they were late in coming to Ontario, graduate programs now exist which 
are of international calibre. These programs are the training grounds for the highly 
qualified individuals, in a variety of private and public sector careers, who are so 
vital to Canada’s future. 


4. To conduct basic and applied research including development and evaluation. 


Research has always been an important function of a university, and generally 
speaking university research endeavours fall into four categories: basic, applied, 
developmental and evaluative. 

Canada lags far behind most developed nations in terms of expenditure on re- 
search. For example, Holland and Germany spend 2.3% and the USA 2.5% of 
Gross Domestic Product on research of all kinds while Canada spends 0.9%. With 
respect to the universities, they are the main suppliers of basic research for the 
nation and in a very direct way the economic health of Canada depends upon the 
maintenance of substantial research capacity in the universities. A recent report 
from the National Science Board of the United States, for example, indicates that 
in that country basic research is the most frequently cited origin of patented tech- 
nological advances. During the 1960’s, the growth of research capacity in Ontario’s 
universities was substantial. Unfortunately, during the past few years, funding from 
the federal granting agencies for basic research has been effectively decreased 
because increases have failed to offset inflation. 

In the area of applied research, development and evaluation the university is only 
a part, albeit an important one, of the network that must exist in industrialized 
countries. Government and industry have the major roles to play but increasingly 
the university is becoming an important partner. The universities have the capacity 
to evaluate suggestions from industry and often the university can be a logical 
place to conduct development, particularly for firms that are too small to have 
research establishments of their own. The research role of the university has be- 
come increasingly important and the universities are seen as a significant sector in 
Canada’s planned new research and development thrust. 

. For illustrative purposes the research role has been described in terms of scien- 

tific research. However, it is important to remember that scholarship and research 
in the Humanities and Social Sciences are of equal, if less readily apparent, im- 
portance to society. Unless the universities retain their capability to train research- 
ers in all fields, the research goal will not be achieved. 


5. To provide service to the community. 


While the goal of providing public service has always been important, it is only 
relatively recently that university involvement in service activities has increased to 
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the current degree. In the sphere of government, universities provide service at the 
municipal, provincial and national levels through consultative and commissioned 
activities. In addition, the universities have extended help to the international com- 
munity by providing places for students from developing countries and by under- 
taking major projects to develop the educational facilities in those same countries. 
Not least of all, as described above, the universities undertake research for the 
private sector and provide consultation services almost on a daily basis. 

Universities also loom large in their local communities. In addition to providing 
service in the conventional sense, the communities in which the universities are 
situated have expectations of them which relate to the enrichment of community 
life. It is well to remember that a university is frequently the provider of facilities, 
such as reference libraries, that otherwise would not be available. Universities 
bring a broad range, and are often the chief focus, of cultural activities in their com- 
munities, and often rank among the major employers in a region. 


With all of the above goals in mind, Council proceeds now to look at the financial 
problems that may be encountered by the universities in the next few years. 
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Part Il: 
Funding 


Financial Forecasts 


Since 1970-71, the Ontario university system has found itself under increasing finan- 
cial stringency. Increases in government operating grants which form the major 
source of revenue for the university system have lagged behind the combined in- 
creases in inflation and enrolment. Tuition fee rates have only been allowed by 
Government to rise $200 since 1970-71, and in fact increased only marginally 
during the sixties. Therefore, any increases in tuition fee revenue, which forms about 
15% of total operating revenue, have been attributable primarily to an increased 
enrolment level. In the Introduction to its Fourth Annual Report Council indicated 
that all additional students taken into the universities since 1970-71 have been ac- 
commodated at approximately 50% of government-controlled income per student 
for the base year. 

Pressures on university finances have been compounded by increases in federal 
research funds which did not match inflation and the substantial cut-back in pro- 
vincial capital support. In addition to their effect on the level of university research 
activity, the constraints on research funds from federal agencies have deprived 
universities of a major source of funds for equipment purchases. The near-mora- 
torium on provincial capital funding introduced in 1972 has severely restricted the 
universities’ ability to make renovations and alterations to existing space, as well as 
to make furniture and equipment purchases. 

Universities have responded to the financial constraint both by keeping overall 
expenditure increases down, and by making cuts in specific areas. Expenditures 
on non-salary items have received the greatest curtailment. These expenditures, 
which formed 24.1% of total operating expenditures in 1970-71, had been reduced 
to 19.9% by 1976-77. Particularly hard hit have been purchases of books and 
periodicals and technical and scientific equipment. Although conservation programs 
have greatly reduced energy use, this has been more than offset by increases in 
energy rates. 5 

In order to permit reasonable salary settlements and to accommodate increased 
expenditures on fringe benefits, universities have responded by leaving unfilled 
some faculty and staff positions that became vacant through attrition, by increasing 
use of faculty term appointments, and by reductions in the number of non-academic 
staff, particularly in areas such as physical plant. Many universities have considered 
plans such as early retirement options as a way of obtaining operating flexibility 
and further salary savings, although little saving from such programs has been 
realized to date. 

Universities have acted in a fiscally responsible way during the 1970’s, by 
avoiding large operating deficits. Those institutions that have experienced deficits 
in a particular year have been able to move toward balanced budgets in subsequent 
years. For the most part, it has been possible to finance deficits by cash flow or by 
using accumulated surpluses. For 1977-78, the system experienced a virtual break- 
even position, with a slight surplus of approximately $3 million. Accumulated sur- 
pluses including those appropriated for particular operating purposes total about 
3.5% of the annual university operating revenues. 


Financial Outlook to 1981-82 

The Government’s announced policy of balancing the provincial budget by 1980-81? 
has set the tone for grant expectations for all publicly funded bodies for the next 
three or four years. The Treasurer of Ontario has predicted that increases in ‘“‘con- 
trollable’’ government expenditure must be kept to 5.8% if the budget is to be bal- 
anced. The increase that universities receive will to a great extent depend on 


1 See ‘Towards a Balanced Budget”, Budget Paper C, Ontario Budget 1977. 
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whether post-secondary education maintains the same priority within government 
expenditures. 

Council has developed a number of models which provide a framework within 
which university operating revenues to 1981-82 and their implications can be con- 
sidered. The institutions included in the analysis are the fifteen provincially-assisted 
universities, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education and the Ontario College of Art. It should be made clear that these models 
exclude endowment and sponsored research funds. The basis upon which each of 
the models is constructed is as follows: 


Model 1 —Provincial grants to universities until 1981-82 form the same per- 
centage of provincial government expenditures (excluding inter- 
est on the public debt) as in 1978-79. 

Model 2-—Total university revenue increases at the rate of inflation ad- 
justed downward by 50% of the rate of enrolment decline. 

Model 3-—Provincial Grants to universities are limited to 4% increases per 
annum to 1981-82. 


The first of these models assumes that universities will maintain their present 
level of priority within total government expenditures, if the increasing amounts go- 
ing to pay interest on the public debt are excluded. This represents a reasonably 
optimistic level of revenue increases for universities. Model 2 funds inflation 
adjusted by the 50% discount on enrolment from Council’s funding model. It 
should be noted that the results from this model are very similar to the Treasurer's 
announced policy of 5.8% increases in “‘controllable’’ expenditures if the provincial 
budget is to be balanced by 1980-81. Model 3 assumes more stringent grant in- 
creases for the next three years than the other models, a situation which might arise 
if, for example, government revenues were to fall below present expectations and 
the government decided to further restrict spending. The figure of 4% has been 
chosen arbitrarily. 

For these models to generate total university revenue and the components of that 
revenue, a set of assumptions on various factors is needed: government revenue 
increases, inflation rate, enrolment changes, tuition fee rates, other university reve- 
nue levels and the date by which the provincial budget will be balanced. Values for 
each of these factors have been chosen for calculating an initial set of alternative 
university revenues to 1981-82 from these three models. It should be noted that the 
inflation rate of 6% per annum has been chosen, despite higher current rates, for 
consistency with the rate used in the 1978 Ontario Budget. 

The assumptions as to the initial value of the various factors are as follows: 


Assumed government revenue increases! - 1979-80 9.4% 
1980-81 10.1% 
1981-82 10.0% 


Inflation rate — 6.0% per annum 

Enrolment change — 3% decline per annum 

Tuition fee rates — Remain at present levels 

Other university revenues — Increase by $3m. in 1979-80 
and thereafter remain constant 
to 1981-82 


Date by which provincial budget is balanced — 1981-82 
Table 1 shows the assumed Ontario Government revenue and expenditures from 
1978-79 to 1981-82. Tables 2 to 4 show for the various models the grant increase 


1 be government revenue increases for 1979-80 and 1980-81 are obtained from Budget Paper C, 
ntario Budget 1978, page 6. The 10% rate of increase for 1981-82 is Council’s assumption. 
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ee 


Table 1 


ee 


Ontario Government Revenue and Expenditures 
1977-78 to 1981-82 


He ene ee em 


1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 
eee ee ee 
Revenuel 

$m 11,987 13,500 14,769 16,261 17,887 

% increase 12.6 9.4 10.1 10.0 
Expenditures2 

$m 13,603 14,555 15,666 16,777 17,887 

% increase 7.0 7.6 Tl 6.6 

Deficit ($m) —1,616 —1,055 -—897 —516 0 
ee ee eee ee eee 
Notes: 


1 Revenue data for 1977-78 and 1978-79 are obtained from Ontario Budget 1978, page facing page 1, 
and include both budgetary revenue and non-budgetary receipts and credits. For subsequent years, 
the assumed government revenue increases from page 17 of this document are used to obtain 
total revenue figures. 

2 Expenditure data for 1977-78 and 1978-79 are obtained from Ontario Budget 1978, page facing 
page 1, and include both budgetary expenditures and non-budgetary disbursements and charges. It 
has been assumed that revenues would equal expenditures in 1981-82. Therefore, the expenditure 
figures for 1979-80 and 1980-81 are calculated to allow this balance to be achieved evenly over the 
three-year period from 1978-79 to 1981-82. 


i 


Table 2 


I en eee 


MODEL 1 


Provincial grants to universities until 1981-82 form the same percentage of pro- 
vincial government expenditures (excluding interest on the public debt) as in 


1978-79. 
en oe Oe ee le ee 
1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 

($m.) ($m.) ($m.) ($m.) 
es eee, ee eee, ee 
Grants (% incr.) 738.5 789.4 (6.9) 846.8 (7.3) 907.8 (7.2) 
Fees 139.8 137.6 133.5 129.5 
Other Revenue 57.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 
Oo ee es 
Total 936.1 987.8 1041.1 1098.1 
(% Increase) (5.5) (5.4) (5.5) 


Ene kas ewe ckee 8 ee ee se Se SS eS 


Notes: 


1 Grants are calculated as 5.5% of the total government expenditures from Table 1 excluding the 
interest on the public debt. 


2 Fee rates are constant throughout, but fee revenues decrease because of enrolment decline. The 
final $2 million instalment on visa student fee revenues has been added in 1979-80. 


3 Other revenue is assumed to increase by $3 million in 1979-80 and remain constant in subsequent 
years. 


4 Total revenue is calculated as the sum of the three components. 
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each year and the percentage increase in operating income of the universities. The 
assumptions made about inflation, fee rates and other income must be borne in 
mind when reading the tables. Appendix II-1 shows the sensitivity of the models to 
changes in the values of the variables. 





Table 3 





MODEL 2 


Total university revenue increases at the rate of inflation adjusted downward by 
50% of the rate of enrolment decline. 





1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 
($m.) ($m.) ($m.) ($m.) 
Grants (% incr.) 738.5 778.9 (5.5) 826.0 (6.0) 874.9 (5.9) 
Fees 139.8 137.6 Too 129.5 
Other Revenue Dio 60.8 60.8 60.8 
Total 936.1 977.3 1020.3 1065.2 
(% Increase) (4.4) (4.4) (4.4) 


Notes: 


1 Total revenues are increased by 6% per annum inflation adjusted downward for one-half of the 
3% per annum enrolment decline (1.06 X .985 = 1.044). 


2 Fee rates are constant throughout, but fee revenues decrease because of enrolment decline. The 
final $2 million instalment on visa student fee revenues has been added in 1979-80. 


3 Other revenue is assumed to increase by $3 million in 1979-80 and remain constant in subsequent 
years. 


4 Grants are calculated from total revenue less other revenue and fees. 











Table 4 
MODEL 3 
Provincial grants to universities are limited to 4% per annum to 1981-82. 
1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 
($m.) ($m.) ($m.) ($m.) 
ee A ee a ee eee 
Grants (% incr.) 738.5 768.0 (4.0) 798.7 (4.0) 830.6 (4.0) 
Fees 139.8 137.6 133:5 129-5 
Other Revenue 57.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 
rs ee oe ae ee 
Total 936.1 966.4 993.0 1020.9 
(% Increase) (3.2) (2.8) (2.8) 


ee ee 
Notes: 


1 Grants increase at 4% per annum. 


2 Fee rates are constant throughout, but fee revenues decrease because of enrolment decline. The 
final $2 million instalment on visa student fee revenues has been added in 1979-80. 


3 Other revenue is assumed to increase by $3 million in 197 


9-80 and remain constant in subsequent 
years. 


4 Total revenue is calculated as the sum of the three components. 
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Implications of Alternative Revenue Forecasts 


What are the implications of these alternatives for the university system? Regard- 
less of the particular model chosen, all represent financial stringency and will 
necessitate expenditure restrictions at the universities. Constraint will not apply 
equally across the system. Some universities will be subjected to less pressure 
than others because of their program offerings, geographic location, or present 
financial situation. Even within a university it is not reasonable to expect that re- 
straint can or will apply evenly to all programs. Nevertheless, at a system level, 
there is a range of options available for effecting expenditure reductions: reduction 
in the number of teaching faculty, reduction in the number of non-academic staff, 
further cuts in non-salary expenditures, and providing salary increases which fall 
below inflation rates. Because non-salary expenditures have borne the primary 
burden of cost cutting in recent years, it is not reasonable to expect that they alone 
could experience further reductions. 

To understand the financial implications of the various models, each model must 
be measured in terms of a simple benchmark. The benchmark used in this analysis 
is the revenue that would be required’ by the universities to maintain the existing 
faculty and staff complement, to provide annual inflation and progress-through-the- 
ranks! increases for the salaries and fringe benefits for the faculty and staff com- 
plement, and to maintain the existing level of non-salary expenditures adjusted 
annually for inflation. Table 5 shows the !evel of system expenditure required each 
year until 1981-82 under the above assumptions. Council emphasizes once again 
that the analysis to follow is from the viewpoint of the system. Individual universities 
would probably differ in the extent to which they follow the pattern of the system. 





Table 5 





System expenditure levels required to 1981-82 to fund existing salary, fringe 
benefit and non-salary items plus 6.0% per annum for inflation plus 2.0% per 
annum on salaries and fringe benefits for progress-through-the-ranks: 


1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 


Estimated 
($m.) Projected ($m.) 





Salaries and fringe benefits 748.8 809.6 875.3 946.4 
Non-Salary items 187.3 198.5 Pa NOS) 223.1 
Total Expenditures 936.1 1008.1 1085.8 1169.5 


The assumed expenditure figures of Table 5 may be compared to the revenue 
figures generated for each of the three models shown in Tables 2 to 4 and a “‘short- 
fall” calculated. Using Model 2 only as an example, it is seen in Table 6 that there 
is a shortfall of $30.8 million in 1979-80. For illustration of the total effect over the 
three-year period it is assumed that the university system takes no steps in each 
year to alleviate the shortfall. Therefore, the shortfalls and their implications shown 


1 Salary increases that are paid in addition to inflation allowances in recognition of career advance- 
ment. They can include increases for salary ‘‘steps’’, promotion, and merit. 
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for 1980-81 and 1981-82 reflect the accumulated shortfall from 1979-80. The ac- 
cumulated shortfall is $65.5 million in 1980-81 and $104.3 million in 1981-82. There 
are various options available to the university system to meet this shortfall and 
these are shown in Table 6 for Model 2. Tables for all three models are given in 
Appendix II-2. To explain Table 6, let us concentrate on the 1981-82 column. The 
assumed expenditure is $1169.5 million and the revenue is $1065.2 million, leaving 
a shortfall of $104.3 million. Using the options listed under item 4, it would require 
an 11.0% decrease from the benchmark salary and fringe benefit figure if all of the 
shortfall figure was taken up by the salary component of the budget. If, as in 4 (b), 
the shortfall is entirely covered by decreases in the non-salary area, there would 
have to be a 46.8% reduction. If the shortfall was spread evenly between the two 
major areas of the budget, the reduction in each category would have to be 8.9%. 

Looking now at item 5(a) of Table 6, it may be seen that if all of the shortfall was 
accommodated by the removal of positions rather than salary reductions, a reduc- 
tion of 1342 faculty positions would be required by 1981-82 along with a corres- 
ponding reduction in total dollars devoted to non-academic staff salaries which 
would probably involve an even greater number of positions. Obviously if all sav- 


Table 6 
MODEL 2 
1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 
1. Benchmark Expenditure ($m.) (from Table 5) 1008.1 1085.8 1169.5 
2. Revenue ($m.) (from Table 3) 977.3 1020.3 1065.2 
3. Accumulated shortfall ($m.) 
(Benchmark expenditure less revenue) 30.8 65.5 104.3 


4. Illustrative options available to university system 
to match shortfall: 


(a) accumulated % decrease in faculty and staff 3.8 75 11.0 
salary and benefit expenditures if these absorb 
the entire shortfall, OR 


(b) accumulated % decrease in non-salary 15:5 Stet 46.8 
expenditures if these absorb the entire shortfall, 
OR 

(c) accumulated % decrease in total operating 3:1 6.0 8.9 


expenditures if all areas of budget absorb the 
shortfall equally 


9. Accumulated number of faculty positions implied 
by each option if cuts are made from positions: 


(a) 464 915 1342 

(b) 0 0 0 

(c) 378 732 1086 
6. Student-faculty ratios implied by each option: 

(a) 15.2 15.4 15.5 

(b) TAF 14.2 13.8 

(c) 15.1 15.1 15.1 


ings were generated by cuts in the non-salary area, as in (b), then no positions 
would be lost. If, as in 5(c), it is assumed that reductions are made in all areas of 
expenditure, 1086 faculty positions must be withdrawn along with, of course, the 
appropriate number of non-academic staff positions. Item 6 of the table shows the 
resulting student—faculty ratios for the options (a) to (c). 


Some Comments on the Options 


As indicated, one approach to reducing expenditures on salaries and benefits is 
an actual reduction in faculty and staff positions. To some extent this could be 
achieved through normal attrition and non-renewal of contractual appointments. 
But attrition could only be a partial response, the limiting factor being the age dis- 
tribution of faculty. Because most teaching staff are between the ages of 35 and 
45, retirements will not provide much relief to the universities for some time. Al- 
though attrition rates are difficult to estimate, it is reasonable on the basis of current 
figures to estimate that about 250 positions will be lost annually through attrition 
and non-renewal of contractual appointments over the next three years, fewer than 
the numbers needed to offset the revenue shortfalls envisaged in the models. 

If attrition is at a rate of 250 faculty positions per year until 1981-82, with a 
corresponding reduction in non-academic positions, Table 6 indicates that the uni- 
versities would need to remove another 592 faculty positions (1342-750) if salary 
increases were paid at the rate of 6% plus 2%. Assume still further that the uni- 
versities intended to maintain the current teaching service level which is approxi- 
mated at a student/faculty ratio of 15.1:1. To hold the student/faculty ratio at 
15.1: 1, 288 posiions would have to be retained from the 592. Positions withdrawn 
then would be 750 by attrition and 304 through other means. The 288 positions that 
were not withdrawn would have to be financed by reducing salaries. Since 1% of 
the total faculty salaries budget equates to approximately 100 faculty positions, 
the accumulated reduction in expected salary levels would be less than 3%. It 
should be remembered that a 1% increase in tuition fees without a corresponding 
reduction in government grants would produce approximately $1.3 million which 
equates to 33 positions. 

It is obvious that there are many combinations of salary reduction and position 
withdrawals that are available to the universities. Council’s purpose in using the 
above example is simply to show one such combination for one model. How any 
university responds will depend upon its own priorities, the severity of its financial 
problems, and, of course, what happens to fee levels. How the system responds 
will depend upon what is happening in the country as a whole. If all sectors of 
society accept wage increases that are below inflationary increases, the universi- 
ties would be able to provide comparable increases without running the risk of 
losing their best people. (The best people could be held, of course, by deliberately 
setting aside a larger portion of the salary budget than at present for selective 
increases.) There will be a potential trade-off in favour of retaining positions rather 
than paying larger salaries. If high salaries must be paid and the global funds are 
limited the universities will have little option but to reduce the number of positions. 

In all of this discussion, it is important to remember that the figures used by 
Council were derived from Model 2. Obviously if the actual situation more closely 
parallels Model 1, the position will not be as serious. On the other hand, should 
Model 3 be closer to actual than the others, the seriousness of the situation for the 
universities will be exacerbated. 


Financial Outlook to 1990 


The financial outlook for the university system after 1981-82 is a matter for even 
more speculation than the outlook until 1982. Should the Government of Ontario 
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succeed in balancing its budget there will subsequently be more flexibility on the 
expenditure side. Whether increased government expenditure would provide relief 
for the university system, however, is not certain. Enrolment in the whole post- 
secondary sector is expected to decrease after 1981-82. On the other hand, the 
anticipated rate of enrolment decline could be moderated through increased part- 
time student participation. It is also possible that an improved economy could 
produce a manpower shortage in 6-8 years’ time and university graduates would 
be in greater demand. 

Most of the above discussion has centred around cost-cutting as the means by 
which universities can maintain financial viability. Steps can also be taken to in- 
crease revenue. The search for other revenue sources should receive particular 
attention by the universities. What do institutions have to do to increase corporate 
donations? In large measure this depends on the corporate perception of uni- 
versities. As well, it may involve exploration of ways in which universities can enter 
into activities with the private sector, such as the increased provision by universi- 
ties of research and development services to business firms. Grants from govern- 
ment are not offset by donations from the private sector. Indeed, more private 
giving would be a good thing in itself because universities have become dispro- 
portionately dependent on public support. 

Council has no crystal ball that allows it to predict the future but in general the 
future appears to be one in which the universities will have to reduce operating ex- 
penditures and explore alternative sources of funding. 


The Allocation of Operating Grants Among Institutions 


How severely the individual institutions are affected by global financial constraints 
will depend, in part, upon the mechanism used to allocate funds among them. Any 
number of options is possible and most have been discussed repeatedly and at 
considerable length in recent years. 

Council is on record as stipulating that any allocative mechanism to be used in 
the Ontario university sector should provide: ‘‘(1) funding stability by preventing 
extreme fluctuations in institutional income, (2) funding predictability to assist 
institutions in their planning efforts, (3) equitable allocations among institutions, 
(4) accountability to the public by linking funds to some quantifiable factor, and 
finally a method that would be (5) simple to use, understandable and practical to 
implement” (Advisory Memorandum 77-VIlI). In its ongoing review of potential 
allocative mechanisms for undergraduate and graduate programs, Council has 
considered a great variety of options in light of these criteria. It believes that the 
formulae used for undergraduate allocations and those recommended for the 
graduate sector do indeed satisfy these five requirements far better than do any 
of the other mechanisms put forward from time to time. 

Council is firmly of the opinion that yet another round of talks on allocative 
mechanisms would be fruitless unless the institutions or the Government can make 
a case for changing the criteria which Council has enunciated. It must be borne in 
mind that during the Spring 1978 hearings the majority of institutions concurred in 
principle with the formulae for allocating graduate support proposed in Advisory 
Memorandum 77-VIl. These strongly resemble the formula currently in place for 
undergraduate allocations. 

Nonetheless, Council has reason to suspect that the current undergraduate 
allocative mechanism is not fully understood in many quarters. The following, 
therefore, describes precisely how this formula works and how it serves the prin- 
ciples of stability, predictability, equity, and public accountability. 
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Mechanism for Allocating Funds with respect to Undergraduate Programs 


The allocative mechanism currently used operates as follows. (1) For each insti- 
tution an Undergraduate Formula Funding Base is calculated by taking a three- 
year average of weighted undergraduate student enrolment (Basic Income Units — 
BIU’s) in the years 1974-75, 1975-76, and 1976-77. This base figure is fixed. 
(2) Each year a second average of weighted enrolment (BIU’s) is calculated using 
actual enrolments in the preceding three years, a three-year moving average. These 
two average enrolment figures are then combined in the following way to generate 
the number of basic income units to be used for funding an institution’s under- 
graduate programs: (1) + %2[(2) — (1)]. That is, the number of BIU’s in the Under- 
graduate Funding Base plus 50% of the difference between the more recent moving 
three-year average of BIU’s (2) and the BIU’s in the Base (Ay: 

This means that institutions which experience undergraduate enrolment in- 
creases post-1976-77 will, after three years, receive a maximum of 50% of the 
Operating revenue that would otherwise be expected were funding allocated on a 
direct per capita basis. Conversely, institutions which experience undergraduate 
enrolment declines will lose a maximum of only 50% of the funding associated with 
the lost enrolment. Herein lies the stability feature of this allocative mechanism 
for, in the extreme case, an institution which had no enrolment whatsoever at the 
undergraduate level beginning in 1977-78 would receive funding on the basis of 
90% of its average enrolment in 1974-75, 1975-76 and 1976-77. 

Enrolment averaging, the fixed base, and slip-year enrolment counting combine 
to serve the principle of predictability. Again taking the extreme case, if an insti- 
tution unexpectedly lost all undergraduate enrolment in a given year, it would know 
immediately that under this allocative mechanism its funding BIU’s in the following 
year would decrease by one-sixth. 

The undergraduate formula provides a degree of equity among the institutions 
because a relationship continues to exist between the numbers of students en- 
rolling and the level of funding. This same relationship between enrolment and 
funding is the way in which the criterion of public accountability is served. 


Mechanism for Allocating Funds with respect to Graduate Programs 


In Advisory Memorandum 77-VII Council outlined allocative mechanisms which it 
favoured for the graduate sector. These were generaliy modelled along the lines 
of the undergraduate formula, with the exception that a higher degree of stability 
through reduced enrolment sensitivity would be provided in the allocations with 
respect to doctoral programs. As indicated earlier, these proposals were by and 
large endorsed by the university community. 

Council can only reiterate that it does not wish to entertain another round of talks 
concerning allocative mechanisms unless new evidence is presented to show 
clearly that the criteria governing selection of a funding mechanism should be 
altered. 
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Part III: 
Academic Functions of the Universities 


Undergraduate Instruction 


The Growth and Decline of Enrolment 


As outlined in the Introduction to Council’s Fourth Annual Report, the universities 
of Ontario have just pased through a remarkable period of growth in which accessi- 
bility was a major government objective. The universities were asked to provide 
places for all qualified applicants and they did so. Since 1960 the growth of the 
18-24 age group has been approximately 108%. In addition to the increase in the 
number of young people of the usual age to attend university, the participation rate 
also increased. Full-time undergraduate university attendance expressed as a per- 
centage of the 18-24 age group increased from 5.4% in 1960 to a high of 13% 
in 1975-76. 

From all appearances the number of full-time undergraduate students in attend- 
ance at Ontario universities has fallen since 1976-77 and may continue to fall until 
at least 1995-96. Although the number of people in the 18-24 age group will con- 
tinue to increase until 1982-83, the participation rate has already declined from the 
13% achieved in 1975-76 to an estimated 11.5% in 1978-79. This decline in the 
participation rate is a matter of concern in certain quarters. Indeed, Council heard 
arguments during the Spring of 1978 that steps should be taken to increase attend- 
ance at universities to meet Canada’s long run need for increasing numbers of 
people educated at the university level. On the other hand, Council is aware of 
opinions to the effect that university education has been oversold in recent years 
and that steps should be taken to make other forms of education and training more 
attractive. 

The fact is that university education in Ontario is already widely accessible to 
individuals who can meet university admission requirements. Although a significant 
proportion of young men and women have the opportunity and qualifications to 
attend university, many are choosing not to do so. It has also been suggested that 
young people from some socio-economic backgrounds elect not to enrol in sec- 
ondary school programs that would enable them to enter university. To the extent 
that this is deemed an example of denial of accessibility, it is one that should be 
addressed at the primary and secondary school levels. As long as financial assist- 
ance is available to university students regardless of socio-economic background, 
the decision to attend must clearly be a matter of individual choice. 

The current position on part-time studies is that enrolment is declining in this 
area also. It is not easy to predict the future in this sector. During the past two 
decades the attention of the university system has, of necessity, been directed 
primarily to providing places for full-time students. As the universities shift their 
focus to providing opportunities for potential part-time students, and as the number 
of people in the age group 25-35 grows, (a large percentage of part-time students 
is in this age bracket), the enrolment in part-time studies of all kinds could increase. 
However, it would take large percentage increases to offset the declines expected 
in full-time enrolment. For example, to offset a decline of one full-time student 
would normally require five additional part-time course registrations. 

The Tables in Appendix III-1 present some general data on undergraduate en- 
rolment patterns. An examination of the decline in undergraduate enrolment that 
has already occurred in the system brings to light a number of interesting facts: the 
undergraduate enrolment decline is concentrated primarily in the Arts and Scien- 
. ces; the decline experienced in 1977-78 occurred primarily in the freshman year; 
undergraduate enrolment declines were not distributed evenly among the universi- 
ties; and, the enrolment decline experienced in university undergraduate programs 
was not duplicated at Ryerson, the Ontario College of Art or in the Colleges of 
Applied Arts and Technology. First year applications for entry in Fall 1978, based 
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on the latest available information, indicate that in general the same pattern of 
enrolment change may occur in 1978-79. 

As a general principle Council believes that the universities, individually and 
collectively, must be responsive to changes in the level of student demand for 
undergraduate education. A diminishing supply of students will undoubtedly have 
an impact on the institutions within Council’s purview. Accordingly, Council now 
turns its attention to the following specific areas of undergraduate instruction: 
Professional Programs, Polytechnic Instruction, Part-time Studies, and Arts and 
Science. 


Undergraduate Professional Programs 


Students are usually admitted into undergraduate professional programs in their 
freshman year (like Engineering) or at some point in their undergraduate studies 
(like Medicine and Law). Many of the professional programs have enrolment ceil- 
ings and most enjoy a student demand which exceeds their capacity (e.g. 6 ap- 
plicants for each medical school admission). 

There is one notable exception to the rule of high demand for professional pro- 
grams, namely, Bachelor of Education programs. While this may be a source of 
considerable concern to the Faculties of Education, Council, from a public interest 
perspective, finds this development encouraging. The market for new teachers in 
Ontario has decreased markedly with the declines in the number of elementary 
and secondary students. Evidence suggests that there may be a general winding 
down in these educational sectors, and Council thus takes reassurance from the 
indications that student demand for the B.Ed. appears to be taking cognizance of 
the employment situation. Indeed, current developments in Education programs 
suggest that the ‘‘marketplace’”’ approach can and does work for professional 
undergraduate programs, although there may be time lags before student demand 
fully reflects the availability of jobs for graduates. 

Although Education has been cited as an example of a professional field in which 
student demand has begun to reflect changes in the marketplace, it must be re- 
membered that demand for teachers is relatively easy to predict given that the 
number of teachers needed is a function of demographic trends. In most other 
professional areas, however, it is much more difficult to forecast society's need 
for graduates. This factor alone makes it imperative that a very close watch be 
kept on student demand and the need for professional graduates. 

Without begging questions about the validity and accuracy of manpower fore- 
casting, Council has begun to wonder whether the enrolment levels in profes- 
sional programs other than Education are appropriate. Is there any way to assess 
whether enough graduates are being produced in the various professional fields? 
In which professional areas, if any, are too many graduates entering the work force 
each year, and vice versa? Are there likely to be shifts into new “professional” 
areas? Council would be particularly interested in hearing from the universities the 
extent to which the professions heavily oriented toward public sector employment 
(e.g. Nursing, Library Science, Social Work) can expect declines in demand? 
Should fewer graduates in these fields be entering the marketplace given general 
expectations of declines in public sector hirings? 

Council poses these questions with three thoughts in mind. First, if undergraduate 
professional programs maintain current enrolment levels, there may be a gradual 
change in the character of some institutions as Arts and Science enrolment de- 
clines. Second, in those professional areas where enrolment controls are not exer- 
cised by agencies outside the system, universities might increase professional 
enrolments as an offset against enrolment declines in other programs. Third, if 
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there are indications that the universities are producing an over-supply of profes- 
sionals in some fields, attention should be given to reducing the number of profes- 
sional graduates. 

'Undergraduate professional programs are expensive to operate. The applied 
training received by students in professional programs naturally tends to foster the 
expectation that graduates from these programs will find employment in their fields. 
It is, therefore, in the public interest for Council to expect COU and the individual 
institutions to monitor developments in this area as they affect the university, the 
professions and the student. 


Polytechnic Instruction 


Polytechnic programs are treated here as a separate category. Ryerson Poly- 
technical Institute is the only centre for polytechnic degree education in Ontario 
and, as well, offers programs leading to certificates and diplomas in applied arts, 
technology, and business. Demand for admission to Ryerson continues to exceed 
the number of annual admissions. 

There is ongoing discussion as to the potential desirability of expanding poly- 
technical education in Ontario. From the viewpoint of the university system it might 
be desirable to encourage some universities with neighbouring Colleges of Applied 
Arts and Technology to develop and offer joint programs leading to applied ba- 
chelor’s degrees. On the surface this approach might: (1) allow universities with 
sharply decreased Arts and Science enrolment to use excess physical Capacity for 
polytechnic offerings; (2) use existing university faculty, who might otherwise be 
considered redundant, to offer the arts and science components of the polytechnic 
education; and, (3) improve accessibility to polytechnic programs. It should be 
noted here, however, that while arts and science courses taught at Ryerson may 
appear to be the same as those taught at universities, in actual fact there is a funda- 
mental difference in approach. In order to have university faculty teach arts and 
Science courses within a polytechnic framework, there would need to be significant 
curricular revamping and a true commitment to the polytechnic concept. 

As desirable as a move to applied arts and technology degree offerings may 
seem, Council urges the exercise of caution and careful planning before any 
polytechnic expansion is undertaken. At present the ratio of qualified applicants 
to freshmen enrolment at Ryerson averages about 1.9: 1. Care must be taken not 
to open so many other programs that Ryerson’s viability is threatened, nor to in- 
fringe upon the technical program areas which are in the domain of the Colleges 
of Applied Arts and Technology. Even more consideration must be given to the 
students entering polytechnic programs. The need for polytechnic programs must 
be measured not only in terms of student demand, but also in terms of the job 
opportunities available for students completing these programs. New programs 
should only be started in those areas designated by Ryerson and its advisory 
councils (drawn from the business community) as having both excessive student 
demand and ample employment opportunities for additional graduates. For its 
part, Council would not approve funding for any new polytechnical programs 
without consulting Ryerson. 

In the final analysis it may well be found that society’s need. for polytechnic 
graduates may best be served by Ryerson exclusively. Indeed, the question may be 
asked as to whether it is appropriate to encourage or allow the expansion of a 
third stream of post-secondary education in Ontario of the kind described above 
when the entire post-secondary system will face the effects of a demographic 
downturn expected to begin in the early-1980’s. However, if it is the conclusion of 
all concerned, and especially Ryerson, that there now exists a great need to ex- 
pand polytechnic programs and accessibility in Ontario, consideration must be 
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given as to how this expansion should be carried out. Should all polytechnic ex- 
pansion be left up to Ryerson, or should other institutions be involved? 

If it can be proven that polytechnic expansion is needed in Ontario, it will also be 
important to determine where it should occur. Many believe that the successful 
polytechnic is a strictly urban phenomenon, and that a large metropolitan area is 
the only place in which the proper blend of student demand, student employment 
and external business community input into the actual programming, can be found. 
If the expansion is to take place in a non-metropolitan area, would Lakehead beckon 
as the institution most suited to offer polytechnic programs in addition to its regu- 
lar university programs, given the diploma courses it already offers? 


Undergraduate Part-Time Studies 


Now, as in the past, Council does not attempt to forecast likely enrolment trends 
in the area of part-time studies. Dr. J. Porter of Carleton University is currently 
studying part-time students and his findings may well shed some light on the 
reasons for, and patterns of, part-time attendance. In any case, it is important to 
remember that universities face rugged competition in the part-time arena — from 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology, correspondence courses, interest courses 
offered in evenings by Boards of Education, and the like. Hence, it may be faulty 
to assume that universities will be able to absorb, through growth in part-time en- 
rolment, the excess capacity which will result from declining full-time enrolment. 


Undergraduate Arts and Science 


It has been suggested that as the pool of eligible potential undergraduate students 
shrinks, universities will be motivated by the so-called “per student” funding 
formula (although greatly modified by averaging and discounting enrolment change) 
to compete among themselves for students. Competition could take many forms: 
stepped-up recruitment activities; more flexible admission standards; financial in- 
centives to entice students to enrol (like reduced or free tuition, more generous 
scholarships, etc.); or, even mounting of popular but academically unsound pro- 
grams. Council does not consider that the funding formula, with its fixed base, 
averaging and discounts on enrolment change, will lead universities to undertake 
excessive measures to attract students. Provided all can compete on approxi- 
mately the same basis, and provided standards are not eroded, it is hard to imagine 
how competition can be viewed as a major threat to the system. In the final analysis 
the healthiest and highest quality programs will continue to be those which under- 
take ongoing self-analysis and constant improvement, and competition, be it for 
students or funding, is a significant motivating factor in this process. 

At the same time, it is important to remember that enrolment is unlikely to de- 
cline evenly across the system. Unless some institutions are unable to moderate 
their enrolment declines and eventually stabilize Arts and Science enrolments, 
they will soon find themselves in very serious circumstances. Those institutions, 
on the other hand, which currently enjoy high levels of student demand, and those 
with professional programs, are probably not going to be as concerned with falling 
undergraduate Arts and Science enrolments because the rate of overall under- 
graduate decline will be dampened. 

What then, if anything, should be done about declining undergraduate Arts and 
Science enrolment? 

The setting in which Ontario’s universities must come to grips with this problem 
is one characterized by a relatively “free market’ situation with respect to the 
distribution of students among institutions and by a mechanism for allocating Gov- 
ernment grants among the institutions which reflects enrolment levels but is highly 
desensitized to sudden changes in institutional enrolment levels. For its part, 
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Council would not be inclined to tamper with either of these characteristics for a 
variety of reasons. 

The Operating Grants Formula with respect to undergraduate programs provides 
a very important element of public accountability through linking levels of sup- 
port to levels of enrolment. At the same time, Council designed this allocative 
mechanism to provide the institutions with considerable fiscal protection against 
sudden enrolment declines. The stabilization feature of the formula is such that 
even if an institution’s enrolment went to zero, funding based on 50% of its aver- 
age enrolment in 1974-75, 1975-76 and 1976-77 would be guaranteed. Despite this 
protection, there remains the possibility that institutions might be able to convince 
Government to provide special ‘bail-out’ funding in the event of a drastic enrol- 
ment decline. Council has grave concern about the effects that an action of this 
sort would have on the will of other institutions to cope with the difficult circum- 
stances that will confront all in the coming years. 

Council believes that retaining the relatively free ‘‘marketplace”’ with respect to 
the distribution of undergraduate Arts and Science students among institutions 
has a good deal of basic appeal. In the first place, it respects the Ontario tradition 
of institutional autonomy. Secondly, in a situation of overall enrolment decline 
this approach might well hasten the advent of institutional differentiation along lines 
of program specialization. 

During the Spring, 1978 hearings Council found that the concept of planning 
appropriate undergraduate Arts and Science enrolment levels was favoured in 
some quarters. Council, for its part, would question the desirability of such a policy. 
In the first place, regardless of who would be given the responsibility for the setting 
of institutional targets, the question of how would have to be addressed. 

It must be remembered that enrolment projections at the system level in Ontario, 
even those made for one year into the future, have been notoriously inaccurate. 
If quotas for each institution were to be rigidly stated, and if the system enrolment 
expectations turned out to be too low, there would be a real danger that qualified 
students might be denied entry to undergraduate Arts and Science programs. 
Setting institutional enrolment quotas would also potentially violate Ontario’s tra- 
dition of free student choice, and in turn might well exacerbate the enrolment de- 
cline situation. For example, if a student were unable to enrol in the institution and 
program of his choice, he or she might decide against attending university. 

Council now turns its attention to ways in which excess system capacity for 
undergraduate Arts and Science students might be reduced to reflect more closely 
the expected levels of student demand. The options considered must respect the 
probability that the Government will wish to ensure that all universities in Ontario 
continue to offer some services. In this context it must be remembered that at the 
local level universities have a special social impact. They have become important 
to their adjacent communities, particularly in smaller centres, for a variety of 
reasons. Universities are labour-intensive, and as a result offer a community 
employment possibilities and consumer spending. University purchases also stimu- 
late the local economy. A university provides status and prestige to a community 
and, as well, expands the cultural activities available to its citizens. Finally, uni- 
versities in smaller centres and in Northern areas improve accessibility for students 
in the region generally, and in some instances, for students living nearby who 
wish to, or must live at home. Because these considerations are ‘““community spe- 
cific’, they tend to lead many to believe that an area-based legislature will not 
close any university. Accordingly, institutional closure is very likely an unrealistic 
solution to the enrolment problem. 

This suggests three options which might be adopted. The first would reduce 
system capacity for undergraduate Arts and Science students through satellite 
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campus rationalization. The second would involve the merger of undergraduate 
programs at adjacent institutions. The final option would call for differentiation of 
undergraduate roles and offerings. 

Council realizes that these options are not the only ones available, nor are they 
considered to be mutually exclusive. Rather, they are examined as ways, taken 
singly or in combination, of addressing a university system problem. Each option 
has direct implications for institutional autonomy and system control structures 
which are addressed in a later section of this paper. 


Satellite Campus Rationalization: The first approach involves closing or modifying 
the functions of a small number of campuses without threatening the existence of 
the parent university, and without eliminating university level educational oppor- 
tunities for the region served by the particular Campus in question. 

Regarding satellite campus closure, examples which immediately come to mind 
are the University of Toronto’s undergraduate Campuses at Scarborough and 
Erindale, and York University’s Glendon College. If system rationalization is needed 
at the undergraduate level to reflect decreased student demand, is it appropriate 
to have five four-year undergraduate Arts and Science Campuses in Metropolitan 
Toronto? Could some, or all, of the satellite campuses be closed without jeopardiz- 
ing the parent institutions? If closure is not the answer, could the functions of these 
campuses be modified to assist in the system’s need for reduced undergraduate 
Capacity? 

‘Council also sees a need to ensure that, at the undergraduate Arts and Science 
level, care be taken to avoid further build-up of fixed instructional resources (par- 
ticularly tenured faculty) that could soon represent a serious element of excess 
Capacity in the system. This could involve reorganization of an institution with 
multiple affiliated institutions to enhance flexibility for responding to changing 
demands without adding to overall physical or faculty capacity. For example, 
Laurentian and its affiliated university colleges might be integrated into a Uni- 
versity of Northeastern Ontario, with four, or even more, campuses to serve the 
needs of the region. Faculty would be assigned, and programs offered, on a pro- 
tem basis in response to local needs. In this way the satellite campuses, and off- 
Campus operations, could continue to provide the same, or better, educational 
Opportunities for the region that the affiliates now serve, but the institution as a 
whole would have more flexibility to respond to changes in student demand. This 
type of approach would not necessarily reduce the cost of providing university 
education in Northeastern Ontario. However, it would be in keeping with other 
efforts to rationalize the system and might well avoid future problems of regional 


excess Capacity or program proliferation should the affiliates continue to develop 
along individual institutional lines. 


Merging Undergraduate Arts and Science Programs: At geographically proximate 
institutions, one could visualize a situation where, if enrolment declined sufficiently, 
Only the mass of a combined student body would be adequate to allow main- 
tenance of a broad spectrum of Program offerings. Council has already heard the 
views of Waterloo and Wilfrid Laurier, Carleton and Ottawa on the subject of 


merger, but nonetheless finds the concept of undergraduate program merger of 
continuing interest. 


Institutional Role Differentiation at the Undergraduate Level: Council believes that, 
generally speaking, undergraduate role differentiation must be considered in the 
broader context of institutional role differentiation, and has turned its attention 
to this question in a later section of this paper. Nonetheless it is appropriate at this 
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juncture to raise one option for differentiation that is specific to undergraduate 
programs, namely, elimination of high cost honours programs in areas of speciali- 
zation where demand declines. Council would be most interested in hearing insti- 
tutional views on this option, and the cost savings that might result. As well, would 
independent institutional action along these lines necessitate increased involve- 
ment of the collectivity in the undergraduate area to ensure that in the system as a 
whole there would remain adequate coverage of specializations in four-year under- 
graduate programs? 

Finally, in order to put the above discussion in proper perspective, we must keep 
in mind the objectives of Arts and Science undergraduate education. As in all other 
sectors of post-secondary education in Ontario, the prime objective is the provision 
of high quality education. In Arts and Science, the prime objective is specifically 
the provision of high general education. Before the decline began in 1977-78, Arts 
and Science experienced a large increase in enrolment. There are two possible 
reasons for this: (i) there were many people who wanted a general education; and 
(ii) many people thought it would lead to a good job. With respect to (i), Council 
believes Arts and Science education has served that purpose. However, regarding 
(ii), an Arts and Science education is not the road to riches for many. The universi- 
ties must make it quite clear, especially at this time when they are attempting to 
cope with large declines in Arts and Sciénce enrolment, that the primary purpose 
of an Arts and Science education is to provide a high quality general education, and 
not specific job training. 


In the foregoing pages, Council has addressed, rather specifically, the problems of 
declining undergraduate enrolment and possible ways of coping with this decline. 
It now invites institutional responses to the issues and questions raised. 

For its part Council is of the opinion that institutions should be left to adjust their 
operations to bring them into line with changes in demand for their services, and 
should be able to live within the resources provided through the current allocative 
mechanisms even in the event of severe enrolment drops. Despite the problems 
associated with likely enrolment declines and funding levels, the universities should 
be able to achieve the undergraduate goals of developing a more educated popu- 
lace and educating and training people for the professions. Furthermore, provided 
the institutions are able to find the correct solutions to their problems, the quality 
of undergraduate programs in Ontario will be maintained. 


Graduate Instruction 


The graduate sector of the Ontario university system differs from other areas of 
university affairs in that its evolution has been characterized by a degree of con- 
trol not found elsewhere. It has always been believed that graduate education is so 
important and so costly a venture that it has required this careful planning and co- 
ordination. Each year Council has issued an advisory memorandum on graduate 
planning. In addition, graduate program planning has proved to be an important 
subject of discussion during the annual meetings of Council, the individual uni- 
versities and the Council of Ontario Universities (COU). 

Therefore, even though the problems of declining enrolment and constrained 
funding which now face the graduate sector are the same as those which are being 
experienced in all other sectors, the solutions cannot be sought in the same way. 
In order to understand fully the situation and to determine ways of coping with it, 
one must be aware of the way in which the graduate enterprise has developed. For 
this reason, Council presents a summary of the evolution of the graduate sector up 
to this point before addressing the problems of the immediate future. 
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Historical Background 
In the early 1960’s existing institutions were expanded and new ones created in 
response to rapidly increasing needs and demands of society. The graduate sector, 
responding quickly to both the growing need for post-secondary educators and 
the pressure to expand research in Canada, was far from exempt from this tremend- 
ous growth and in fact surpassed the rate of growth of the undergraduate sector. 
It must be understood, however, that graduate studies began its enrolment growth 
from a disproportionately low base. Thus the increase in numbers of graduate stu- 
dents that was achieved in the growth years was not out of line with the increases 
at the undergraduate level. Indeed, growth in graduate studies was strongly sup- 
ported by government, as was shown by the introduction of a system of Extended 
Graduate Program grants to help universities cope with the expansion. Also, the 
Province of Ontario Graduate Fellowship Program was introduced to aid graduate 
students who wished to pursue a career in post-secondary teaching. Although the 
government encouraged and financially supported this expansion, it did not inter- 
fere with the actual process. The responsibility for the careful planning of new pro- 
grams of high quality was left to the universities. University autonomy, which has 
always been a basic characteristic of the Ontario university system, was respected. 

By the mid-1960’s there was growing concern over the pattern of development in 
the graduate sector. In 1965 a commission was appointed to study this develop- 
ment, and in 1966 the Report of the Committee to Study the Development of Grad- 
uate Programs in Ontario (Spinks Report) was published. Perhaps the most well- 
known recommendation contained in the report was that the University of Ontario 
should be formed. However, because of the value attached to maintaining the dis- 
tinctive personalities of Ontario’s universities, this recommendation found little sup- 
port. The report did, however, contain many other recommendations of a less ex- 
treme nature. In some respects, the Spinks Report can be viewed as somewhat of 
a turning point in the development of graduate studies in Ontario. Until the time 
of publication of the report, the responsibility for the development of graduate pro- 
grams was in the hands of the individual universities. After 1966, however, there 
began a move towards system-wide cooperation and coordinated graduate plan- 
ning. 

The first step in the evolution of cooperative graduate program planning was the 
introduction of the appraisals system. The main goal of the appraisals system was 
the assurance of academic quality. The Committee on University Affairs (CUA) 


Strongly supported the appraisals process, as is evidenced by the following ex- 
cerpt from its 1967 report. 


This system provides the first and perhaps most critical test for a graduate 
Program — academic quality. The structure of the system and the use of 
external judges seems to provide for the utmost objectivity and fairness. 


However, although CUA supported the appraisals process, it felt that a satisfactory 
appraisal in itself was not sufficient for the approval of new programs. 


Appraisal is a necessary step in determining the feasibility of inaugurating 


a new graduate program, but it is not a sufficient criterion. Tests of need 
must also be applied.2 


In this report the Committee also spoke of “effective rationalization of effort and 
resource allocation” and “more effective communication among the universities 


1 Report of the Committee on University Affairs 1967, p. 24 
2 Report of the Committee on University Affairs 1967, p. 25 
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and with the Committee on University Affairs.”” Even at that time of prosperity for 
the universities, the questions of academic quality, need, prevention of duplication, 
and cooperation were being addressed. While recognizing that these were im- 
portant aspects of graduate planning, the Committee cautioned against the possible 
threat that too much control might pose to the system and to the principle of auto- 
nomy. 


In encouraging the development of graduate work in Ontario it is impera- 
tive that programs of such cost and importance be of high quality and 
carefully planned. Rapid but controlled growth, reasonable enough as a 
concept, presents certain challenges to traditional patterns of interaction 
and to fundamental notions of university autonomy.? 


The next major stage in the evolution of coordinated, system-wide graduate 
planning was the formation of discipline groups which were concerned with grad- 
uate planning by discipline across the system, rather than for each university sepa- 
rately. In 1968 the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning (ACAP) was created. 
ACAP was given the task of advising and aiding in the development of these dis- 
cipline groups. A concise description of the development of discipline groups and 
ACAP can be found in Advisory Memorandum 75-lV.2 It is important to note here, 
however, that since their initiation they have come to play important roles in the 
development of the graduate program planning process in Ontario. 

During the growth period much concern was expressed over the rapidly rising 
cost of the expansion. For this reason, in 1971 the Ontario Government placed an 
embargo on funding of all new graduate programs. This embargo was later modi- 
fied to include only those disciplines which were felt to be in danger of over-expand- 
ing. ACAP was given the responsibility for the planning studies to be done in the 
embargoed disciplines. 

By 1975, much concern was being expressed over the enrolment sensitivity of 
the graduate funding formula. It was felt by many that a funding formula which was 
less enrolment-sensitive would be more appropriate in the graduate area. In view 
of the importance of the graduate funding mechanism, Council invited the uni- 
versities, during the 1975 Spring hearings, to offer their views on how the formula 
might be revised. Council also recognized that any formula revision of this kind 
would require careful consideration of all aspects of graduate work in Ontario. 
Accordingly, in Advisory Memorandum 75-V, # Council recommends to the Min- 
ister that the graduate funding formula be suspended for 1976-77 and 1977-78. 
This recommendation was later modified to include 1978-79. This “freeze”, as it 
came to be known, served the dual purpose of affording Council the time in which 
to make a thorough examination of graduate funding, and providing the universities 
with the opportunity to assess their priorities and plan graduate work, both at the 
institutional and the system-wide level, without the financial pressures of an enrol- 
ment-sensitive funding mechanism. 

While the period of formula suspension has provided both Council and the uni- 
versities with the opportunities outlined above, it has also come to play an even 
more important role in the evolution of the graduate sector in Ontario. During the 
freeze two very important developments have taken place: the reformulation of the 
appraisals process by COU, and the determination, by OCUA, of the approach to 
be taken to graduate planning in the first quinquennium, 1979-80 to 1983-84. 


1 Report of the Committee on University Aftairs 1967, p. 23 
2 Ontario Council on University Affairs, Second Annual Report 1975-76, p. 26 
3 Ontario Council on University Affairs, Second Annual Repart 1975-76, p. 34 
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In 1977, COU presented newly revised by-laws pertaining to the graduate plan- 
ning/appraisals process. These modifications place a much greater emphasis on 
quality than had previously existed in the planning process, and above all, ensure 
that all existing graduate programs in all disciplines will be subjected to rigorous 
quality appraisals. These revisions have been approved of and supported by Coun- 
cil. As yet, however, no discipline reviews have been completed under the new 
procedures. Council is anxiously awaiting the results of the implementation of the 
new procedures. 

The abovementioned planning/appraisals modifications apply mainly to existing 
graduate programs. With respect to new programs, Council, in Advisory Memo- 
randum 77-VII,! developed strict criteria for their approval. These criteria have been 
developed in accordance with the goals Council has established for the graduate 
sector for the first quinquennium, 1979-80 to 1983-84. It is not Council’s intention to 
reiterate these objectives and criteria here, but rather to stress that they are based 
primarily on the aspects of quality and need, which are so important in graduate 
education. 


The Future 


The situation facing the university system as it enters the first quinquennium is one 
which creates much cause for concern. As can be seen in the tables in Appendix 
III-2 graduate enrolment is in decline, and this decline is expected to continue. 
Continuing enrolment decline, when combined with the constrained funding which 
is being experienced by all sectors of the university system, leads Council to ask a 
fundamental question: will the controls now in existence be sufficient to ensure 
the maintenance of a high quality graduate enterprise in Ontario? At present the 
Council does not know whether the new planning/appraisals processes will be 
rigorous enough to eliminate all of the existing graduate programs which are of less 
than good quality. Nor can Council be sure that COU will adopt a stricter stand than 
heretofore regarding the funding of new graduate programs in line with the funding 
criteria established in Advisory Memorandum 77-VII. Council is, however, in the 
process of formulating new funding allocation mechanisms which are geared to 
promoting system-wide stability in the face of declining enrolment. 

Council will continue to watch with great interest the progress of graduate plan- 

ning in Ontario and hopes that the new procedures regarding both existing and 
proposed graduate programs will be sufficient to ensure the continued develop- 
ment of a high quality graduate enterprise. The maintenance of high quality graduate 
Programs and the elimination of poor quality programs has always been a prime 
objective of the university system. Now, more than ever, it is absolutely essential 
that this objective be realized through the agencies of COU and ACAP and using 
the criteria and objectives iterated by Council. Council is committed to awaiting 
the outcome of the control procedures before taking further action but would not 
hesitate to introduce further controls, should there be any indication that they are 
necessary. 
_ Council does not believe that the situation in the graduate sector at present stands 
in the way of achieving the university system’s goals. However, questions of con- 
trol and planning mechanisms aside, Council is concerned that graduate rationali- 
zation and disciplinary evolution have been considered in isolation. Council be- 
lieves that future rationalization and planned evolution must take into account the 
Interaction between the graduate and undergraduate sectors and the institutional 
profiles which thus emerge. Accordingly, Council now turns its attention to the 
subject of rationalization through institutional role differentiation. 


1 Ontario Council on University Affairs, Fourth Annual Report 1977-78, p. 55 
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Institutional Role Differentiation 


The concept of institutional role differentiation in the Ontario university system is 
one that has been cited often, in recent years, as a desirable aim. With a future 
of falling demand for university level instruction combined with fiscal stringency, 
the attractiveness of institutional role differentiation is likely to grow, at least from 
the perspectives of the public and the government, as a way in which system re- 
source commitments might be brought into line with student demand levels through 
elimination of duplication and through consolidation. 

From its own perspective Council believes that considerable institutional dif- 
ferentiation already exists in Ontario. This is due in part to the way in which the 
universities evolved, and in part to the regulatory processes that have had a bearing 
on new program initiatives during the past decade. The current differentiation 
among institutions in Ontario occurs through a combination of disciplinary em- 
phasis and breadth of instructional offerings. Some universities are known for par- 
ticular disciplinary strengths, some for the breadth of professional schools and some 
for their regional or other character. Of course, there is duplication of programs in 
the system. To some extent this is necessitated by the nature of a university and 
the way in which Ontario’s universities evolved as independent institutions. Coun- 
cil’s concerns with unnecessary duplication at the graduate level have led it to 
encourage the system to examine and begin to resolve this problem during the first 
graduate planning quinquennium. Moreover, Council believes that there remains 
some scope for increased role differentiation among the universities based on dis- 
ciplinary emphasis and level and range of instructional offerings. Without pre- 
judging which institutions might fall into each, Council suggests the following four 
categories: 


1. Institutions oriented primarily toward undergraduate Arts and Science, with 
few, if any, undergraduate professional programs and no graduate programs. 


2. Institutions oriented primarily toward undergraduate Arts and Science and 
selected undergraduate professional programs. Institutions falling into this 
category might have, as well, limited offerings at the master’s level to meet 
specific regional needs and opportunities. 


3. Institutions which offer a broad range of programs at the undergraduate and 
master’s levels, including professional programs, with doctoral programs in 
fields restricted to the institution’s particular strengths in one or two graduate 
sectors. 


4. Institutions which offer a broad range of programs at all levels of instruction. 
Programs at the graduate level would likely be offered in each of the four 
general graduate divisions, but not necessarily in all disciplines. 


Council will be interested in hearing from the universities the extent to which 
further role differentiation along the lines suggested might be a feasible and ap- 
propriate solution to the system’s dual problems of enrolment decline and fiscal 
stringency. For its own part Council does indeed feel that movement in these direc- 
tions would assist in the effective utilization of public funds through elimination of 
‘areas of unnecessary duplication. Because the foregoing discussion has been 
motivated by considerations of declining enrolment and stringent funding, insti- 
tutional role differentiation is examined solely in the context of instructional offer- 
ings. In responding to Council’s thoughts on this subject the universities should 
elaborate upon the extent to which the research and public service functions would 
be influenced by institutional role differentiation along instructional program lines. 

Any consideration of institutional role differentiation immediately generates a 
host of questions. Can effective differentiation be achieved through independent 
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institutional decision-making? If not, who should determine each institution’s role 
in the system and through what means? Questions of this nature in turn raise funda- 
mental questions of control mechanisms and structures, university autonomy and 
public accountability, all of which are discussed in Part IV of this paper. 


Research 


As stated in an early section of this paper, research is a vital function of the uni- 
versity. In Canada, research in the universities has been supported by both the 
federal and provincial governments. The federal support has been provided primarily 
through the national granting agencies, the National Research Council, the Medical 
Research Council and Canada Council. Using NRC as an example, it is clear that 
two features of that agency’s policy have been essential to the maintenance of 
quality and the level of research in Canadian universities. First, NRC has provided 
the necessary mechanism for peer judgment of research. The funds have gone to 
competent researchers and meritorious projects regardless of which university 
housed the project. An important product of the policy is that universities have been 
assisted in identifying their strengths, and centres of international reputation have 
emerged. Second, some funds have been provided to all universities in the form of 
special grants because NRC recognized the need for research at every institution. 

Provincial support for research has been provided through the normal operating 
grants and as operating grants have increased, so has the funding for research. 
For example, the number of full-time faculty increased substantially over the last 
20 years and faculty members are normally paid both to teach and to do research. 
Also, the Government of Ontario has supported research in the universities through 
direct grants or contracts. The Ministry of Agriculture and Food contract with the 
University of Guelph is an example of such an arrangement which appears to be 
beneficial to both parties. Research funds also come to the universities from founda- 
tions and through the proceeds of lotteries, as we!l as other assorted avenues. 

Although the level of research activity in the universities and in Canada gen- 
erally has increased in the past 20 years, it is still significantly below the level of 
most industrialized countries. At present, the total Canadian expenditure for re- 
search and development is equal to 0.9% of the gross domestic product (G.D.P.) 
as compared with 2.3% for Holland and Germany and 2.5% for the U.S.A. The in- 
dustrial sector accounts for one-third of our expenditure on research and develop- 
ment while the remaining two-thirds is spent by governments and the universities. 

The promotion of research has been a difficult task in Canada. The national 
granting agencies have been sympathetic and supportive of research in the uni- 
versities and governments themselves have conducted a significant amount of 
research. On the industrial front, however, there has been little incentive for Cana- 
dian companies to be actively involved in research and development. Some have 
built up research Programs of a substantial nature but others have been content to 
Import their technology from elsewhere. In Canada, unlike the situation in many 
developed countries, industry has made only limited use of the research capacity 
of the universities. 

The need for research in a country trying to promote industrial growth appears 
to be obvious and yet no national priority has been given to research until very 
recently. It is difficult to understand the past Canadian attitude as far as applied 
research and development is concerned. It is not as difficult to understand our 
restricted funding for basic research because in some minds it is thought to be not 
very useful. There is no immediate impact from basic research but over a period of 
$i it shapes our thinking about technology, our environment and our culture. 
niormation obtained yesterday fits with new information gained today and the 
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pyramid of knowledge grows step by step. The accumulated new knowledge and 
new techniques become the basis upon which industry and culture develop. 

The rather sad state of research in Canada today has apparently been recognized 
at long last by the Government of Canada. It is clear from the initiatives proposed 
by the Ministry of State for Science and Technology (MOSST) that an attempt is 
being made to increase the amount of research done in Canadian industry, to in- 
crease collaborative efforts between universities and industry and to encourage 
research on matters of national priority. Included among the initiatives proposed, 
of particular interest to the universities, were: 


(a) a national target for research and development expenditures of 1.5% of 
G.D.P. by 1983 (but with unstated manpower implications); 


(6) a $3 million program under Canada Works to create jobs for scientific and 
technical personnel to undertake research projects in universities at the 
request of Canadian firms; 


(c) establishment, over the next two years, of up to 5 regional university-based 
Industrial Research and Innovation Centres (IRIC) with $2 million being made 
available this year; 


(d) creation of Centres of Excellence on a regional basis to achieve better in- 
tegration of government, university and industrial research capacity that will 
be based on the natural and human resources of each area; and, 


(e) an increase of $10 million this year in the budgets of the granting councils 
for university research in areas of national concern. 


The measures listed above, taken in addition to the incentives contained in the 
last Government of Canada budget, should stimulate research in the universities. 
It is hoped that the universities will be responsive to the government proposals in- 
volving joint research efforts with industry. Several universities already appear to 
have begun to develop closer ties with industry and the funds provided by govern- 
ment should be an added stimulus. Also, increased funding for research proposals 
on subjects of national priority should be welcomed by the universities since they 
responded very favourably last year to the NRC initiatives in this area. 


The Current Concern 


Why is Council concerned about the level of research support in Canada? To under- 
stand the problem fully, it is necessary to look at the situation that prompted the 
June 1 announcements by MOSST. Industrial research is low in comparison to 
other countries. In addition, the gains made in promoting university research in the 
1960’s have been seriously eroded due to inflation in the 1970’s. What does the 
future hold? 

The figures shown in Part Il of this paper give some measure of the possible 
consequences for the universities of restricted funding. The universities will likely 
be forced to reduce faculty and staff complement to live within their income. As 
unpleasant as that will be to the university community, an even more serious con- 
sequence may be that very few new scientists and researchers will be able to find 
positions in universities or elsewhere. Most of the faculty members of the universi- 
ties and the scientists of research establishments in government and industry are 
below 45 years of age with years ahead of them before normal retirement. Because 
of the skewed age distribution and because of restricted funding for research in 
general and the universities in particular, Canada faces the serious problem of 


1 “Research and Development in Canada: A Discussion Paper’, Ministry of State for Science and 
Technology, June 1, 1978 
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having a whole generation of scientists with no place to use their talents. In the 
long run this situation could deter young people from entering graduate school and 
embarking upon careers in research. Canada could end up with one generation of 
scholars with no positions and the next generation of students with no interest in 
research because they perceived no employment opportunities. Naturally enough, 
the universities would like to be able to hire young people to stimulate research 
and maintain scholarship. Indeed, the availability of some new blood each year is 
essential to the good health of the universities. However, the availability of re- 
searchers to the universities is only part of the real concern, namely that well- 
qualified research persons should be given opportunities somewhere in Canada 
because the country needs the emphasis on research. 

It is essential that the research force in Canada be maintained and strengthened. 
There will be a critical need for renewal as the current researchers grow older. New 
manpower must be brought into the system through whatever initiatives are neces- 
sary. 

The important question at this time is whether in the opinion of the universities 
the new federal research initiatives are enough to alleviate their problems. If, 
through the increase in grants to the federal granting agencies and the industry- 
university schemes, the universities are able to hire enough young people in re- 
search positions one of Council’s main concerns about the future will be removed. 
Council believes that collectively and individually the universities should be analyz- 
ing the new proposals of the Government of Canada in terms of how many research 
positions will be available in conjunction with the increased funding. If the number 
is small, the universities might consider asking the federal granting councils to seek 
funds for several hundred five-year research career awards to be granted com- 
petitively. The recipients could be free to choose a Canadian university or other 
research establishment as long as the area of research was one designated as a 
national priority. 

As far as provincial support for research is concerned, it is clear from recent 
statements by the Premier of Ontario that the government is aware of the importance 
of research to a province whose economy is industrially based. Therefore, the 
possibility of further provincial initiatives in this area should not be discounted. 
Research could be stimulated in Ontario by several mechanisms including tax con- 
cessions to industry or by the establishment of a special industrial research fund 
by the province. Such a fund might be used to support projects which have been 
submitted jointly by industry and one or more universities. The projects themselves 
should, of course, be of direct importance to the industrial base of Ontario. 

From the foregoing, it will be clear that Council has serious concerns about the 
future of research in the universities and in Canada as a whole. The results of the 
new federal government initiatives should be monitored very closely over the next 
two or three years. If the research targets are not being reached, governments 
should have no hesitation in taking further steps to ensure a satisfactory research 
effort. As far as the universities are concerned, Council is interested in hearing 
from them about the adequacy and the implications of the special measures pro- 
posed by MOSST. Are the universities prepared to accept the new role that is en- 
visioned and can they accommodate to the implied shift towards more applied and 
less basic research? 

On a final note, Council states its Opinion that new funding from whatever source 
should not be used to promote graduate studies but to provide research associates 
and technicians. The graduate instructional enterprise does not need significant 
expansion at this time. The number of research positions must be increased so 


that persons who do graduate can contribute to the increased research effort so 
vital to the future of the country. 
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A university system without a high level of research cannot possibly fulfill its 
mandate to the public. However, as with the other academic functions of universi- 
ties, it does not follow that all should be involved in research to the same extent. 
Despite the importance of promoting research in all universities, a measure of 
priority should also be given to the development of major research centres in uni- 
versities with existing research strengths in the appropriate subjects. 
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Part IV: Autonomy and Control: 
Structural Alternatives 


During its 1978 hearings with the university community, Counci! was impressed, as 
never before, with the opposing views held by the institutions and provincial organi- 
zations alike concerning the appropriate roles and potential effectiveness of OCUA, 
the Council of Ontario Universities (COU), and COU’s affiliates such as the Ad- 
visory Committee on Academic Planning and the Ontario Council on Graduate 
Studies. As well, opinions varied widely on the subject of the general policy develop- 
ment and approval mechanisms that have evolved in the Ontario university sector. 
Indirectly, responses of the institutions and provincial organizations to the spe- 
cific questions and issues raised in this paper will provide commentary on the 
appropriateness of the structures which govern university affairs in Ontario. 


An important characteristic of Ontario’s universities is that most began as private 
institutions. Despite their having become predominantly dependent upon Govern- 
ment for financial support, the universities have not lost their individual traditions 
and characters, and have maintained very important links with the private sector. 
These links are vital to the health of our universities and our society. Individual and 
private giving permits the universities to offer a level of service that would be im- 
possible without this source of revenue. Equally important are the special relation- 
ships that exist between the institutions and their local communities. Strong com- 
munity involvement in the universities and equally strong university involvement in 
the local community are vital if the university is to retain relevance to the society 
it serves. 


In terms of their degree of independence, the institutions currently fall some- 
where between full autonomy and total Government control. Council’s purpose, in 
this section, is to bring to the fore issues related to the structure and the policy- 
setting processes as these affect the degree of independence enjoyed by Ontario’s 
universities. However, to deviate momentarily for illustrative purposes, Council 
would point out that there are already a number of areas where a university’s statu- 
tory independence to act is severely curtailed. An example with significance to the 
immediate fiscal future of the institutions concerns tuition fees. In effect, the de- 
termination of tuition fee levels has become a process in which these fees are 
treated as if they were a form of Provincial Government revenue: in recent years 
the Government has, de facto, set university tuition fees. This type of “‘lost’’ autono- 
my lies outside the realm of control structures which are discussed in this paper. 
Nonetheless, Council is aware of the extent to which controls of this nature are 
being imposed on the universities. 


Council believes that it is important for all concerned to keep a watching brief 
on the extent to which a balance is maintained between public accountability and 
institutional autonomy. As well, Council has a particular interest in assessing the 
value of its current role, and how this might be adapted in response to current 
problems. 

What may well be found, through institutional replies to Council’s questions, is 
that current structures and controls at the system level are unnecessary, and that 
what is indeed needed is less external control and more institutional autonomy — a 
return of the universities to the private sector. Alternatively, there may be indica- 
tions of a desire for full and direct central administrative and academic control of 
all institutions — a “University of Ontario” model. To Council it is obvious that the 
long history of continuity and gradual change in Ontario make it extremely unlikely 
that the structure and control of university affairs could undergo significant or rapid 
change. Hence Council now turns its attention to less radical options. Falling be- 
tween the two examples mentioned above there are at least four, more moderate, 
structural arrangements: the current model; the current structure with OCUA dis- 
continued; the current structure with a somewhat different role for OCUA involving 
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limited executive authority; and, finally, replacement of OCUA with a university 
grants commission. 


The Current Structure 

As mentioned earlier, the Ontario system has a rather singular arrangement at the 
government/university interface. The universities have virtually total autonomy in 
the area of academic affairs and are fully responsible for internal fiscal manage- 
ment. At the same time the institutions are almost totally dependent upon the Gov- 
ernment for their operating finances. Public accountability for the significant level 
of support given to the universities is ensured through the allocative formula used 
to distribute funds and the procedures in place to regulate which programs shall 
be eligible for funding. Council sits, as a buffer body, between the institutions and 
the Government. Its role is manifold — developing and advising the Government on 
general policy issues as well as specific matters, promoting liaison, and at the same 
time keeping some distance, between Government and the universities, and main- 
taining a public interest overview of developments in Ontario universities. 

A feature of the current arrangement is that through the presence of OCUA, and 
its advisory involvement in the policy development area, Government’s decisions 
with respect to the university system are considerably more public than might 
otherwise be the case. In giving its advice, OCUA spells out fully the rationale 
underlying its conclusions and, if Government rejects Council’s advice, reasons are 
usually given for the decision. Also, the current structure has appeal in that it has 
the flexibility to adapt, albeit gradually, to changes in the environment. For example, 
even in its brief life-span OCUA has taken on a considerably more interventionist 
role than that with which it began, and now has even gone so far as to set system 
Objectives and the rules to be followed by institutions in achieving system goals. 

On the other hand, the current structure might well be criticized on at least three 
grounds. First, the degree of autonomy enjoyed by the institutions might be seen 
in some quarters as a roadblock to effective and speedy system rationalization. 
Many believe that a great deal of rationalization is required in the system and that 
this indicates a need for a strong central authority to institute planned system-wide 
changes. Second, there is always the danger that Council’s advice might not be 
sought on matters of precedence-setting importance. Third, and finally, because the 
structure is somewhat relaxed and because OCUA lacks executive authority, insti- 
tutions may still approach Government directly for their own benefit. Government’s 
response to direct requests might potentially be contrary to whatever advice OCUA 
might give in light of system-wide considerations. 

Before proceeding to examine other structures which might be proposed for 
Ontario, Council would request responses to this analysis of the current arrange- 
ment. In particular, Council would like to Know whether the university community 
and Government feel that the current structure can be maintained and at the same 
time hasten and improve changes directed toward effective system rationalization. 
What should be the functions of a buffer which lacks executive authority? OCUA 
is tending, more and more, toward active involvement in the decision-making pro- 
cess as evidenced by its new role in the graduate program funding approval pro- 
cess. Has this been desirable? Are there other areas in which OCUA should in- 
crease its activities without actually taking on executive authority? 


Abolishing the Intermediary Body 


There is, of course, always the option of discontinuing OCUA and leaving the insti- 
tutions to deal directly with Government. In itself, this option would not necessarily 
alter the current degree of institutional autonomy or the latitude present in the 
system for local initiative and timely responses to local demands. To the extent 
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that OCUA provides a credible element of unbiased input to the decision-making 
process and assists in making the rationale for Government decisions more public, 
discontinuation of OCUA might jeopardize these features. Nonetheless, some insti- 
tutions might feel that Government responses would be accelerated in the absence 
of an intermediary body and that their individual interests would be better served 
by approaching Government directly with requests. 

To explore this option in the clearest of possible terms, Council poses the fol- 
lowing questions. Do the institutions see OCUA as a stumbling block between them- 
selves and Government? In the absence of an intermediary body like Council, how 
would the decision-making process take account of the public interest and system 
needs? How would the interests of the public and the system be protected against 
the effects of special political pleading? Would system rationalization be more 
rapid and effective if handled directly by the Ministry of Colleges and Universities? 
Would more direct Government involvement in university affairs threaten insti- 
tutional autonomy? 


Limited Executive Authority for the Intermediary 


This alternative and the next are put forward in response to criticism, received 
during Council’s 1978 hearings, that the Ontario university system lacks leadership. 
If this criticism is well-founded, it implies that COU, because it is a voluntary asso- 
ciation of institutions with differing vested interests, has severely limited effective- 
ness. For example, the collectivity is currently responsible for disciplinary plan- 
ning of programs at the graduate level. If it is generally felt to be true that the 
system lacks leadership, it might, then, be construed that effective leadership 
should reside with OCUA, since OCUA might be able to be more decisive, particu- 
larly with respect to issues involving rationalization. 

This option, then, posits a structure in which OCUA would be given limited 
executive authority for such specific matters as program approval, and would 
retain its advisory role vis-a-vis Government on major general issues such as total 
funding, accessibility, and the allocation of funds. Assessment of the need for 
Programs and other factors of public interest would be conducted entirely by OCUA. 
The role of COU and its affiliates would be that of ensuring program quality. 

Council has the impression that an approach of this type might find favour in 
some quarters, and hence poses the following, rather blunt, questions: What is the 
likelihood of Government giving OCUA even limited executive authority? Once 
given executive authority, could OCUA continue to act as a buffer and advisor with 
sufficient credibility in the eyes of both Government and the universities? Is the 
concept of “limited authority’ valid - what clout would OCUA need to have to 
enforce compliance with its plans? Can executive authority for program approval 
be separated from authority to allocate funds? What impact would an increase in 
executive authority for OCUA have on institutional autonomy? 


University Grants Commission 


A university grants commission may take many forms. Its functions and authority 
may be strictly limited or very extensive. For the purposes at hand, Council sets 
as the essential difference between the last option and this one, the addition to the 
intermediary body’s mandate of the authority to allocate funds among the insti- 
tutions. 

In practice, a university grants commission of this sort would dilute current insti- 
tutional autonomy to a considerable extent in that, through specific funding de- 
Cisions, it would become involved in planning at both the system and institutional 
levels. It would determine how many, and what type of, programs and students to 
fund at each institution. It would have advisory capacity in the area of global grant 
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support and other major policy issues over which Government would retain control, 
such as financial assistance for students. Institutions would continue to be self- 
administered in terms of hiring, determining program content, admissions, and the 
like. 

It must be clearly understood that, of the options considered, this represents the 
most radical departure from the present structure. Again, Council poses what it 
hopes are the key questions which must be asked if such a departure is contem- 
plated. Would a grants commission model secure system rationalization more 
effectively than the other options involving an intermediary body? Is the price, in 
terms of university autonomy, too high? Is it reasonable to expect that any gov- 
ernment in Ontario would ever approve this kind of approach given Ontario’s history 
of autonomous institutions? Could a university grants commission retain credibility 
as an unbiased advisor to Government? In the Ontario context, would it be possible 
for an intermediary body of this type to retain an arm’s length relationship with 
Government? 


In the foregoing, Council has outlined very briefly the advantages and disad- 
vantages of four possible structures at the interface between the university system 
and Government. It is quite clear that the university community is also exploring this 
area, and Council will be eager to hear specific responses to the questions it has 
posed. 
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Epilogue 


In summary, Council believes that the critical issues now facing the university 
system involve the level of private and public financial support, the level of student 
demand for undergraduate, professional and graduate study, the maintenance of 
an adequate research capability, the rationalization of operations and aspirations 
in line with the level of service required, and the maintenance or alteration of the 
current structures of autonomy and control. It is the responsibility of the universi- 
ties, individually and collectively, to face these issues. In the final analysis, the 
decisions taken by the institutions will determine the quality of Ontario's university 
system. 

Changing circumstances will not affect the goals for the universities described 
in Part | of this paper but they may lead the universities to modify their emphases 
and the way in which they pursue the same basic goals. For example, the goal of 
developing a more educated populace may become less a matter of large numbers 
of full-time undergraduate students than has been the case in recent years. The 
goal of educating and training people for the professions may have to be pursued 
less indiscriminately than in the past with more attention being given to the relation- 
ship between overall university system output and employment prospects for grad- 
uates. Providing for study at the highest intellectual level will remain a key goal 
but may involve fewer graduate students and, indeed, might yield in priority to the 
system’s need for a balanced age distribution among university researchers. Pur- 
suit of the goal of conducting research may well require the universities to become 
more involved in development and evaluation without jeopardizing their very im- 
portant basic research role. Finally, the goal of community service may come to 
be pursued by the universities through the development of closer ties with the 
community at large and an even greater volume of direct service to the private 
sector and to government at all levels. 

Council is confident that Ontario’s universities will succeed in their ongoing pur- 
suit of the goals for the system and looks forward with great anticipation to its 1979 
hearings with the university community at which time the issues and questions 
raised in this paper will be discussed. 
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Appendices 


Appendix II—1 


Sensitivity of Models to Changes in Parameter Values 


Some general comments can be made about the sensitivity of these models to 
changes in the initial values of the parameters. If inflation is assumed to be at an 
7% level rather than the initial 6% revenue increases to the university system will 
be from 0.8% to 1.0% higher than those generated by the models. If Government 
grants pick up the entire additional 1% inflation in revenue they will be 1.3% higher 
than at present. 

An enrolment decline of 4% per annum will cause an additional 1% decrease in 
tuition fee revenue. In the case where Government grants are related to enrolment 
(Model 2), they too will fall. The effect on university revenues can be to have in- 
creases up to 1.4% lower than indicated in the base case. Conversely if enrolment 
falls less than 3%, fee income will be higher and the grants in Model 2 will be 
higher. 

Tuition fee increases provide a means by which university revenues may rise. If 
tuition fee rates rise by the same percentage as the increase in grants, they may 
generate up to an additional 1.2% increase in total university revenues per annum. 


Appendix IIl-2 
Implications of Alternative Funding Models 








MODEL 1 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 
1. Benchmark Expenditure ($m.) (from Table 5) 1008.1 1085.8 1169.5 
2. Revenue ($m.) (from Table 2) 907.8 1041.4 1098.1 
3. Accumulated shortfall ($m.) 20.3 44.4 71.4 


(Benchmark expenditure less revenue) 


4. Illustrative options available to university system 
to match shortfall: 
(a) accumulated % decrease in faculty and staff 2.5 al Tits 
salary and benefit expenditures if these absorb 
the entire shortfall, OR 


(b) accumulated % decrease in non-salary 10.2 aint 32.0 
expenditures if these absorb the entire shortfall, 
OR 

(c) accumulated % decrease in total operating 2.0 4.1 6.1 


expenditures if all areas of budget absorb 
the shortfall equally 


5. Accumulated number of faculty positions implied 
by each option if cuts are made from positions: 


(a) 305 622 915 

(b) 0 0 0 

(c) 244 500 744 
6. Student-faculty ratios implied by each option: 

(a) 15.0 15.0 14.9 

(b) 14.7 14.2 13.8 

(c) 15.0 14.8 14.7 


Ee 
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nn 
MODEL 2 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 





1. Benchmark Expenditure ($m.) (from Table 5) 1008.1 1085.8 1169.5 
2. Revenue ($m.) (from Table 3) 977.3 1020.3 1065.2 
3. Accumulated shortfall ($m.) 30.8 65.5 104.3 


(Benchmark expenditure less revenue) 


4. Illustrative options available to university system 
to match shortfall: 
(a) accumulated % decrease in faculty and staff 3.8 ho 11.0 
salary and benefit expenditures if these absorb 
the entire shortfall, OR 


(b) accumulated % decrease in non-salary 15.5 31.1 46.8 
expenditures if these absorb the entire shortfall, 
OR 

(c) accumulated % decrease in total operating 3.1 6.0 8.9 


expenditures if all areas of budget absorb 
the shortfall equally 


5. Accumulated number of faculty positions implied 
by each option if cuts are made from positions: 








(a) 464 915 1342 

(b) 0 0 0 

(c) 378 732 1086 
6. Student-faculty ratios implied by each option: 

(a) oe 15.4 15:3 

(b) 14.7 14.2 13.8 

(c) 1541 15.1 154 
MODEL 3 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 
1. Benchmark Expenditure ($m.) (from Table 5) 1008.1 1085.8 1169.5 
2. Revenue ($m.) (from Table 4) 966.4 993.0 1020.9 
3. Accumulated shortfall ($m.) 41.7 92.8 148.6 


(Benchmark expenditure less revenue) 


4. Illustrative options available to university system 
to match shortfall: 
(a) accumulated % decrease in faculty and staff ee 10.6 1S 
salary and benefit expenditures if these absorb 
the entire shortfall, OR 


(b) accumulated % decrease in non-salary 21.0 44.1 66.6 
expenditures if these absorb the entire shortfall, 
OR 

(c) accumulated % decrease in total operating _ 4.1 8.5 127 


expenditures if all areas of budget absorb 
the shortfall equally 


5. Accumulated number of faculty positions implied by 
each option if cuts are made from positions: 


(a) 634 1293 1915 

(b) 0 0 0 

{c) 500 1037 1549 
6. Student-faculty ratios implied by each option: 

(a) 15.5 15.9 16.4 

(b) 14.7 14.2 13.8 

(c) 15.3 15.5 15.8 
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Appendix III-1 
ae a a Sa A a a Sa, I a 


Table A 


oD 


Total Undergraduate Enrolment (FFTE’s) 


ee 


% Change from 


1976-77 1977-78 1976-77 
ee ee 
Brock 3635.8 3439.4 — 5.4 
Carleton 10728.7 9956.9 — 7.2 
Guelph 10147.7 10062.2 - 0.8 
Lakehead 3469.6 3580.5 G:2 
Laurentian 3761.2 3482.0 - 7.4 

Algoma 488.9 464.0 - 5.1 

Nipissing 641.9 STA BS -11.0 

Hearst 132.6 96.5 —27.2 
McMaster 10759.6 10457.5 - 2.8 
Ottawa 12944.1 12562.2 — 3.0 
Queen’s 10683.1 10543.1 - 1.3 
Toronto 31920.9 30643.6 — 4.0 
Trent 2826.4 2813.2 - 0.5 
Waterloo 13808.2 13829.8 0.2 
Western 18385.4 17814.0 - 3.1 
Wilfrid Laurier 4527.0 4441.4 - 1.9 
Windsor 9764.1 9089.2 - 6.9 
York 16364.4 15446.0 - 5.6 
en SE ee ee ee meen 
Total 164989.6 159293.0 - 3.5 
Peewee PE Re 8 


Note: 
All tables exclude the Theological Colleges which are funded at 50% of the Provincial Operating Grant 
level. 


er 


Table B 


ga AE a a a EEE SET. CE 


Undergraduate Enrolment 
ree ee eae ee Se ea ee 


Arts/Science Professional Other Total 
No. % No. % No. % No. % 
1975-76 92015.0 62.8 50745.9 34.6 8742.6 2.6 146503.5 100 
1976-77 92276.3 62.1 52938.8 35.6 S470" .2:3 148625.2 100 
1977-78 87062.4 60.2 53756.1 37.2 3556.4 2.5 144374.9 100 
Seer ee ee EEE 


Note: 
1. These figures exclude York because it reports enrolment only as Unspecified Undergraduate and 
Law. 


2. The 1975-76 enrolment figures are FTE enrolment and the 1976-77 and 1977-78 enrolment figures 
are FFTE enrolment. The 1975-76 and 1976-77 figures are Final Actuals but the 1977-78 figures 
are those of the December count, including Anticipated Actual Winter Term enrolment. 
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Table C 











Enrolment 
1976-77 1977-78 % Change 

University FFTE Undergraduates 164989.6 159293.0 - 3.5 
Ryerson (FFTE’s) 9584.5 10389.1 8.4 
OCA (FFTE’s) 1603.4 1651;5 3.0 
CAAT’s (Full-Time 

Post-Secondary) 58757.0 61094.0 4.0 

Table D 





First Year Intake of Full-time Undergraduates (Fall) 








1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 

Brock 691 805 860 izs 
Carleton 2386 2510 2625 2436 
Guelph 2372 2102 2408 2302 
Lakehead 610 615 “ts 703 
Laurentian roo 769 861 Gag 

Algoma 104 104 98 90 

Nipissing 103 412 108 a 

Hearst 16 12 a 7 
McMaster 2820 3102 3001 2831 
Ottawa 2261 2026 2059 2188 
Queen’s 2119 2288 2244 2151 
Toronto 7419 7300 7387 7495 
Trent 761 844 895 roe 
Waterloo 3997 3954 3989 Sfac 
Weste rn 4820 4831 4624 4575 
Wilfrid Laurier 818 888 955 1001 
Windsor 1612 1935 1909 1553 
York 3327 3697 3830 3182 
Se ee eee 
Total 36968 37894 38583 36537 


(% change) (2.5) (1.8) (-5.3) 
Note: 


These figures are Freshmen Intake onl i i i 
oe parce tla y. They do not include first-year intake into Diploma, Non-Degree 
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Appendix IIl-2 





Table A 





Total Graduate (FTE) Enrolment (Fall and Summer) 




















1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 
Brock 59.3 77.0 74.1 60.2 
Carleton 889.3 1150.2 1133:0 1089.8 
Guelph 608.1 661.0 649.4 593.6 
Lakehead 1234 143.9 158.2 148.1 
Laurentian 62.9 68.0 65.9 72.6 
Algoma —_ — —_— — 
Nipissing — — —_ — 
Hearst —_— — ~- —_ 
McMaster 1461.6 1451.4 1347.9 1246.7 
Ottawa 1921.4 1984.1 2102.3 1907.5 
Queen’s 1220.5 1220.0 1235.1 1255.0 
Toronto 4985.4 5045.2 4901.8 4348.1 
Trent 13.5 16.2 27 26.4 
Waterloo 1242.7 1396.5 1311.7 Toro 
Western 1621.1 162722 1614.4 1648.5 
Wilfrid Laurier 228.1 253.3 S227, 324.8 
Windsor 528.6 595.0 595.5 642.9 
York 1393.4 1547.7 1605.3 1456.5 
OISE 1565.4 1573.6 1667.0 1683.8 
Total 17932.4 18815.8 18806.3 17641.3 
Table B 
Total Full-time Graduate Enrolment (Fall) 
nn eee Len CR Ceti een n et be 
1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 
ET Nnn Tr INES es trie te FW te ee eee 
Brock 56 71 69 56 
Carleton 710 926 899 875 
Guelph 573 622 611 566 
Lakehead 78 95 100 88 
Laurentian 41 44 41 42 
Algoma —- So = <— 
Nipissing — — =a a 
Hearst — —_ — — 
McMaster 1262 1239 1155 1064 
Ottawa 999 1055 1196 1138 
Queen’s 998 1002 1050 1025 
Toronto 3927 3942 3891 3777 
Trent 12 15 19 24 
Waterloo 1086 1213 1146 979 
Western 1503 1547 1493 1509 
Wilfrid Laurier 171 193 249 242 
Windsor 417 469 459 510 
York 1073 1176 1197 1080 
OISE 505 542 546 a7 
Total 13411 14121 14121 dooce 


oN ere ee eae Ne ee ee ee 
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Table C 
Total Part-time Graduate (FTE) Enrolment (Fall) 


























1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 

Brock 3.3 6.0 5.1 4.2 
Carleton 177.3 Pia te § 228.3 208.8 
Guelph 35.1 39.0 38.4 27.6 
Lakehead 21.6 20:5 23.7 27.6 
Laurentian 21.9 24.0 24.9 30.6 

Algoma cao ay pas Deri 

Nipissing —— ae == orl 

Hearst a ae aon — 
McMaster 199.6 212.4 192.9 18207 
Ottawa 581.4 608.1 592.8 5tS35 
Queen’s 135.0 138.0 124.5 129.9 
Toronto 596.4 611.7 543.3 552.6 
Trent 1.5 lez pe 2.4 
Waterloo 148.2 2.5 158.7 150.9 
Western 111.6 103.2 113.4 135.0 
Wilfrid Laurier 2051 19.8 34.2 31.8 
Windsor 111.6 126.0 136.5 132.9 
York 317.4 oF Alert 408.3 376.5 
OISE 474.9 453.6 525.0 550.8 
Total 2956.9 3134.4 3152.7 3059.8 

Table D 
Full-time Graduate Enrolment 
Fall Intake — Master’s, Diploma and First Stage Doctoral 
1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 

Brock 15 43 30 26 
Carleton 356 473 373 386 
Guelph 206 211 198 182 
Lakehead 52 76 36 ao 
Laurentian 25 18 Ue 28 

Algoma — aS wee Ss 

Nipissing —— —— = ae 

Hearst — == a ase 
McMaster 512 446 391 364 
Ottawa 397 393 453 392 
Queen’s B24 416 446 413 
Toronto 1317 1494 1422 1341 
Trent 10 6 11 9 
Waterloo 351 373 299 255 
Weste rm 637 645 632 612 
Wilfrid Laurier 101 412 115 93 
Windsor 199 235 255 217 
York 450 479 476 366 
OISE 160 184 181 15% 
Total 5309 5604 5325 4867 
Total Annual % Change (5.6) (-4.8) (—8.8) 
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Table E 


Full-time Graduate Enrolment 
Fall Intake — Second Stage Doctoral 








1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 

Brock 0 0 0 0 
Carleton 40 oo 59 40 
Guelph 15 20 33 23 
Lakehead 0 0 0 0 
Laurentian 0 0 0 0 

Algoma —_ a= — aoe 

Nipissing = — raz —— 

Hearst — — — — 
McMaster 136 91 101 79 
Ottawa 66 56 47 a5 
Queen’s 81 94 93 73 
Toronto 211 475 414 399 
Trent 0 0 0 0 
Waterloo D 76 78 56 
Western ig Wd 116 102 81 
Wilfrid Laurier 0 0 0 0 
Windsor 34 42 41 11 
York 91 130 42 29 
OISE 101 87 104 90 
Total 967 1240 1114 936 
Total Annual % Change (28.2) (-—10.2) 
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Council's Advisory Memoranda 





bomomel yovivbA @ Tet 





78-| Government Support for the University 
system in 1979-80 


In this Memorandum, Council tenders its funding advice for the Ontario university 
system in 1979-80 under two master headings, Operating Grants and Capital As- 
sistance. Advice this year is submitted approximately two months earlier so that 
Council’s recommendations may be available as Government begins its considera- 
tion of 1979-80 funding levels. 


Operating Grants 


1978-79 Government Support in Retrospect 


The operating grants provided by Government for 1978-79 failed to cover the costs 
of Council’s basic funding objectives for that year, which were: (1) ‘‘to offset in- 
flationary trends’, (2) “to maintain existing levels of service’, and (3) ‘‘to accom- 
modate predicted enrolment increases at the undergraduate level”. Council has 
recalculated its 1978-79 funding level exercise using factors that more closely 
reflect the situation of the universities at the beginning of the funding year con- 
cerned. 

The major changes introduced into Council’s retrospective analysis were an 
allowance for the unexpected drop in enrolment levels experienced by the system 
in 1977-78, and the expectation, shared by the Council of Ontario Universities 
(COU), that there will be a further decline in 1978-79. Council appreciates the work 
done by COU over the past year in developing a non-salary Ontario university price 
index which was also employed in the review exercise. 

Council’s retrospective analysis yields a gap between the recalculated cost of 
its basic funding objectives and Government’s targeted grant expenditures which 
ranges between approximately $7.5 million and $10 million. To Council this repre- 
sents considerable underfunding of the university system. Conclusions about how 
the universities will respond to the 1978-79 level of support would be premature. 
However, preliminary indications drawn from Council’s current hearings with the 
university system suggest that this shortfall has occasioned stress in areas of 
non-salary expenditures, particularly with respect to equipment and library pur- 
chases. In addition, it is evident that most salary increases in 1978-79 generally 
will not match inflationary increases. Moreover, it is likely that there will be reduc- 
tions in faculty and staff complements. 


Funding Objectives, 1979-80 

In the setting in which Council makes its recommendations for 1979-80, one can 
no longer expect that the existing university system can be fully sustained in the 
face of price increases, enrolment declines and the current climate of budgetary 
restraint. Changing circumstances lead Council to espouse somewhat different 
funding objectives for 1979-80. These are: (1) to offset inflationary trends, (2) to 
maintain levels of service commensurate with changes in enrolment, and (3) to 
adjust for predicted enrolment change. 

For 1979-80, Council’s traditional first objective of offsetting inflationary trends 
takes on a new meaning, namely that responses to inflationary pressure must be 
in keeping with current circumstances that require the exercise of moderation in 
both the private and public sectors of society. Council’s second and third objectives 
have been modified to recognize the unpredicted enrolment decline experienced 
by the system in 1977-78 and the expectation that this marks the first year of a new 
enrolment trend. 


Costing Council’s Basic Funding Objectives for 1979-80 


The method for costing Council’s basic funding objectives for 1979-80 again 
Closely parallels those undertaken for 1977-78 and 1978-79. There are changes in 
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some of the percentages applied to the figures used in the base and in some of the 
elements used to calculate that base. Each change is explained in the following 
description of Council’s exercise, also displayed in Table |. This Table incorporates 
the threefold division of university system outlays consistently used by Council 
in its funding advice, namely, salaries, fringe benefits, and non-salary expenditures. 


Column 1: The 1978-79 Base — Council begins its exercise by establishing a base 
which represents estimated university system expenditures in 1978-79. For pur- 
poses of its funding level advice Council continues to assume for 1978-79 that uni- 
versity system expenditures in that year will equal Council’s estimate of system 
revenue. By excluding from the base the 1978-79 funding shortfall identified above, 
Council simply recognizes the fiscal reality with which the university system must 
contend as a result of Government’s budgetary policy for 1978-79. Council’s stance 
on this issue should not be interpreted as implying that Government support for 
the university system in 1978-79 is adequate. Indeed Council believes that the 
level of Government grants in the current year is causing genuine difficulties. 

Council’s estimate of total university system operating revenues and (for pur- 
poses of the calculations at hand) expenditures is $936.1 million. In arriving at this 
estimate, Council has reviewed system revenues in 1977-78 and _ institutional 
revenue estimates for 1978-79. (For further details see Appendix |.) As in Ad- 
visory Memoranda 76-II| and 77-III, the total of $936.1 million is distributed among 
the expenditure categories according to the percentage composition of expendi- 
tures contained in 1978-79 institutional budgets. 

The institutions whose expenditures are included in the base are the fifteen 
provincially-assisted universities, the Laurentian affiliates, the church-related col- 
leges, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
and the Ontario College of Art. 


Column 2: Inflationary Trend Costs — In past advice Council has utilized the 
targets of the anti-inflation program to arrive at factors for calculating the cost of 
offsetting inflationary trends in salaries and fringe benefits. 























Table | 
The Cost of the Basic Funding Objectives 
($ millions) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 re 
Effi- 
In- ciency/ 
flationary Service Rationali- Predicted Stabili- | Cost of 
1978-79 Trend Level zation Enrolment zation Basic 
Base Cost Cost Factor Change Factor Objectives 
Expenditures 
Salaries 670.6 40.2 14.2 — 5.1 — 21.6 10.8 709.1 
Fringe Benefits 78.2 4.7 1h — 0.6 - 2.5 1.3 82.8 
Non-Salary 187.3 13.9 5.0 -—1.4 - 6.1 3.1 201.8 
TOTAL 936.1 58.8 20.9 -7.1 — 30.2 15:2 993.7 





Includes the provincially-assisted universities and affiliates, church-related Colleges, Ryerson, 
OISE and OCA 
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Council’s approach to costing its first objective for 1979-80 must be altered for 
two reasons. First, because fiscal year 1979-80 falls into the post-control period 
it is no longer possible to use the targets of the anti-inflation program. Second, 
Council has redefined its first objective to take into account the need for all sectors 
of society to exercise moderation in the face of inflationary pressures. 

In its search for a factor to represent appropriate cost increases related to in- 
flation in salaries and fringe benefits for 1979-80, Council was greatly aided by 
COU. The following extract is taken from COU’s 1978 brief, The Price of Restraint: 


“Projections for inflation and increases in average salary levels for 1979- 
80 are difficult to develop and are inherently unreliable. To a large extent, 
the economic climate of the first few years of the next decade will be 
determined by the successes and failures of the immediate post-control 
period. In the absence of reliable indicators, we are assuming what we 
believe to be a conservative figure of 6% per year as the estimated level 
of inflationary increase on salaries in the Ontario university sector.” 


In the same document COU concluded from its own survey of fringe benefit costs 
that, although the rate of increases has been running ahead of salary cost in- 
creases, “‘there is no pattern at all in the reasons for increases in the cost of bene- 
fits. We are therefore predicting that benefit costs will increase at the same rate 
as total salary and wage expenditures for 1979-80.” 

Council agrees entirely with COU about the unreliability that would attach to 
any inflation forecasts for 1979-80 that could be developed now. Council applauds 
COU’s responsible stance in choosing its 6% factor and, indeed, adopts the same 
figure for use in the current funding level exercise to represent an offset for in- 
flation in salaries and fringe benefits in 1979-80. 

With respect to allowances for inflation in non-salary expenditures, Council has 
been aware that inflation in this area has exceeded the CPI growth rate for the 
past several years. In 1977-78 the Committee of Finance Officers — Universities 
of Ontario (COFO-UO), under the auspices of COU, undertook to develop an On- 
tario university price index for non-salary items (OUNSPI). The preliminary results 
of the COFO-UO survey indicate that from 1971-72 through 1977-78 the annual per- 
centage change in OUNSPI averaged 23.2% higher than the annual percentage 
change in the Consumer Price Index. 

With respect to offsetting inflationary trends in the non-salary area for 1979-80 
Council has chosen to use a factor of 7.4% as recommended by COU in line with 
its findings concerning university non-salary cost increases. The 7.4% is derived 
by increasing Council’s inflationary factor of 6% for 1979-80 by 23.2%. Council 
believes that this estimate may prove to be quite conservative, particularly given 
the necessarily high proportion of imported equipment and library purchases and 
the decline in the value of the Canadian dollar. 


Column 3: Service Level Costs — In column 3 Council continues to apply to 
salaries and fringe benefits a factor of 2% to allow for the net cost of progression 
through the ranks or towards the job rate and, for furniture and equipment replace- 
ment, a 2.5% factor for the non-salary area. The rationale on which these factors 
are based remains unchanged from that first described in Advisory Memorandum 
76-III. 


Column 4: Efficiency/Rationalization Factor — |In past years Council used a 
negative “efficiency factor’ when costing its basic funding objectives to reflect 
the expectation of productivity gains which would lie within the reach of the system 
were it in steady state. For 1976-77 a factor of -—1.5% was chosen, and in each 
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of the two succeeding years —1.0% was used. Although the efficiency factor con- 
tinues to receive criticism from the university system, COU’s 1978 brief to Council 
contains a rationale for calculation of this element of the funding exercise which 
yields for 1979-80 a factor of -0.4%. 

Council believes that the accumulated effects of the efficiency discounts have 
reduced the system’s capacity to make further productivity improvements. Also, 
the productivity improvements that might be expected from a system which is in 
steady-state, or growing, become much more difficult when the system enters a 
period of enrolment decline. 

The current environment accordingly leads Council to moderate its expectations 
of productivity gains. However, the same environment stimulates new expectations 
of rationalization. Maintenance of quality scholarship may well hinge on rationali- 
zation of institutional and system practices that will involve clear departures from 
tradition. Council has been discussing such departures with the institutions since 
it issued its call for 1978 briefs in October, 1977, and expects to publish some 
views on these subjects before the end of the current year. 

Council is anxious not to act precipitously in this regard, but feels it imperative 
to express some judgement of expected rationalization as well as efficiency gains 
for 1979-80 in quantitative terms. With these considerations in mind, a factor of 
-0.7% has been applied in column 4. 


Column 5: Predicted Enrolment Change — A complication in Council’s costing 
exercise is the enrolment projection for 1979-80, particularly in that this forecast 
must be made before universities begin enrolling students in the base year, 1978-79. 

Data for 1977-78 indicate an undergraduate enrolment decline of approximately 
2.7%, with at least half of the decline occurring in the freshman year. Currently 
available data on numbers of applications and applicants for first year entry in 
the fall of 1978 are significantly below last year’s level suggesting that 1978-79 
overall undergraduate enrolment will again be below the preceding year, and 
Council estimates this decline to be in the neighbourhood of 3%. In making its 
1979-80 undergraduate enrolment forecast Council has reviewed the projections 
of Year 5 (grade 13) enrolments, the flow of freshmen through succeeding years 
of study and recent experience in part-time enrolment levels. Taking these factors 
into account Council predicts that total undergraduate enrolment will decline by 
3.0% in 1979-80 as compared with 1978-79. 

During the past two years Council’s funding level advice has omitted reference 
to changes in the level of graduate enrolment for two reasons: (1) the previous 
funding objective was to accommodate enrolment increases only at the under- 
graduate level, and, (2) the graduate funding freeze was in place during 1977-78 
and 1978-79. Because 1978-79 marks the final year of the period of formula sus- 
pension with respect to graduate work, Council now must also predict the graduate 
enrolment change that will occur in 1979-80 as compared with 1978-79. In arriv- 
ing at its estimate of 1979-80 graduate enrolment change Council’s best estimate 
is that graduate enrolment will decline at the same rate as undergraduate enrol- 
ment in 1979-80. 

A factor of -3% is, therefore, applied in column 5. 


Column 6: Stabilization Factor — In each of the past three years Council has 
applied a negative “excess capacity factor’? which amounted to 50% of forecast 
enrolment growth for 1976-77, 1977-78, and 1978-79. The application of this 
negative factor rested primarily on the assumption that the capacity of the uni- 
versity system as a whole permitted the accommodation of additional enrolment 
at a cost lower than average cost. 


When Council advised Government on funding for the system in 1978-79 (Ad- 
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visory Memorandum 77-Ill) it introduced the concept that discounting enrolment 
change during a period of growth carried with it an implicit obligation to stabilize 
funding with respect to enrolment change in a period of decline. On March 23, 1977, 
in a letter to the Chairman of Council the Minister responded to this principle in 
the following words: ‘‘l note particularly in the introduction to your Third Annual 
Report your request of this government, in accepting the marginal cost of growth, 
to also accept a similar marginal cost approach to grant reduction when enrolment 
declines. | can assure you that | support this concept and will endorse its acceptance 
by the government.” 

Accordingly, Council applies a 50% stabilization factor:in column 6 in response 
to the 1979-80 projected enrolment decline of 3%. 


Column 7: Cost of the Basic Objectives — The final column of Table | simply adds 
to column 1 the sum of the positive and negative figures that appear in columns 2 
through 6. The resulting grand total of $993.7 million is Council’s best estimate of 
the cost of its basic objectives in funding the provincially-assisted universities, 
church-related and affiliated colleges, Ryerson, the Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education and the Ontario College of Art in 1979-80. The $993.7 million repre- 
sents a 6.15% increase over Council’s estimate of total operating revenues in 
1978-79, and Council believes that an increase in university operating expenditures 
of this magnitude would strike an appropriate balance between restraint and 
system maintenance in 1979-80. 


The Potential Cost to Government of Council’s Basic Funding Objectives 


The potential cost to Government of Council’s basic funding objectives is shown 
in Table II. It is obtained by deducting from the total cost of $993.7 million Council's 
estimates of fee revenues at 1978-79 rates and other revenues. The fee deduction 
of $137.6 million is based on estimated 1978-79 fees of $139.8 million reduced for 
Council’s predicted percentage decrease in undergraduate and graduate enrolment 
in 1979-80. Also included in the $137.6 million is an additional estimated $2 million 
accruing from the higher formula fee for visa students, which increases the three- 
year visa student differential formula fee revenue to a total of $6 million. 

The figure of $60.8 million for other revenues given in Table Il represents a $3 
million increase over Council’s estimate of $57.8 million which was used in the 
base for 1978-79. Council has decided to increase this figure to take into account 
the recent evidence of moderate growth in other revenues. 
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Table II 


Potential Cost to Government of Council’s Basic Funding Objectives for 1979-80: 
Provincially-Assisted Universities, Ryerson, OISE and OCA - ($ millions) 
ee er ers ee ee ee ee 

Cost of Basic Funding Objectives 


(Table Il, Column 7) 993.7 
Deduct: Tuition and Other Fee Revenue 137.6 
Other Revenues 60.8 198.4 
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Potential Cost to Government of Basic 
Funding Objectives $795.3 


(Percentage increase in grants) 
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Table I! indicates that if Council’s basic funding objectives are to be met in 
1979-80, the potential cost to Government is $795.3 million. This involves a 7.7% 
increase over the 1978-79 total of $738.5 million that was made available by the 
Government in formula and non-formula grants to the institutions covered by 
Council’s costing exercise. This would be the cost to Government were existing 
tuition fee levels to remain unchanged in 1979-80. 


Additional Funding Needs 

Recommendations on additional funding needs relate to those special institutions 
and policy matters which are excluded from Council’s basic costing exercise. In 
Council's advice for 1978-79, there were two areas of special funding: an initial 
instalment of funding related to the then incomplete study of the incremental costs 
of existing bilingual activities, and provision of a grant-in-aid to the Bar Admission 
Course of the Law Society of Upper Canada. 

Government responded positively to Council’s recommendation and, with par- 
ticular reference to the incremental costs of existing bilingualism programs, granted 
an additional $1 million which has been included in the 1978-79 base used in the 
foregoing basic costing exercise. The study of incremental bilingualism costs was 
completed in the Fall of 1977. 

Council estimates that the funding need generated by (1) the final instalment 
required to align grants with the incremental cost of bilingualism (as adjusted with 
respect to the factors used in the 1979-80 funding level exercise) combined with 
(2) the provision of a grant-in-aid for the Bar Admission Course, will amount to 
$1.5 million in 1979-80. 


Funding Recommendations for 1979-80 


The basic costing exercise undertaken in this Memorandum indicates a potential 
cost to Government of $795.3 million in 1979-80. This represents a 7.7% increase 
over the 1978-79 total of $738.5 million made available by Government in the form 
of formula, graduate, supplementary, bilingualism and Northern Ontario grants to 
the fifteen provincially-assisted universities, affiliated and church-related colleges, 
Ryerson, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, and the Ontario College 
of Art. 
Council notes again that the above recommendations imply a 1979-80 revenue 
increase of 6.15% for the institutions. 
i Se a Council recommends to the Minister and Lieutenant Governor in 
ouncil: 


OCUA 78-1 

FUNDING LEVEL FOR 1979-80 TO MEET THE COST OF COUNCIL’S 
BASIC OBJECTIVES IN FUNDING THE OPERATION OF PROVINCIALLY- 
ASSISTED UNIVERSITIES, RYERSON, THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR 
STUDIES IN EDUCATION AND THE ONTARIO COLLEGE OF ART 


THAT the 1978-79 Government expenditures of $738.5 million on behalf of 
the provincially-assisted universities, church-related colleges and affili- 
ates, Ryerson, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and the On- 
tario College of Art be increased to provide, through grant increases, or 
through grant and formula fee increases compensated by student assist- 
ance, a 1979-80 funding level of $795.3 million. 


With respect to the funding levels indicated in this Memorandum, Council’s position 
remains that the relevant mix of grants, fees and student assistance is a matter of 
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Government responsibility. Nonetheless, Council wishes to caution the Govern- 
ment against instituting undifferentiated across-the-board formula fee increases in 
1979-80. If fees are to be increased Council urges that the increases be differen- 
tially applied by program (for example with small increases for Arts and Science 
and larger ones for professional and higher cost programs). 

As in previous years, the grant-in-aid to the Bar Admission Course and the up- 
ward adjustment to the bilingualism grant are excluded from Council’s basic fund- 
ing exercise. Council recommends to the Minister and the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council: 


OCUA 78-2 
ADDITIONAL FUNDING FOR 1979-80 FOR EXISTING BILINGUALISM 
PROGRAMS AND THE BAR ADMISSION COURSE 


THAT $1.5 million be provided in 1979-80 to cover the second and final 
instalment in recognition of the documented incremental costs of existing 
bilingualism programs, and a grant-in-aid for the Bar Admission Course. 


Capital Assistance 


Again for 1978-79, funding available for capital assistance has been severely limit- 
ed. The $8.0 million originally announced by the Minister for new capital projects 
was subsequently reduced to $4.0 million in order to meet government's fiscal 
requirements. Even with an additional $0.1 million that is provided specifically for 
energy management projects, total capital funding including any new construction 
projects falls well short of Council’s recommendation that $14.5 million should be 
made available for major renovation, alteration and replacement projects in 1978- 
79. The severity of this underfunding as well as the shortfall in previous years can 
be readily seen when this $4.1 million capital funding is compared with the uni- 
versity requests of $54.6 million for specific capital needs in 1978-79. 

In its funding advice for 1978-79, Council stated its conviction that funds needed 
for major renovations, alterations and replacements are related to the value of the 
space inventory. Council remains convinced that a minimum level of 1% of the 
value of the space inventory is necessary if the Government’s heavy investment in 
university capital facilities is to be maintained. This minimum level has not been 
provided in recent years. For 1979-80, Council again selects 1% of the value of 
the space inventory at $85 per net assignable square foot as the appropriate level 
for such projects. It should be noted that this amount makes no provision for new 
construction projects that add to institutional space. 

Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister and to the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council: 


OCUA 78-3 
LEVEL OF SUPPORT FOR MAJOR RENOVATIONS, ALTERATIONS, AND 
REPLACEMENT PROJECTS IN 1979-80 


THAT funds for capital assistance in 1979-80 be $17.9 million for major 
projects plus any amount necessitated by carryovers and new construc- 
tion. 


W. C. Winegard 
Chairman 


May 25, 1978 
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Appendix to Advisory Memorandum 78-| 


The starting point for Council’s funding advice is the determination of a 1978-79 
base. For purposes of the exercise Council assumes that system expenditures in 
1978-79 will equal total revenues, and estimates that system operating revenues 
will total $936.1 million. Accordingly, this figure is entered in Column 1 of Table | 
to represent total operating expenditures in 1978-79. 

Table A-I provides a breakdown of 1978-79 revenues by type of revenue. 


Formula and Non-Formula Grants 


The figure of $738.5 million for formula and non-formula grants is the sum of: $735.9 
million (the 1978-79 expenditure target of $736.4 million announced by the Minister 
on October 12, 1977 less $.5 million for the Bar Admission Course); $1 million sub- 
sequently allocated as a first instalment of additional funding to recognize the dif- 
ferential costs of existing bilingual programs; and, $1.6 million with respect to 
Nursing at Ryerson which will in future be funded through the Operating Grants 
Formula and no longer through Ministry line item grants. 


Other Revenues 


The other revenue figure of $57.8 million is composed of $15.8 million in Municipal 
tax grants ($8.3 million) and Ministry line item grants ($7.5 million), plus an esti- 
mated $42.0 million in other sources of operating revenue. The latter figure assumes 
that actual other revenues in 1976-77 and anticipated other revenues in 1977-78 
will be constant for 1978-79. 


Tuition and Other Fees 


The figure of $139.8 million in Table A-I is derived from a 1977-78 base of $141.5 
million adjusted downward for an estimated 3% decline in undergraduate enrol- 
ment and increased to reflect $2 million in additional revenue related to differential 
fees for visa students in 1978-79. 











Table A-I 
University System Revenues 
1978—79 Estimate 

($ millions) 
Formula and Non-Formula Grants* 738.5 
Tuition and other Fees 139.8 
Other Revenues 57.6 
nr I ee 2 eee eee 
TOTAL 936.1 


* Excluding Ministry line item grants and Bar Admission Course grant-in-aid. 
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78-ll The Ontario Graduate Scholarship 
Program, 1979-80 


In this Memorandum, Council advises on the scholarship eligibility, number of 
awards, and the level of stipend in the Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program for 
1979-80. 


Scholarship Eligibility 

For the last three years, Council has recommended that the Ontario Graduate 
Scholarship Program be open equally to Canadian citizens and to persons who 
hold landed immigrant status as of the official annual closing date for scholarship 
applications. This recommendation has not been accepted in the past by the Gov- 
ernment. Present regulations require that a landed immigrant must have held that 
status for at least two years as of the application closing date to be eligible to 
compete with Canadian citizens. These rules, therefore, remain more restrictive 
than those of the federal scholarship programs of the National Research Council, 
Canada Council, and the Medical Research Council. 

Council reiterates its view put forward in previous Advisory Memoranda on 
graduate scholarships, namely that there should be equitable treatment of landed 
immigrants and citizens. This is a position supported by both the Ontario Graduate 
Scholarship Selection Board and the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies. In 
making its recommendation, Council is not only attempting to continue to seek 
equity between landed immigrants and citizens, but is again registering its concern 
that highly qualified landed immigrants are potentially eliminated by the present 
regulations, thereby reducing the quality of the competition. 

Council, in the light of recent tightening of immigration requirements, urges the 
Government to reconsider the present regulations concerning the scholarship 
eligibility of landed immigrants, and accordingly, recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-4 (77-1) (76-2) (75-3) 
ONTARIO GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM ELIGIBILITY 


THAT, the Ontario Graduate Scholarships be open equally to Canadian 
citizens and to persons who hold landed immigrant status as of the official 
annual closing date for applications, it being understood that this pro- 
vision applies similarly to institutional nominees. 


The special category of 50 awards, established by Government for visa students 
and recently arrived landed immigrants, provides a means by which a number of 
academically strong visa students can enrol in Ontario graduate schools. Council 
fully supports this category of awards but, consistent with the above recommenda- 
tion on landed immigrant eligibility, feels that this category should be limited to visa 
students only. 

Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-5 (77-2) 
FOREIGN VISA STUDENT ELIGIBILITY 


THAT, a special category of Ontario Graduate Scholarships be estab- 
lished for persons, who at the time of application are student visa holders, 
with the precise number of scholarships to be determined in a manner 
consistent with the considerations outlined in this Memorandum. 


Number of Awards 
For 1978-79, a separate category of 45 institutional awards (9 per university) was 
reserved for those universities having no doctoral programs. Despite a recommenda- 
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tion by the Ontario Graduate Scholarship Selection Board to the contrary, the 
Ontario Council on Graduate Studies urges the continuation of the institutional 
awards on the grounds that these awards serve a particular purpose in supporting 
graduate activities at the smaller institutions. Council concurs with this view and 
therefore recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-6 
INSTITUTIONAL AWARDS TO UNIVERSITIES WITHOUT DOCTORAL 
PROGRAMS 


THAT, up to 45 scholarships (9 per university) be institutional awards in 
1979-80 for the universities having no doctoral programs. 


In 1977-78 and 1978-79 Government provided 50 awards for visa students and 
recently arrived landed immigrants. Despite this, the Ontario Graduate Scholarship 
Selection Board has expressed concern that many very high quality students could 
not be supported because of the limited number of scholarships in this category. 
Although Council retains the same number of awards for 1979-80, its recommenda- 
tions on scholarship eligibility would limit the awards in this category exclusively 
to persons on student visas. If the Government does not accept Council’s eligibility 
recommendations, thereby having both recently landed immigrants and visa stu- 
dents competing for this category of award, Council considers it appropriate to 
increase the total number of awards in the category to 60. Accordingly, Council 
recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-7 


ONTARIO GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS TO PERSONS ON STUDENT 
VISAS 


THAT, up to 50 scholarships be reserved for persons who, at the time of 
application, are student visa holders, or if Recommendation 78-4 is once 
again not acceptable to Government, that this number be increased to 60. 


The total number of graduate scholarships awarded was increased from 945 to 
to 1200 in 1978-79. In announcing this increase, the Minister cited the new Ontario 
Student Assistance Program regulations which make most graduate students in- 
eligible to receive grant assistance from the province. He noted also the large 
number of highly qualified candidates who were not able to be given awards be- 
cause of the limited number available. Council supports this increase in the number 
of awards, even though it was at the expense of Council’s first priority, namely to 
increase the value of the stipend to $5,000. For 1979-80, Council, noting the empha- 
Sis placed on retaining at least the existing number of awards by COU/OCGS and 
the OGS Selection Board, believes that 1200 scholarships should again be awarded. 
Council, therefore, recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-8 
NUMBER OF ONTARIO GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS IN 1979-80 


THAT, 1200 Ontario Graduate Scholarship Awards be made available in 
1979-80 for: 


(a) open competition 


(b) HeSeue awards at Brock, Lakehead, Laurentian, Trent, and Wilfrid 
aurier 


(c) foreign visa Students in the manner outlined in this Memorandum. 
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Scholarship Stipend 


Council has continually argued that the OGS stipend should not remain substan- 
tially below the stipend levels of the awards of the federal granting agencies if the 
quality of the award program is to be maintained. The increase in the OGS stipend 
to $4,500 in 1978-79 did not match the 6% increase in the federal awards, thereby 
widening the gap between the values of the stipends even further. Table | outlines 
the historical trends in these stipend levels. 


Table | 
Comparative Scholarship Stipends 


Canada Council 


NRC Stipends Stipends 
'OGS (PGS 1 & 2) (1st & 2nd Ph.D.) 
$ $ $ 

1971-72 —_ 3,800 3,500 
1972-73 — 3,800 3,500 
1973-74 — 4,050 3,500 
1974-75 3,400* 4,050 to Oct. 1 

4,500 from Oct. 1 4,000 
1975-76 3,400* 5,000 5,000 
1976-77 3,750 5,520 5,500 
1977-78 4,350 6,000 6,000 
1978-79 4,500 6,360 6,360 





% increase 
1978-79 32.4 57.0 59.0 
over 1974-75 





* Adjusted to take account of integration of fees into stipend in 1976-77. 


In determining a value for 1979-80, Council has chosen to follow as a minimum 
the recommendation of COU/OCGS that $4,800 or $1,600 per term is necessary “in 
view of the rising costs of living and education and of the continuing need to sup- 
port students of high quality in the graduate programs of the Province.” To pro- 
vide 1200 awards at a stipend of $4,800 would require a 6.67% increase in funding 
for the OGS program. Council urges that if funds beyond a 6.67% increase are 
available they should be directed to a further augmentation of the value of the 
stipend rather than to additional numbers of awards. Accordingly, Council recom- 
mends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-9 
ONTARIO GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP STIPENDS, 1979-80 


THAT, the Ontario Graduate Scholarships carry a minimum stipend of 
$4,800 or $1,600 per term in 1979-80. 


One additional matter of policy raised by the OGS Selection Board relates to the 
eligibility for an Ontario Graduate Scholarship of a student who has already held 
a federal award such as a Canada Council or National Research Council Scholar- 
ship for four years. Under the present system for screening applicants, no attempt 
is made to ascertain the number of students falling into this category. 
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Students who have been awarded an Ontario Graduate Scholarship for four years 
are ineligible for further OGS support. It is, therefore, consistent that those who 
have received four years of federal support such as National Research Council or 
Canada Council Scholarships should similarly be denied eligibility for subsequent 
OGS awards. Council, therefore, endorses the COU/OCGS recommendation for a 
total exclusion from eligibility for an OGS award for such students. 


W. C. Winegard 
Chairman 


June 23, 1978 
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78-\Il Graduate Program Planning 
and Funding 


In February, 1978, Council submitted Advisory Memorandum 77-VII on the subjects 
of graduate program planning and funding. That Memorandum focused primarily 
on objectives for graduate planning in the first quinquennium, that is, the fixed 
S-year period 1979-80 to 1983-84, and funding with respect to existing and new 
graduate programs after the period of formula suspension. During the first quin- 
quennium, Council will continue to examine with interest the extent to which the 
universities, individually and collectively, are moving toward the attainment of the 
quinquennial objectives and will look to the annual Council of Ontario Universities/ 
Ontario Council on Graduate Studies (COU/OCGS) monitoring report on graduate 
studies and the detailed program data submitted by the universities to provide the 
all-important overview of the graduate enterprise in Ontario. 

In this Memorandum, Council concentrates its attention mainly on the funding 
of graduate programs under two headings: Allocative Mechanisms for the First 
Quinquennium, and, Graduate Programs Hitherto Ineligible for Funding. 

There is one other issue, however, which concerns graduate planning at the 
system level and which requires Council’s prompt attention. In 1972, the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities approved a policy, formulated by the Committee on 
University Affairs/Council of Ontario Universities Joint Subcommittee on Goals and 
Policies for Graduate Development, that emerging institutions not be considered 
eligible for funding for doctoral programs. The question has recently been raised 
as to whether the new funding criteria for the first quinquennium, set out in Ad- 
visory Memorandum 77-VII, supersede the previous policy. Council wishes to 
make clear that it was not its intention, through Advisory Memorandum 77-VII and 
the proposals therein, to encourage the mounting of doctoral programs at insti- 
tutions not currently involved in doctoral work. There are five universities in On- 
tario which do not offer doctoral programs: Brock, Lakehead, Laurentian, Trent, 
and Wilfrid Laurier. In view of the quinquennial objectives, Counci!, at this time, 
cannot foresee a situation in which it would consider recommending funding ap- 
proval for doctoral programs at these institutions, at least for the duration of the 
first quinquennium. Council notes that special provisions have been made under 
the Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program for these five universities through which 
up to nine scholarships are reserved for each institution without doctoral programs. 
This measure was developed, in part, as a support for graduate activity at these 
universities. 


Allocative Mechanisms for the First Quinquennium 


In Advisory Memorandum 77-VII, Council indicated the importance of the allocative 
mechanism for graduate studies and stated several requirements which it felt that 
any such mechanism must fulfill. At that time Council had already studied several 
alternatives and had concluded that for master’s and graduate diploma programs, 
an allocative formula like the one currently employed for the funding of under- 
graduate programs might best serve the objectives and goals of the university 
community for the first quinquennium. For doctoral programs, Council felt that an 
even greater measure of stability might be in order, and therefore suggested that 
a discount/stability factor of two thirds be incorporated into the doctoral program 
allocative formula. That is, formula grants for doctoral programs would be dis- 
tributed to each institution in relation to the number of BIU’s in the fixed doctoral 
funding base adjusted by one third of the difference between the number of doc- 
toral BIU’s in a three-year moving average and the doctoral funding base. 

In that Memorandum, Council offered no suggestions as to the funding base to 
be used for either master’s or doctoral funding. In the months that have followed, 
Council has received the suggestions of the university community and has con- 
sidered several possible funding bases, paying particular attention to their im- 
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plications for funding stability and equity. Council has concluded that the appro- 
priate funding base for each institution should be the average number of eligible 
graduate BIU’s reported by each institution in the three-year period 1974-75, 1975- 
76, 1976-77. This is the same three-year period that is used for the calculation of 
the undergraduate funding base. 

Hence, for master’s and graduate diploma programs, the funding base for each 
institution would be the average number of eligible master’s and graduate diploma 
BIU’s reported by each institution in the three-year period 1974-75, 1975-76 and 
1976-77. Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-10 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INSTITUTIONAL MASTER’S AND GRADUATE 
DIPLOMA FORMULA FUNDING BASE 


THAT, beginning in 1979-80, the average number of eligible master’s 
and graduate diploma BIU’s reported by each institution during the years 
1974-75, 1975-76 and 1976-77, be deemed the Master’s and Graduate 
Diploma Formula Funding Base for each institution. 


Council believes that the formula funding base for doctoral programs should be 
calculated in the same manner. That is, the doctoral formula funding base for each 
institution would be the average number of eligible doctoral BIU’s reported by 
each institution during the years 1974-75, 1975-76 and 1976-77. Council accord- 
ingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-11 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INSTITUTIONAL DOCTORAL FORMULA FUND- 
ING BASE 


THAT, beginning in 1979-80, the average number of eligible doctoral BIU’s 
reported by each institution during the years 1974-75, 1975-76 and 1976- 
77, be deemed the Doctoral Formula Funding Base for each institution. 


After examining several other options, Council has concluded that an allocative 
formula identical to the one currently in use for the distribution of funds with respect 
to undergraduate programs, incorporating the above-mentioned base, should be 
employed, beginning in 1979-80, for master’s and graduate diploma programs. 
Council believes that this approach will best serve the principles of funding stability, 


oaieecaerupe equity and accountability. Council accordingly recommends to the 
inister: 


OCUA 78-12 
DISTRIBUTION MECHANISM FOR MASTER'S AND GRADUATE DIPLOMA 
PROGRAM FORMULA GRANTS DURING THE FIRST QUINQUENNIUM 


THAT, beginning in 1979-80, formula grants for master’s and graduate 
diploma programs be distributed to each institution in relation to the num- 
ber of BIU’s in the Master’s and Graduate Diploma Formula Funding Base 
adjusted by 50 per cent of the difference between the average number of 
eligible master’s and graduate diploma BIU’s reported by each institution 


in the three years preceding the granting year and the Master’s and Grad- 
uate Diploma Formula Funding Base. 
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As Council stated in Advisory Memorandum 77-VII ‘. . . doctoral programs may 
be considered to have been generating the greatest support for research and 
scholarships. . . .” Because of Council’s belief that these aspects of university 
activity must be protected in the event of sudden fluctuations in enrolment, Council 
proposes that formula grants for doctoral programs be distributed to each institution 
in relation to the number of BIU’s in the Doctoral Formula Funding Base adjusted 
by one third of the difference between the number of doctoral BIU’s in a three- 
year moving average and the Doctoral Formula Funding Base. Council accordingly 
recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-13 
DISTRIBUTION MECHANISM FOR DOCTORAL PROGRAM FORMULA 
GRANTS DURING THE FIRST QUINQUENNIUM 


THAT, beginning in 1979-80, formula grants for doctoral programs be 
distributed to each institution in relation to the number of BIU’s in the Doc- 
toral Formula Funding Base adjusted by one third of the difference be- 
tween the average number of eligible doctoral BIU’s reported by each insti- 
tution in the three years preceding the granting year and the Doctoral 
Formula Funding Base. 


Graduate Programs Hitherto Ineligible for Funding 


In Advisory Memorandum 77-VII, Council set out explicit criteria, subsequently 
approved by the Minister on March 21, 1978, which new graduate programs will 
have to satisfy before being considered for funding approval. At that time Council 
also took cognizance of the fact that several unfunded graduate programs were 
already in existence and that there were others which would be implemented be- 
fore or during the first quinquennium. 

In its 1978 brief, Graduate Planning in Ontario Universities, the Ontario Council 
on Graduate Studies provided a list of 68 graduate programs (24 doctoral pro- 
grams and 44 master’s programs) which are not yet being funded. Many of these 
programs have already been implemented and have been enrolling students for 
several years, while others are still in various planning stages. In this Memorandum, 
Council is recommending only 26 of these programs (6 doctoral and 20 master’s 
programs) for funding approval. There are two additional doctoral programs on 
which Council is withholding judgment at this time. Therefore, of the 68 currently un- 
funded graduate programs, there remain 40 programs (16 doctoral and 24 master’s 
programs) which will be required to meet the new funding criteria outlined in Ad- 
visory Memorandum 77-VII before Council will consider recommending them for 
funding approval. 

A number of the programs listed in the COU/OCGS brief had completed the 
former requirements for funding approval before the period of formula suspension 
for graduate work (which has come to be known as the “graduate freeze’’). The date 
on which the freeze began is taken here to be May 1, 1976, the first day of the 
university fiscal year in which the freeze became effective. Because embargoes 
ceased to be meaningful during the freeze, Council has not taken into account the 
former requirement that a program be in an unembargoed discipline. Council be- 
lieves that any program which had satisfied all of the other former requirements 
should now be recommended for funding approval, provided that it received a 
favourable appraisal during the period March 1, 1973 to March 1, 1978. 

There are three graduate programs, History (PhD) at Waterloo, Urban and Re- 
gional Planning (PhD) at Toronto and Kinesiology (MSc) at Waterloo, which satisfy 
all of the former requirements except that they do not appear to have completed a 
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re-appraisal during the period March 1, 1973 to March 1, 1978. Council wishes to 
avoid any undue retroactivity and in view of this consideration deems that these pro- 
grams should be eligible for funding. There are three other graduate programs, 
Behavioural Science (PhD) and (MSc) at McMaster and Business Administration 
(MBA) at Wilfrid Laurier, for which all requirements except the receipt of COU 
planning approval were completed before the freeze. In view of the fact that all 
other requirements were completed before May 1, 1976, and since COU approval 
was obtained after these programs had been favourably appraised, Council deems 
that these programs should be approved for funding. Accordingly, Council recom- 
mends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-14 
FUNDING OF PARTICULAR GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


THAT, the following programs be deemed eligible for formula support 
beginning in 1979-80, and that eligible enrolment therein for each year be 
included, where applicable, in the appropriate moving average and funding 


base for each institution: 


Program University 
Behavioural Science (PhD) McMaster 
Biophysics (PhD) Guelph 
History (PhD) Waterloo 
Kinesiology (PhD) Waterloo 
Religious Studies (PhD) Toronto 
Urban and Regional Planning (PhD) Toronto 
Adapted Human Biodynamics (MSc) McMaster 
Behavioural Science (MSc) McMaster 
Business Administration (MBA) Wilfrid Laurier 
Chemical Education (MA(T)) Western 
Dance (MFA) York 
Education (MEd) Brock 
Education Studies (MEd) Western 
Film (MFA) York 
Forestry (MSc) Lakehead 
French (MA(T)) Western 
Human Kinetics (MSc) Guelph 
Industrial Relations (MIR) Toronto 
Journalism (MA) Western 
Kinesiology (MSc) Waterloo 
Physical Education (MA/Sc) Lakehead 
Physical Education (MA/Sc) Queen’s 
Physical Education (MA/Sc) York 
Recreation Studies (MA) Waterloo 
Religion (MA) Carleton 
Religious Studies (MA) Toronto 


At this time, Council is withholding judgment on Business Administration (PhD) 
at Queen’s and Administrative Studies (PhD) at York. There are three unfunded 
doctoral programs in Business listed in the COU/OCGS brief, the two above- 
mentioned programs and the planned program at McMaster. These programs are 
in addition to the three doctoral programs in Business already being funded at 
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Toronto, Western and Waterloo. This raises the issue of how many doctoral pro- 
grams in Business are really needed in Ontario and where they should be. Council 
wishes to hear from COU regarding the plans for doctoral studies in Business in 
Ontario and how these plans fit in with the objectives for the first quinquennium 
set out by Council in Advisory Memorandum 77-VIilI. It is Council’s intention to post- 
pone any decision regarding recommendations for funding approval for these pro- 
grams until it has received a response from COU. 

Any other currently unfunded or planned graduate programs not named above 
will be required to meet the new funding criteria for the first quinquennium before 
they will be considered by Council for recommendation for funding approval. 


W. C. Winegard 
Chairman 


September 22, 1978 
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78-IV Program Funding Approval Procedures 
for Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 


On October 14, 1975, the Minister of Colleges and Universities formally referred 
to Council the task of advising on the “continued funding of unauthorized degree 
programs at Ryerson Polytechnical Institute.”” Following a number of meetings with 
Ryerson and the Ministry of Colleges and Universities, Council, on December 10, 
1976, submitted Advisory Memorandum 76-V recommending that interim funding 
be extended during 1977-78 and 1978-79 only to those degree, diploma and cer- 
tificate programs that were funded in 1976-77. Council undertook, by the end of 
this two-year period, to produce ‘“‘firm advice on the mechanisms through which 
Ryerson programs can be fully authorized for funding purposes.” In this Memo- 
randum, Council makes recommendations on both the mechanism for program 
review and the funding status of existing and future programs. 


The Framework 


In a fundamental sense it is the level and character of Ryerson’s programs 
that define the institution. The programs have traditionally been career oriented, 
practical in their emphasis and established in response to a defined need. These 
program characteristics have given Ryerson a distinctive place within the post- 
secondary system, it being neither a College of Applied Arts and Technology nor 
a traditional university. In Council’s view, the process of program approval should 
help maintain the character of Ryerson’s programs and reinforce the polytechnic 
role of the institution. 

With this in mind, Council advanced in Advisory Memorandum 76-V three alterna- 
tive mechanisms for program approval and review. These were: 


— Council itself, or its appointed agents, would undertake to review and approve 
each new program or program change proposed by Ryerson; 


— Council itself, or its appointed agents, would review and approve a detailed 
plan for Ryerson every five years; 


— internal changes in the governance of Ryerson, including possible amend- 
ments to its Act, would be made so as to ensure that community, business and 
labour representatives would have direct input into, and a major say in, the 
planning and approval of each and every program. 


Although these were the options specifically outlined, Council encouraged Ryerson 
to consider other possibilities as well in formulating a proposed structure. 

On September 22, 1978, Ryerson representatives met with Council in formal 
session. At that meeting, Ryerson advanced an internal approval mechanism that 
involved a ‘“‘semi-autonomous, interactive decision-making process” in which pro- 
gram planning, review and revision would be carried out in consultation with an 
external advisory committee for each program. The members of these committees 
would “provide knowledgeable input on program purpose, its societal need, and 
its appropriate academic excellence.” In addition, for existing programs, enrolled 
Students, graduates and employers would be consulted and where appropriate, 
independent appraisal, approval or accreditation would be sought. The Academic 
Council of Ryerson, being fully apprised of this advice, would be responsible for 
authorizing programs subject to their compatibility with “the Institute’s aim, goals, 
general academic policies and academic standards.” The Board of Governors would 
similarly be responsible for authorizing programs approved by Academic Council 
and recommended by the President. The Board’s approval would be based upon 
an assessment of the financial implications and upon compatibility with the Ryer- 
son Act and the institution’s general policies. Apart from this internal process, 
Ryerson suggested that it would report annually to Council and the Minister. 

In reviewing Ryerson’s proposal, Council sought to determine whether the basic 
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requirements of assuring that all programs ‘will have an appropriate level of aca- 
demic excellence, a clearly expressed societal need and a defined level of financial 
viability’ were capable of being fulfilled. As a result of its review of the mechanism 
and the meetings held with representatives of Ryerson, Council has concluded that 
a mechanism based upon internal review and approval is the appropriate choice 
for Ryerson. 


The Mechanism 


Based upon its understanding of the requirements of an acceptable mechanism on 
one hand, and the administrative structure of Ryerson on the other, Council sug- 
gests that the program approval mechanism should consist of the following three 
elements: academic quality and standards of programs assured primarily by Aca- 
demic Council as charged under the Ryerson Act, financial viability of programs 
assured primarily by the Board of Governors in accordance with the Act, and so- 
cietal need assured primarily by Program Assessment Committees. 


Program Assessment Committees The Program Assessment Committees are 
a new element in the program planning and review process and should be dis- 
tinguished from the Advisory Committees which have been used by Ryerson for 
many years. The Advisory Committees have in the past been established for each 
program by the department chairmen to provide what Ryerson has referred to as “Gl 
strong link with the public, private and service sectors.’’ Council appreciates the 
important role which these committees have played in providing informal advice on 
the development of programs at Ryerson, and indeed, the Institute may wish to 
continue with its traditional practice of external consultation. 

The Program Assessment Committees are to have an entirely different function. 
These Committees are to be established and appointed by the President of Ryerson 
for the specific purpose of preparing formal reports including recommendations 
that programs be approved or denied, based upon assessment of societal need. 
The Assessment Committees should submit their reports to the President for trans- 
mittal to the Academic Council and the Board of Governors. The by-laws of the 
Academic Council and the Board of Governors respectively should guarantee that 
the Academic Council will not make its final recommendation on a program pro- 
posal without the prior consideration of the report of the Assessment Committee 
and that the Board will similarly make its final recommendation only after con- 
sideration of the reports of both the Assessment Committee and Academic Council. 

In Council’s view the effective functioning of the approval mechanism depends 
very largely upon the ability of the Assessment Committees to provide an independ- 
ent and objective evaluation. Consequently, these Committees, while looking to 
Ryerson’s faculty and staff for input as necessary, should be composed of at least 
seven members all of whom are external to Ryerson, including: (a) five or more 
who are knowledgeable in the program field including management, labour and 
educators, and (b) two or more who are not involved in the program field. 

In carrying out their mandate, the Assessment Committees should consider not 
only the level of student demand and the employment opportunities for graduates 
but also other factors such as whether similar programs are already available at 
other institutions and whether the proposed program is compatible with the role 
of a polytechnic and consistent with the evolution and character of Ryerson. Coun- 
cil believes that such fundamental considerations are as important as the more 
conventional questions relating to labour market conditions and student demand, 
and expects that the full range of issues will be addressed by the Assessment 
Committees in preparing their analyses of societal need. Council is confident that 
an assessment of need carried out under such terms of reference will be a proper 
basis for an authoritative Committee recommendation. 
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Application of the Mechanism Council is of the view that the assessment of 
societal need in the manner outlined and the assurance of academic excellence 
and financial viability by the Academic Council and Board of Governors respec- 
tively constitute an acceptable internal mechanism on the basis of which Ryerson 
programs can be fully authorized for funding purposes. In order to assure Council 
that the mechanism is performing its intended function, Council proposes that with 
respect to any program for which funding approval is being sought, it receive a 
recommendation from Ryerson supported by Academic Council’s approval of the 
academic quality of a program, the Board of Governors’ assurance of the financial 
viability of the program and the Program Assessment Committee’s report on and 
certification of societal need. It is Council’s intention that following its receipt of 
these materials, confirming approval by all three bodies, it will recommend authori- 
zation of the proposed programs for funding. Council accordingly recommends to 
the Minister: 


OCUA 78-15 
MECHANISM FOR DEGREE AND NEW DIPLOMA PROGRAM APPROVAL 
AT RYERSON POLYTECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


THAT, all degree and new diploma programs at Ryerson be considered 
for funding by the Minister on the recommendation of the Ontario Council 
on University Affairs, such recommendation to be based upon the approval 
mechanism outlined in this Memorandum. 


To ensure continuing relevance to societal needs, a review of each program 
offering should be carried out by Ryerson at intervals of no rnore than seven years. 

Council appreciates that the introduction of the program approval mechanism 
formalizes a consultative process some of the characteristics of which have already 
existed in an informal sense in the planning and review of programs at Ryerson. 
While confident of Ryerson’s ability and intent to apply these new procedures, 
Council is of the opinion that a periodic review with Ryerson of the mechanism and 
its application is desirable. 


Funding Approval for Existing Degree Programs 


In Advisory Memorandum 76-V, Council recommended that all existing degree 
programs be granted interim funding for a two-year period, pending the determina- 
tion of a program approval mechanism. Council is now of the view that in order to 
qualify for funding, these programs should be subjected to review in accordance 
with the recommended mechanism. Council proposes that the programs should 
remain on interim funding for the duration of two years at which time all degree 
programs that have been approved under the mechanism and recommended by 
Council to the Minister should be authorized for continued funding. Programs 
which at the end of two years have not been accepted under the mechanism should 
be ineligible for further funding. Council accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-16 


INTERIM ARRANGEMENTS AND PROCEDURES FOR FUNDING OF 
EXISTING DEGREE PROGRAMS 


THAT, the degree programs funded during 1978-79 should continue to 
be eligible for funding in 1979-80 and 1980-81 and, that at the end of this 
two-year period only those degree programs which have been approved 
under the mechanism and recommended by: the Ontario Council on Uni- 
versity Affairs to the Minister be authorized for continued funding. 
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In making this recommendation Council recognizes that the degree program 
in Applied Geography, although previously authorized by the Minister, has not 
been reviewed under the mechanism suggested in this Memorandum. Council 
expects that this program will be among those reviewed for funding approval. 


Funding Approval for New Degree Programs 

Council is aware that Ryerson has sought funding approval for a number of new 
degree programs namely, Air Transport Engineering, Graphic Arts Management, 
Nursing, and Environmental Health. In Council’s view the determination of funding 
eligibility for these programs should not await the completion of the review of exist- 
ing programs. Rather, these and all other new degree programs should henceforth 
be authorized when they are approved under the mechanism and duly recom- 
mended by Council to the Minister. Council accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-17 
FUNDING APPROVAL FOR NEW DEGREE PROGRAMS 


THAT, henceforth any new degree program approved under the mechan- 
ism and recommended by the Ontario Council on University Affairs to the 
Minister be authorized for funding. 


Funding Approval for Existing Diploma and Certificate Programs 

Although the funding eligibility of some of Ryerson’s degree programs was the 
specific concern in the Ministerial reference of October 14, 1975, Council, without 
questioning the eligibility of the diploma and certificate programs, recommended 
that all programs be placed on interim funding pending the establishment of a 
program approval mechanism. Council, having examined this issue, has found no 
reason to require that the existing diploma or certificate programs be assessed 
under the proposed mechanism in order to verify their funding status. Council ac- 
cordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-18 
FUNDING APPROVAL FOR EXISTING DIPLOMA AND CERTIFICATE PRO- 


GRAMS 


THAT, the existing diploma and certificate programs that are funded in 
1978-79 be authorized for continued funding. 


Funding Approval for New Diploma Programs 

Although Council is recommending the continued funding of existing diploma pro- 
grams, it is aware that the future establishment of diploma programs might raise 
the question of Ministerial approval. Council also recognizes the importance of 
diploma offerings at Ryerson and considers it important that the academic ex- 
cellence, societal need and financial viability of these programs be assured. The 
authorization of new diploma programs should proceed in the same manner as that 
outlined for new degree programs. Council accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-19 
FUNDING APPROVAL FOR NEW DIPLOMA PROGRAMS 


THAT, henceforth any new diploma program approved under the mechan- 
ism and recommended by the Ontario Council on University Affairs to the 
Minister be authorized for funding. 
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Funding Approval for New Certificate Programs 

The certificate programs offered by Ryerson tend to be significantly different from 
either diploma or degree programs in their origin, duration and in some ways, their 
objectives. As programs established to provide comparatively specific education 
and training to a clearly defined clientele, often over a comparatively short period of 
time, they are commonly designed to provide skills to people already launched on 
a career rather than to prepare students for a vocation. These distinctive charac- 
teristics, combined with the need to respond quickly to changes in demand, sug- 
gest to Council that certificate programs should be treated differently from other 
programs in the approval process. Council is not suggesting that the assurance of 
academic excellence, financial viability and societal need is any less important for 
certificate than for degree and diploma programs. Rather, Council is confident 
that these requirements will be satisfied without formal application of the approval 
mechanism. Council accordingly recommends to the Minister: | 


OCUA 78-20 
FUNDING APPROVAL FOR NEW CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 


THAT, henceforth any new certificate programs approved by Ryerson 
should be authorized for funding. 


W. C. Winegard 
Chairman 


November 17, 1978 
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78-V The Allocation of the Government's 
Operating Support for the University 
System in 1979-80 


By letter of January 4, 1979, the Minister of Colleges and Universities informed 
the Chairman of Council that in 1979-80, $782.4 million in operating grants would 
be allocated to the university system. Of this amount, $775.9 million is available 
for Council’s basic funding objectives and the Bar Admission Course, $0.5 million 
is provided in partial recognition of the incremental costs already incurred by 
designated bilingual institutions, and $6.0 million is retained by the Ministry for 
budget review items. In addition to the $782.4 million in operating grants, the Gov- 
ernment announced an increase of 5% in domestic formula fee rates. The total 
grant and fee revenue (excluding the differential in fees charged to foreign visa 
students) expected to accrue to the system in 1979-80, based on an estimate of fee 
revenue, is $911.2 million and represents an increase of 4.5% over the comparable 
figure for 1978-79. 

Council notes with great regret that the $776.4 million in operating grants, com- 
bined with the estimated $6.2 million resulting from the 5% domestic fee increase, 
falls $14.2 million short of Council’s total recommended funding of $796.8 million 
($795.3 million for basic funding objectives and $1.5 million for the grant-in-aid 
to the Bar Admission Course and funding of bilingual institutions). Some of the 
possible implications of this degree of underfunding were discussed by Council 
in its paper of September 1978 “The Ontario University System: A Statement of 
Issues.’ To say the least, all are potentially serious, especially when it is borne in 
mind that universities have a research and development, as well as a teaching, 
function. 

In this Memorandum, Council advises on the distribution of the $776.4 million 
that has been made available for operating grants. The amount available for dis- 
tribution by formula is the portion of the $776.4 million that remains after allocations 
have been made for Northern Ontario, bilingualism and supplementary grants, for 
the grant-in-aid to the Bar Admission Course, and for contingency. 


Northern Ontario Grants 
In Advisory Memorandum 74-IlI, Council recommended that the Government adopt 
a deliberate policy of financial assistance to Northern Ontario institutions in recog- 
nition of the fiscal problems associated with providing post-secondary education in 
that region. Council subsequently published a “mini-formula”’ in Advisory Memo- 
randum 75-VII on the basis of which the annual value of the Northern grant could 
be calculated for each of Lakehead and Laurentian universities and Laurentian’s 
affiliated colleges — Algoma, Hearst and Nipissing. According to this method, the 
grant to each institution is determined with reference to the prior year’s Basic 
Operating Income. 

For 1979-80, Council has again employed the mini-formula in the calculation of 
the Northern grants and accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-21 
NORTHERN ONTARIO GRANTS 1979-80 


THAT Northern Ontario grants in 1979-80 be made in the following 


amounts: 
Lakehead $1,484,000 
Laurentian 1,434,000 
Algoma 167,000 
Hearst 93,000 
Nipissing 238,000 
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Bilingualism Grants 

In Advisory Memoranda 77-II| and 78-l, Council recommended that additional 
funding be provided in recognition of the incremental costs associated with exist- 
ing bilingualism activities. For 1978-79, an additional $1 million was made avail- 
able as a first step in meeting these costs. For 1979-80, the Government has 
allocated an additional $0.5 million for this purpose. Since Council has, in previous 
Memoranda, requested a total of $2 million, there remains a shortfall of $0.5 million 
if the incremental costs being incurred by bilingual institutions are to be met. 

For 1979-80, the amount available for distribution by Council is equal to (1) the 
total bilingualism grant for 1978-79 increased by 4.9% which is the percentage 
by which operating grants increase between 1978-79 and 1979-80 excluding the 
additional $0.5 million for bilingualism and, (2) the $0.5 million in additional funds. 
In distributing this total of $6.2 million, Council wishes to continue its policy of 
phasing in the allocation of additional funds for bilingualism as suggested in Ad- 
visory Memorandum 77-VI. On the assumption that no further funds are made 
available for this purpose for 1979-80, total grants for bilingualism will be allocated 
with one-half based on the distribution of 1978-79 bilingualism grants and one- 
half according to the incidence of 1976-77 incremental bilingualism costs. Accord- 
ingly, Council recommends to the Minister: | 


OCUA 78-22 
BILINGUALISM GRANTS 1979-80 


THAT biligualism grants in 1979-80 be made in the following amounts: 


Ottawa $4,657,000 
Laurentian 1,142,000 
Glendon 176,000 
Hearst 52,000 
Sudbury 27,000 
St. Paul 192,000 


Supplementary Grants 


Council has, in past Memoranda, stated its policy of recommending reductions 
each year in the supplementary grants to Lakehead, Laurentian and Trent universi- 
ties. Council continues to believe that supplementary grants should be reduced 
while having regard for the immediate impact of enrolment averaging formula 
income and the proportion of Basic Operating Income represented by the sup- 
plementary grants of the recipient institution. Council accordingly recommends 
to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-23 
SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS 1979-80 


THAT supplementary grants in 1979-80 be made in the following amounts: 


Lakehead $ 350,000 
Laurentian 100,000 
Trent 1,000,000 


Bar Admission Course 


In Advisory Memorandum 74-Il, Council noted the Government’s policy of pro- 
viding a partial grant-in-aid for the Bar Admission Course. In recommending the 
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amount of this special grant, Council continues its recent approach of increasing 
the grant by the percentage increase in the Government’s allocation to the system 
as a whole. Thus, for 1979-80, Council proposes an increase in the grant-in-aid of 
4.9% over the $458,000 allocated for 1978-79. Council expects that tuition fee rates 
for the Bar Admission Course will not be increased by more than the 5% increase 
in formula fees announced for the rest of the system. Council accordingly recom- 
mends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-24 
GRANT TO THE LAW SOCIETY OF UPPER CANADA ON BEHALF OF THE 
BAR ADMISSION COURSE 1979-80 


THAT a grant of $481,000 be made to the Law Society of Upper Canada for 
support of the Bar Admission Course in 1979-80. 


Basic Income Unit Values 


As indicated at the beginning of this Memorandum, the Government has made 
available a total of $782.4 million to the university system for 1979-80. Of this 
amount, $6.0 million has been retained by the Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
for the financing of line budget items, leaving a total of $776.4 million to be allocated 
on the recommendation of Council. For purposes of determining the amount avail- 
able for distribution through graduate and undergraduate formula grants, Council 
deducts from this total the value of allocations for Northern Ontario, bilingualism 
and supplementary grants, and for the grant-in-aid to the Bar Admission Course. 
The total of these deductions for 1979-80, as shown in Table I, is $11,593,000. 
In addition, Council deducts an amount for contingency which for 1979-80 is 
$1,671.000. This amount is intended to cover the discrepancy between the estimated 
weighted enrolment for 1978-79 and the final enrolment figures. As well, the amount 
set aside for contingency will be available for any change in the funding status of 
Dominican College which now remains the only school of theology funded at 50%. 
The amount remaining for distribution by formula grants after the deductions for 
non-formula grants and contingency is $763,136,000. Council notes that any unused 
portion of the contingency will also be available for distribution. 
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Table | 
ue mee ee ee a 
Availability of Funds for Distribution as Graduate 
and Undergraduate Formula Grants for 1979-80 
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Available for Council’s Allocative Recommendations $776,400,000 
Deduct: 
Northern Ontario Grants $ 3,416,000 
Bilingualism Grants 6,246,000 
Supplementary Grants 1,450,000 
Bar Admission Course 481,000 
_ Ne Se ree a a ee 
Sub-Total $11,593,000 
Contingency 1,671,000 
Total Deductions $ 13,264,000 


Sa ee CN 
Available for Distribution as Graduate and 

Undergraduate Formula Grants $763,136,000 
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Based on an amount of $763,136,000 available for distribution by formula grants, 
the value of the undergraduate Basic Income Unit (BIU) is $2,800 and the graduate 
BIU is $2,729. 

The undergraduate allocation for 1979-80 is calculated in accordance with the 
undergraduate funding formula established in Advisory Memorandum 76-VII. The 
method used to allocate graduate formula grants is that specified in Advisory 
Memorandum 78-Illl. Formula grants for master’s and graduate diploma programs 
are distributed to each institution in relation to the number of BIUs in the Master’s 
and Graduate Diploma Formula Funding Base adjusted by 50 per cent of the dif- 
ference between (1) the average number of eligible master’s and graduate diploma 
BIUs reported by each institution in 1978-79, 1977-78 and 1976-77 and, (2) the 
Master’s and Graduate Diploma Formula Funding Base. For doctoral programs, 
formula grants are distributed according to the number of BIUs in the Doctoral 
Formula Funding Base adjusted by one-third of the difference between the number 
of doctoral BIUs in the three-year moving average and those in the Doctoral Formu- 
la Funding Base. In determining the eligible BIUs in each year, Council included 
the graduate programs recommended for formula support in Advisory Memorandum 
78-II1. Council accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 78-25 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE BIU VALUES FOR 1979-80 


THAT, for 1979-80, the graduate BIU value be not less than $2,729 and 
the undergraduate BIU value be not less than $2,800. 


In Tables II and III, Council tabulates the distribution of grants and Basic Operat- 
ing Income based on the recommendations contained in this Memorandum. Table II 
lists formula and non-formula grants for 1979-80 and provides a comparison by 
institution to the grants made in 1978-79. Table III similarly compares the sum of 
Basic Operating Income and non-formula grants for 1979-80 with the correspond- 
ing figures for 1978-79. Council notes that although Basic Operating Income is a 
more accurate measure of the revenue expected to accrue to the system than grants 
alone, the portion of Basic Operating Income which is based on fees may differ 
from the actual fee revenue collected by the system. For an explanation of the 
basis for this difference and its implications see the Appendix to this Memorandum. 


Formula Sensitivity to Enrolment Change 


In Advisory Memorandum 78-IIl, Council recommended that a 50% discount/ 
Stability factor be applied in the allocative formula used for master’s and graduate 
diploma programs. For doctoral programs, Council felt that an even greater measure 
of Stability might be in order, and therefore suggested a discount factor of two- 
thirds. Council wishes to reiterate its intention to employ these discount factors 
throughout the first quinquennium. 

Council believes that the use of a 50% discount factor in the undergraduate 
allocative formula continues to be an appropriate measure to reduce the sensitivity 


of the formula to enrolment change. It is therefore Council’s intent to employ the 
90% discount factor again in 1980-81. 


W. C. Winegard 
Chairman 


January 26, 1979 
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Appendix to Advisory Memorandum 78-V 


Explanation of Basic Operating Income 


The actual fee and grant income for the university system cannot be calculated 
for the year ahead since fee revenue is not known. Instead, Basic Operating In- 
come (BOI) can be used as a proxy for actual grant and fee income. BOI consists 
of formula grants for the year in question and the averaged and discounted formula 
fees. In order to obtain institutional BOI, total system BOI is divided by the averaged 
and discounted system BlUs in order to derive a value for the Basic Income Unit. 
This unit value, when multiplied by the number of BlUs at a university, gives the 
university’s BOI. A university’s grants are obtained by subtracting its average and 
discounted formula fees from its BOI. BOI should not, therefore, be regarded as 
the actual fee and grant income that a university will have in a given year. In a 
period of declining enrolment, the method of calculating institutional BOI will 
tend to overstate fee revenues and therefore also total grant and fee income. 

A second basis on which actual university operating fee and grant income 
differs from the BOI figure used in this Memorandum arises from the fact that BOI 
does not include the fee revenue collected by the system from the higher fees 
charged to foreign visa students. This additional amount is returned to the system 
through the operating grants formula in the year in which the revenue is collected 
when final enrolments are known. 
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OCUA Public Meetings, 1978-79 


Date Institution or Organization and (Place of Meeting) 


March 31, 1978 Council of Ontario Universities 
(University of Toronto, Toronto) 


March 31, 1978 University of Toronto (University of Toronto, Toronto) 





April 14, 1978 McMaster University 
(McMaster University, Hamilton) 
April 14, 1978 Brock University 
(McMaster University, Hamilton) 
April 14, 1978 University of Guelph 
(McMaster University, Hamilton) 
April 21, 1978 Ontario Confederation of University Faculty Associations 
(Queen’s Park, Toronto) 
April 21, 1978 Confederation of Ontario University Staff Associations 
(Queen’s Park, Toronto) 
April 21, 1978 Ontario Federation of Students 
(Queen’s Park, Toronto) 
May 5, 1978 Wilfrid Laurier University 
(Wilfrid Laurier University, Waterloo) 
May 5, 1978 University of Waterloo 
(Wilfrid Laurier University, Waterloo) 
May 5, 1978 University of Western Ontario 
(Wilfrid Laurier University, Waterloo) 
May 5, 1978 University of Windsor 
(Wilfrid Laurier University, Waterloo) 
May 12, 1978 Laurentian University 
(Bristol Place Hotel, Toronto) 
May 12, 1978 Algoma College (Bristol Place Hotel, Toronto) 
May 12, 1978 Collége de Hearst (Bristol Place Hotel, Toronto) 
May 12, 1978 Nipissing College (Bristol Place Hotel, Toronto) 
May 26, 1978 York University (York University, Downsview) 
May 26, 1978 Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 
(York University, Downsview) 
May 26, 1978 Ontario College of Art 
(York University, Downsview) 
May 26, 1978 Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
(York University, Downsview) 
June 9, 1978 Trent University 
(Trent University, Peterborough) 
June 9, 1978 Queen’s University 
(Trent University, Peterborough) 
June 9, 1978 University of Ottawa 
(Trent University, Peterborough) 
June 9, 1978 Carleton University 


(Trent University, Peterborough) 
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OCUA Recommendations and Government 
Responses, 1978-79 


Recommendations 
Number Title Response 


(Advisory Memorandum 78-l) 
78-1 Funding Level for 1979-80 to Meet the Cost of Council’s 
Basic Objectives in Funding the Operation of Provinci- 
ally-Assisted Universities, Ryerson, the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education and the Ontario College of Art Not accepted 


18-2 Additional Funding for 1979-80 for Existing Bilingualism 





Programs and the Bar Admission Course Not accepted 
78-3 Level of Support for Major Renovations, Alterations, and 
Replacement Projects in 1979-80 Not accepted 


(Advisory Memorandum 78-Il) 





78-4 Ontario Graduate Scholarship Eligibility Partially 
(77-1) accepted: see 
(76-2) extract from 
(75-3) Minister’s letter 
Le es sc US lo JUly1978 
18-9 Foreign Visa Student Eligibility which follows 
(77-2) this table 
78-6 Institutional Awards to Universities Without Doctoral 

Programs Accepted 





78-7 Ontario Graduate Scholarships to Persons on Student 








Visas Accepted 
78-8 Number of Ontario Graduate Scholarship Awards in 

1979-80 Accepted 
3-3 Ontario Graduate Scholarship Stipends, 1979-80 Accepted 


ee a a eee ee ee ee 


(Advisory Memorandum 78-Ill) 
a see LS nae Sei inil 999) aie erm Boe eee) UL 
78-10 Establishment of an Institutional Master’s and Graduate 

Diploma Formula Funding Base Accepted 
ee a I RN Le ee ec ee 
78-11 Establishment of an Institutional Doctoral Formula Fund- 

ing Base Accepted 
a ek ee 
78-12 Distribution Mechanism for Master’s and Graduate 

Diploma Program Formula Grants During the First Quin- 

quennium Accepted 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
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OCUA Recommendations 


78-13 


78-14 


fo=10 


a a a 


eee 
Distribution Mechanism for Doctoral Program Formula 

Grants During the First Quinquennium Accepted 
Funding of Particular Graduate Programs Accepted 


(Advisory Memorandum 78-IV) 





Mechanism for Degree and New Diploma Program Ap- 
proval at Ryerson Polytechnical Institute Accepted 











78-16 Interim Arrangements and Procedures for Funding of 
Existing Degree Programs Accepted 
78-17 Funding Approval for New Degree Programs Accepted 
78-18 Funding Approval for Existing Diploma and Certificate 
Programs Accepted 
78-19 Funding Approval for New Diploma Programs Accepted 
78-20 Funding Approval for New Certificate Programs Accepted, with 
Clarification; 
see 
correspondence 
which follows 
this table 
(Advisory Memorandum 78-V) 
78-21 Northern Ontario Grants 1979-80 Accepted 
78-22 Bilingualism Grants 1979-80 Accepted 
78-23 Supplementary Grants 1979-80 Accepted 
78-24 Grant to the Law Society of Upper Canada on Behalf of 
the Bar Admission Course 1979-80 Accepted 
78-25 Graduate and Undergraduate BIU Values for 1979-80 Accepted 
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Extract from a letter dated 25 July 1978 from 
the Honourable Harry Parrott, D.D.S., to Dr. W. C. Winegard 


“Recommendation 78-4 (77-1) (76-2) (75-3) 
Council has recommended that Ontario Graduate Scholarships be equally open 
to Canadian citizens and to persons who hold landed immigrant status as of the 
official annual closing date for applications. 

| have decided to ease the restrictions on landed immigrants by allowing landed 
immigrants who have held landed immigrant status for one year prior to the applica- 
tion date to compete with Canadian citizens for the open awards. | feel that this is 
a very fair approach and one which should become a permanent feature of the 
program. The one-year residency requirement is consistent with the requirement 


for the Canada Council awards, as well as for both the federal and provincial 
student assistance programs. 


Recommendation 78-5 (77-2) 


In view of my decision regarding recommendation 78-4, the special category of 
restricted scholarships will be opened to visa students and to landed immigrants 
who have resided in Canada for less than one year.” 
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Oitice of the 


Minister 
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Ontario 


Ministry of 416/965-5277 
Colleges and 
Universities 





February 12, 1979 


Dr. W. C. Winegard, 

Chairman, 

Ontario Council on University Affairs, 
7th Floor, 700 Bay Street, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Dr. Winegard: 


I have now reviewed OCUA Advisory Memorandum 
78 IV, "Program Funding Approval Procedures for Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute". 


All recommendations on approval procedures 
for programs now receiving interim funding, and those 
recommendations concerning the establishment of an approval 
mechanism for new credit programs at the diploma and degree 
levels, are accepted. Similarly, Recommendation OCUA 78-18 
"Funding Approval for Existing Diploma and Certificate 
Programs", is accepted. 


Recommendation OCUA 78-20 entitled "Funding 
approval for New Certificate Programs" cannot be accepted in 
its current form. My interpretation of this recommendation 
is that both credit and non-credit aspects of new certificate 
courses at Ryerson would be eligible for funding without being 
subject to the approval mechanism established for new diploma 
and degree programs. I would be prepared to accept Recommen- 
dation OCUA 78-20 if those aspects of certificate programs 
for which provincial support is sought were subject to some 
approval mechanism as are new credit diploma and degree 
programs. In other words, a distinction must be made between 


the credit and the non-credit functions, even in the certificate 


area. This is consistent with the general policy in both the 
college and university systems, whereby non-credit programs 
may not be identified for funding. 


I shall delay release of my response to 
Memorandum CCI'* 78-IV pending clarification of Council's 


intent in Recommendation 78-20. 
sills 


ette Stephenson, M.D., 
Minister. 


Mowat Block 
Queen's Park 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Ontario 
Ontario 416/965-5233 7th Floor 
- 700 Bay Street 
Council on Toronto, Ontario 
University MoHi2t8 
Affairs 


February 15, 1979 


The Honourable Bette Stephenson, M.D., 
Minister of Education, 

Mowat Block - 22nd Floor, 

900 Bay Street, 

Toronto, Ontario 


Dear Dr. Stephenson: 


In response to your concerns about the funding of 
certificate programs at Ryerson, let me assure you that 
Council had no intention of recommending changes in the 
existing arrangement for funding. Recommendation 78-20 
was put forward to separate the program approval method 
for certificates from that reccommended for diploma and 
Gegree programs. Council has authorized me to inform 
you that, in its cpinion, the existing funding arrange- 
ments should continue. Only those courses in certificate 
programs that are also_approved courses in a diplcma or 
Gegree program should be eligible for counting. Non- 
credit courses should be ineligible for funding. By 
this method, we have insured that credit courses which 
are eligible for funding in certificate programs will 
have alxeady been approved as part of an existing degrce 
or diplana program. 


Yours sincerely, 


Mrihug eK 


W. C. Winegard 
Chairman 
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neon 


Ontario 





Minister of 
Education 


February 28, 1979 


Dr. W.C. Winegard 

Chairman 

Ontario Council on University Affairs 
7th Floor 

700 Bay Street 

Toronto, Ontario 

M5H 2T8 


Dear Dr. Winegard: 


Thank you for your letter of February 
15, 1979, in which you clarify Council's intent with 
regard to Recommendation 78-20 of Advisory Memorandum 
78-IV. 


The Memorandum is now accepted, in 
full, subject to the Clarification contained in your 
letter. 


I shall release the Memorandum to 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute and the system, via 
COU, immediately. 


Yours truly, ,~7 


bine ema 
C eS 


ette Stephenson, M.D. 
Minister. 





Mowaf Block 
Queen's Park 
Toronto, Ontario 
M7A 1L2 
416/965-5277 
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Affairs 


February 29, 1980 


The Honourable Bette Stephenson, M.D., 
Minister of Education/Colleges 
and Universities, 
22nd Floor, Mowat Block, 
Queen's Park, 
Toronto, Ontario 


Dear Dr. Stephenson: 

I respectfully submit herewith the Sixth Annual 
Report of the Ontario Council on University Affairs. 
This Report covers the period from March 1, 1979 
through February 29, 1980. 


Yours sincerely, 


W. C. Winegard 
Chairman 


Members and Officers of the Ontario 
Council on University Affairs 1979-80 


Rt. Rev. Walter Bagnall (1982) 
Hamilton 
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Introduction 


The Sixth Annual Report of the Ontario Council on University Affairs covers the period 
March 1, 1979 to February 29, 1980 and contains the full text of all Advisory Memoranda 
issued in the year. In addition, the present report contains the text of apaper released by 
Council in September 1979 “System on the Brink: A Financial Analysis of the Ontario 
University System 1979”. 

The financial analysis showed very clearly that, if Government funding continued to 
increase only at the rate allowed in 1978-79 and 1979-80, the system would face severe 
problems. The level of funding announced for 1980-81 does not alleviate Council’s 
concern about the future of the system and the individual institutions. 

Council is now, more than ever, convinced that planning in one institution cannot be 
divorced from planning in the system as a whole. This attitude was reflected in the 
discussions about the new graduate programs proposed by the universities for 1980-81 
and in the Chairman’s letter to each Executive Head concerning the Spring hearings for 
1980. In that letter, each institution has been asked to identify its role and how it fits into 
the total system. A shared understanding of the particular role of each institution is, in 
the long run, the only basis upon which to make responsible program and thus funding 
decisions. 

In line with this concept, Council has accepted the invitation from the Council of 
Ontario Universities to “assume a broader role in assisting the universities to coordi- 
nate their planning.” The Spring 1980 hearings will see the beginning of this new 
involvement. 
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Council’s paper of September 1978, The Ontario University System: A Statement of 
Issues, was prepared in response to comments made by the universities and the 
provincial organizations’ at the Spring hearings of 1978. In that paper, Council outlined 
some of the major problems to be confronted in planning for the future of higher 
education in the Province of Ontario. After defining the generally accepted goals of the 
universities, Council discussed the question of funding, the development of the 
academic function of the universities (i.e., undergraduate instruction, graduate instruc- 
tion, institutional role differentiation, research), and possible alternatives to the 
existing structures for governing university affairs in Ontario. 

The objective at that time was to identify the main areas of concern, to set out some 
of the options which might be adopted in attempting to reduce or resolve the problems, 
and to lay the foundation for future discussions with the universities at the hearings in 
the Spring of 1979. 

During discussion at the 1979 hearings, the universities not only confirmed the 
seriousness of issues already raised in the OCUA paper, but reminded Council that 
there were in addition other matters demanding attention. Some of these related to 
common problems being experienced throughout the system; others were more 
localized but no less significant. Many institutions felt there was a need for review of 
existing policy on tuition fees, giving particular attention to the critical questions of 
accessibility and student assistance. Another general problem stemmed from the 
continuing high demand for professional and vocational programs and the reduction in 
enrolment in undergraduate arts and science programs which nonetheless constitute 
an indispensible core to university offerings and must be maintained as an essential 
area of study. (At the time this paper is being written, it is interesting to note that, while 
overall enrolment continues to decline, preliminary indications suggest that for 1979-80 
first-year applications in arts and science programs remain relatively constant.) It was 
evident that there is a great deal of concern about the future of higher education in 
Northern Ontario; as well, the appropriate role of the polytechnical institution in this 
province was argued to be in need of examination and definition. 

Staffing problems figured prominently in discussions as both faculty and staff 
groups expressed concern about the level of salaries and the number of positions being 
removed from the system. Representatives of support staff throughout the province, 
while reaffirming their willingness to co-operate with the institutions in their efforts to 
maintain standards in a time of fiscal restraint, emphasized their claims concerning 
employment inequities, and repeated the caution that there could be a serious 
deterioration in service if no attempt were made to improve their present position. 

On the question of whether there was need for change in the existing structures for 
governing university affairs in Ontario, the consensus was that, at this time, the present 
framework did not require substantial change. However, in view of growing concern 
about the need to co-ordinate development of the graduate enterprise throughout the 
system, it was suggested that OCUA might consider some expansion of its present 
activities. 

Council is aware of the importance of the issues now troubling the university system, 
and of the need to continue to exchange views on the many critical questions, 
continuing and emerging, to which answers must be found. It has already considered 
the question of a policy on tuition fees and submitted an Advisory Memorandum on the 
Subject to the Minister. Recommendations have also been made on funding arrange- 
ments for programs at Algoma College, Le Collége de Hearst, and Nipissing College, 


(1) The Council of Ontario Universities (COU), the Confederation of Ontario University Staff Associations (COUSA), the Ontario 
Confederation of University Faculty Associations (OCUFA) and the Ontario Federation of Students (OFS) 
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and Council has agreed to re-examine Ryerson’s claim to eligibility for increased 
funding. 

In addition to these specific issues which are being addressed in memoranda, there 
are numerous concerns which Council might usefully discuss in this paper. But 
throughout the Spring hearings it was evident that the overriding problem at this time is 
financial. It is not surprising that a Government policy of continuing fiscal restraint, 
added toa pattern of declining enrolment, creates difficulties. However, any discussion 
of the situation for the university system as a whole should acknowledge the 
differences which exist among the institutions within that system. The predicament of 
the institution with a relatively stable enrolment is less critical than that of one where 
there is a significant decline. 

Recognizing that the financial issues are the predominant concern for the universi- 
ties in 1979, Council, in this paper, first takes a closer look at the current overall 
financial situation of the Ontario universities and their reaction to fiscal constraint. It 
then continues with the financial prospect and possible consequences for the univer- 
sity system to 1983-84. 

The numerous comments by universities on the allocation of funds among institu- 
tions have led Council to include a discussion of the present formula and to examine 
exactly what is happening to the distribution of funds under the existing method of 
averaged and discounted enrolment. 

Another section of this paper is devoted to the problems related to capital funding, 
and in particular, the lack of sufficient funds for major renovations and repairs. 

Council’s concern about the research function of the universities has increased toa 
point where it feels compelled to give special attention to the urgent need for 
appropriate policy on research and special funding. It is this situation which is 
addressed in the final section of the paper. 

Council hopes that this review of the current and prospective financial situation and 
its implications will provide some measure of perspective to Government, the universi- 
ties and the public as they prepare to enter the 1980’s. This perspective is bleak. It is that 
of a university system on the brink of major difficulties. 


Current Financial Status 
of the University System 


The constraint on Government expenditures continues to dominate the financial 
horizon of the Ontario university system. In 1978-79, the increase in the total of 
university operating grants plus tuition fees was approximately 4.9%, well short of the 
increase recommended by Council. Fee income actually decreased owing to an 
enrolment decline of 2.4% (see Appendix A) and constant fee rates. Universities must, 
of necessity, aim for a balanced budget or small surplus since it is difficult to recover 
from a large accumulated deficit because revenue sources other than grants and fees 
are minimal. With revenue increases significantly less than inflation rates, some 
universities were unable to avoid operating deficits for the year 1978-79, although the 
System as a whole managed to produce a $5 million excess of revenue over expendi- 
tures. This was accomplished by average economic adjustments in faculty salaries of 
3.7% and further cutbacks on non-salary expenditures such as library books and 
equipment. For anumber of years, cuts in these non-salary areas have been the means 
by which universities coped with financial constraint. 
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When estimates of declining enrolment and other operating revenues for the current 
academic year are taken into consideration, the Ontario universities as a system are 
receiving an approximate 4.5% increase in their total operating revenue. Once again, 
this increase is below both the 6.15% recommended by Council and current inflation 
rates. This increase, of course, varies among institutions depending upon the distribu- 
tion of formula and non-formula grants. 

The magnitude of the constraint problem can be seen in perspective if it is examined 
in the context of the funding that universities have received during the 1970’s. In its 
Fourth Annual Report, Council noted the achievement of the Ontario university system 
in responding to the accessibility policy of the Government. It demonstrated that, on 
average, all additional students taken into the universities between 1970-71 and 1978-79 
were accommodated at an income in real terms of approximately 50% of the base level. 
Table 1 updates the trends in constant dollar grants plus fees per full-time equivalent 
Student. Total operating grants and fees are used since they represent the revenue 
which is directly or indirectly controlled by Government. Particular attention should be 
given to Column 6 which illustrates the real decline in funding per student since the. 
beginning of the decade. Despite the enrolment decreases commencing in 1977-78, the 
grants plus fees per student at $2512 for 1979-80 have fallen 8.5% below the 1970-71 
level. All additional students since 1970-71 have been accommodated in real terms at 
49% of the base year income per student. 

This trend in funding of universities is in sharp contrast to the funding of the 
elementary and secondary school systems in Ontario. Provincial grants including 
provincial contributions to the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund plus local tax revenues 
are a measure of school revenues comparable to provincial grants plus tuition fees for 
universities. As shown in Table 2, school revenue per pupil rose 35.5% in real terms 
between 1970-71 and 1978-79, compared with an 8.0% decline in university revenues per 
Student during the same time period. This information is displayed graphically in Figure 
Ae 


(a) Interprovincial Comparisons 

There is strong evidence that Ontario universities are being placed under more 
stringent financial limitations because of grant constraints than the universities in 
most other Canadian provinces. A recent study of interprovincial comparisons of 
university revenues and expenditures‘ developed eight indicators aimed at comparing 
how much financial support is provided to each university system. Table 3 provides the 
values of some of these indicators for the period 1974-75 to 1976-77 and the ranking for 
each province. 

These data reveal that in terms of operating grants per student, Ontario had declined 
in rank to sixth among the provinces by 1976-77. Ontario’s total operating income per 
student ranked seventh in that year. In both cases, Ontario is significantly below the 
Canadian average. When the study’s five indicators aimed at comparing financial 
support to each university system during the period 1974-77 are examined, it is 
noteworthy that Ontario is the sole province whose ranking has declined in all of the 
indicators. 

As seen from Table 4, which indicates the changes in grants, fees and enrolment that 
have occurred in each province since 1976-77, the situation for Ontario universities has 
not improved relative to those in other provinces. Over the last two years, Ontario 
universities have received smaller grant increases than universities in every other 
province except Manitoba. 


(1) Interprovincial Comparisons of Unversity Expenditures, Report of the Tripartite Committee on Interprovincial Comparisons — 
May 1979. This Committee is composed of one representative from each of OCUA, COU and MCU. 
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Table 2 





Comparison of Funding Per Student in University and Elementary and 
Secondary Schools in Ontario 











Index of Provincial Grants Index of Provincial Grants 
plus Tuition Fees per FTE plus Local Tax Revenue per 
Enrolment in Ontario Pupil in Ontario Elementary 
Universities and Secondary Schools 
1970-71 100.0 100.0 
1971-72 98.5 105.5 
1972-73 98.1 108.0 
1973-74 90.8 106.9 
1974-75 86.5 109.1 
1975-76 85.4 113.4 
1976-77 89.8 127.4 
1977-78 93.0 13725 
1978-79 92.0 1:35:59 





Note: 1. Provincial grants to schools include the provincial contribution to the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 


Source: The university index is from Table 1. Data used for the derivation of the elementary and secondary school index were 
obtained from the Operations Analysis and Management Development Branch, Ministry of Education. 





Figure 1 


Comparison of Funding per Student in Universities 
and Elementary and Secondary Schools in Ontario 
















Index of Provincial Grants“ 
plus Local Tax Revenue per 
Pupil in Ontario 
Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 


Index of Provincial 
Grants plus Tuition 
Fees per FTE Enrolment 
in Ontario Universities 


Index (constant $ 1970-71, 1970-71 
3S 
(=) 


1970-71 71-72 72-73 73-74 74-75 75-76 76-77 77-78 78-79 
Year 
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(1) Provincial grants to schools include the provincial contribution to the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 
Source: Table 2 
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With this general perspective of the financial stringency facing the Ontario universi- 
ties, it is appropriate to examine what is happening in the university system in response 
to this situation. 


(b) Faculty and Staff Resources 

According to data provided by the Council of Ontario Universities, the number of full- 
time equivalent faculty members in Ontario universities' declined in 1978-79 for the first 
time in recent years from 13,188 in 1977-78 to 13,153. By October 1979, it is anticipated 
that there will be 12,925 full-time equivalent faculty, a 1.7% decline from 1978-79. 

The proportion of total faculty who are on part-time appointments has diminished. Of 
those who are on full-time appointments approximately 85% are tenured or in the 
tenure stream and over 65% of full-time faculty are either full professors or associate 
professors. The average age of full-time faculty members in Ontario universities is 
approximately 43 in 1979 with only 12% of them scheduled to reach retirement age in 
the next ten years. This makes it extremely difficult for universities to offer teaching and 
research careers to young people, a situation which will cause further age distribution 
problems in the near future. The age distribution will be further exacerbated when the 
sizable group now in the mid-40’s age group reaches retirement. 

Universities have chosen to maintain faculty numbers by reducing their expenditures 
on non-salary items, by paying salary increases which are less than inflation, and by 
budgeting for deficits. Economic adjustments for faculty averaged 3.7% in 1978-79. 
This compares with a 6% economic adjustment for the Scientific and Professional 
category and Management of Excluded Groups of the Ontario Public Service in 1978-79. 
In that year salaries paid by universities to full-time faculty members averaged 
approximately $30,200. Average economic adjustments for 1979-80, estimated at 5.5%, 
are still below current inflation rates and yet, many institutions are budgeting for an 
operating deficit. The adjustments for non-salary expenditures will be discussed below. 

Despite the planned decrease of 228 in full-time equivalent faculty for 1979-80, the 
total number remains slightly above the 1975-76 level. For that same time period, full- 
time equivalent enrolment will have decreased 7.1% in the university system if an 
estimate of enrolment is made for 1979-80. Consequently, student-faculty ratios in the 
system as a whole will have decreased from 14.4 to 1 to approximately 13.3 to 1. This is 
understandable to the extent that increased student demand in some areas such as 
business programs has forced universities to add faculty positions. Also, there is a 
need to maintain faculty members in. certain areas of scholarship even if student 
demand is small because universities must provide a range of programs for education 
in the arts and sciences. 

Slightly larger adjustments have been made in the number of non-academic staff 
positions. In part, this is made possible because attrition is generally higher in non- 
academic positions than among the teaching faculty. Data provided by the Council of 
Ontario Universities indicate that there was a 1.1% decline in the number of non- 
academic staff positions in 1978-79 and a further 3.3% decrease will occur in 1979-80. 
This will cause cutbacks in service levels as duties are reassigned among remaining 
Staff. 


(c) Equipment | 
The price for universities of maintaining the numbers of teaching faculty and staff until 
1978-79 was the consequent need for a reduction in expenditures on non-academic 


(1) Not included in this total are Algoma, Nipissing, Hearst, and Dominican Colleges, the Ontario College of Art, and the ey 
related affiliates of the provincially assisted universities. It is estimated that there were approximately 700 FTE faculty members 
in these colleges in 1978-79. 
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items. For the last two years, Council has heard numerous pleas from the universities 
for increased financial support for two particular items: scientific equipment and 
library acquisitions. The universities argue that they cannot undertake an adequate 
research effort without appropriate equipment and library holdings. In recognition of 
the equipment problem Council has provided an allowance for equipment and furniture 
in its funding advice for the last four years. However, universities have not spent this 
amount on equipment and furniture, primarily because the total funding forthcoming 
from Government has been inadequate, and also because they have chosen positions 
and salaries as a priority. Table 5 indicates the amounts spent on equipment and 
furniture in 1976-77 and 1977-78. Preliminary data indicate that expenditures on 
equipment and furniture have decreased slightly in 1978-79 and are anticipated to 
decline further in 1979-80. : 

In the case of equipment, the problem becomes complex because the equipment 
currently on university campuses has been purchased with funds from several sources. 
This was the practice in the 1960’s. Much of the equipment has been bought with 
operating funds, but a large segment of the scientific equipment has been funded by 
one or other of the national research agencies. In addition, some of the capital funds 
provided by the Provincial Government for new buildings included an allowance for 
equipment and furniture for these buildings. It is estimated that the current replace- 








Table 5 





Furniture and Equipment Expenditures from Operating Income ($000) 











1976-77 1977-78 
Brock 271 238 
Carleton 1023 1209 
Guelph 1633 1482 
Lakehead 291 355 
Laurentian 188 307 
Nipissing 63 33 
Hearst 68 17 
McMaster 1414 1718 
Ottawa 1301 1395 
Queen’s . 1574 803 
Toronto 4704 5841 
Trent 160 138 
Waterloo 2432 3099 
Western 3138 3336 
WLU 574 556 
Windsor 1064 1010 
York 1210 948 
Ryerson 2057 1941 
OISE 251 260 
TOTAL 23,416 24,686 


Source: COFO-UO Financial Reports for 1976-77 and 1977-78. 
Note: Data were not available for Algoma College in 1976-77 and therefore Algoma has been excluded from the table. 
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ment value of equipment and furniture in the Ontario university system is approxi- 
mately $800 million. Of this total, about one-half was originally purchased from capital 
funds, just over 30% from operating funds, another 17% from research funds, with the 
remainder being purchased from trust and endowment funds. 

Because there is a virtual embargo on new construction, capital funds are no longer 
available for equipment. In addition, the restraints on the research grants of the federal 
agencies and the provincial operating grants mean that it is difficult to find sufficient 
funds from these sources. Hence the problem for the universities. 

The problem from another perspective is to determine an appropriate amount of 
annual expenditure on equipment and furniture. The demand for new equipment can be 
triggered by obsolescence or breakdown of existing equipment, technological innova- 
tion, and the development of new research areas. 

Studies by the Universities of Toronto and Guelph a few years ago indicated that 
equipment and furniture will require replacement, on average, every 12 years. The 
application of this factor to the existing inventory would suggest that about $67 million 
should be spent annually to replace depreciated equipment. It might be argued that not 
all of this should come from operating funds, but that some equipment and furniture 
replacement should be financed from research and trust funds. Even if one-third of the 
required amount was expected to come from other than operating funds, universities 
are currently spending slightly more than one-half of the remaining $45 million that 
should be met from operating funds. 


(d) Library Books and Periodicals 

One of the most prevalent complaints heard from universities this Spring was the lack 
of adequate resources for purchasing books and periodicals. Part of this problem 
results from the general financial constraint and the priority being accorded to salaries, 
but libraries face additional stumbling blocks. Library books have been rising in price 
much faster than general inflation rates. A large percentage of a university’s books and 
periodicals are published outside Canada. Consequently, the declining value of the 
Canadian dollar in the last two years has allowed fewer books to be purchased. Table 6 
takes into account the increase in book and periodical prices and shows the value in 
constant dollars of library acquisitions in the Ontario university system. Since 1972-73, 
the total value of acquisitions of books and journals declined by over 30%. This reflects 
the fact that some universities were still building up their collections in 1972-73 and that 
most universities have made deliberate and justifiable attempts in recent years to cut 
back on purchases of periodicals. However, the decline in funds available is now 
causing real difficulty in the ability of universities to maintain adequate collections. 
Many more books are published annually now than in 1972-73. To maintain collections, 
therefore, requires more purchases. | 

The question of the appropriate level of library acquisition expenditures hinges 
directly upon a definition of an adequate collection. What criteria can be used for 
determining the adequacy of the collection? Should these criteria be the same for all 
institutions? What co-operative measures for library purchases could be used to fill 
gaps in collections? 

In the late 1960’s and early 1970’s, a number of formulae were being used in North 
American universities to assess the adequacy of collections. These formulae did not 
gain wide acceptance among experts except froma very broad perspective. Depending 
on the particular formula chosen and the disciplines offered at a university, very 
different results as to the adequacy of collections could be obtained. 

At the graduate level, it has always been felt that some co-ordination of collections 
should take place. It is not expected that all libraries could provide a full research base 
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for graduate students and faculty. Some co-operation in acquisitions is occurring, 
particularly with respect to journal collections. Can such co-ordination be carried 
further? 

The cost of transport and processing of interlibrary loans may make further joint 
acquisition policies uneconomical. If a university has to borrow a book from another 
library more than three times, it would have been better off to purchase the book itself. 

It is clear that adjustments have been made in acquisition policies in response to 
fiscal constraint. Costs, however, do continue to escalate and if individual universities 
are to maintain their collections, further difficulties will be encountered. In the absence 
of any means of assessing the adequacy of collections, Council has no way of 
determining the magnitude of the problems, but nevertheless believes that these are 
real. 

The current financial position of the universities might then be summarized as 
follows. In terms of government support per student, the Ontario university system not 
only lies well below the average of all Canadian provinces, but also has been falling 
further behind other provinces in recent years. Within the Ontario education system, 
universities are not maintaining their funding priority. In real terms since 1970-71, 
funding per pupil to the elementary and secondary school sector has been rising while 
funding per student in the university system has declined. 

Universities have begun the difficult adjustment to fiscal constraint. Faculty mem- 
bers have started to decline and further planned reductions are expected in the coming 
year; Support staff totals continue to shrink as positions are eliminated and duties 
reassigned to those staff remaining; enforced cuts in non-salary expenditures have 
resulted in an alarming level of deterioration of equipment and a marked decrease in 
library purchases. 

These symptoms of change in the university system should not be ignored. They are 
signs that the universities now stand at the brink of a decline which threatens the 
continued existence of a quality university system in Ontario. 


Future Funding for the Universities 


In The Ontario University System: A Statement of Issues, Council provided a financial 
outlook to 1981-82 based on stated Government policy of balancing the provincial 
budget by 1980-81. In addition, Council developed some models to assess some of the 
implications of this policy for the universities. What follows is an updated version of 
this work based on a modified Government fiscal policy and the experience of the 1978- 
79 fiscal year. 

Because of slower revenue growth than expected, the Ontario Government has 
changed its fiscal plan to “achieve a gradual reduction in cash requirements rather than 
to target for specific revenue and expenditure growth rates. A reduction in cash 
requirements towards a zero position over the medium term requires that an average 
differential in the range of 2.5% between the rate of revenue growth and the rate of 
Spending growth be maintained.”' If this average differential can be achieved there 
would be a surplus of revenue over expenditures by 1983-84. Table 7 illustrates one 
possible forecast for Ontario Government expenditures and revenues which allows for 
a breakdown budget in 1983-84. Revenues are assumed to increase at an annual rate of 


(1) “Strengthening Fiscal Management”, Budget Paper C, page 4, Ontario Budget 1979. 
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10% commencing in 1980-81. This assumption is consistent with the Government’s 
forecast revenue increase of 9.6% for 1979-80. The deficit has been assumed to 
decrease ina linear fashion annually so that the breakeven position is reached in 1983- 
84. Total Government expenditures are estimated to rise by 7.4% in each of 1979-80 and 
1980-81. In the subsequent years, expenditure increases are estimated to be slightly 
higher, reaching 8.4% in 1983-84. 

Council has chosen to use only one model this year to illustrate the effects of the 
Government fiscal plan on the university system. This model is based on the assump- 
tion that increases in provincial grants to universities until 1983-84 will retain the 
same relative priority to increases in grants for other Government programs as they 
had in 1978-79. 

The following assumptions are built into the model: (1) The inflation rate used 
throughout is 8% per anum; (2) Enrolment is forecast to decline according to long- 
range projections made by the COU Committee on Enrolment Statistics and Projec- 
tions: 2% in 1980-81, 1.5% in 1981-82, and 1% in 1982-83. For 1983-84, Council has 
taken the Committee’s suggestion of an increasing rate of decline and has chosen 
2%; (3) Although future tuition fee policy has not yet been established, Council 
assumes that fee rates will increase annually by the same percentage increase as 
Government operating grants; (4) Although there have been small annual increases in 
other university operating revenue, this model assumes that such revenue will remain 
at its 1979-80 level throughout the entire planning period. This is consistent with the 
difficulties expressed by universities in finding sources of other revenue. 

It should be noted that the institutions included in this analysis are the fifteen pro- 
vincially assisted universities, their affiliates, Dominican College, Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute, the Ontario College of Art, and the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education. Only operating funds are being considered in this model. 
Research, trust and endowment funds are excluded. 

The following table shows the revenue to 1983-84 for the university system under 
the assumptions of the model: 


Table 8 





University System Revenue Generated by Model 


























($ millions) 
1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 

Grants 
(% increase) 775.9 815.5(5.1) 859.5(5.4) 907.6(5.6) 960.3(5.8) 
Fees 145.1 149.5 155:2 162.3 168.2 
Other Revenue 60.1 60.1 60.1 60.1 60.1 

Total 981.1 1025.1 1074.8 1130.0 1188.6 

% |Increase 4.5 4.8 | a es 
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The level of university revenue increases shown in this table should not be interpreted 
as Council’s plan for university funding to 1983-84. It is simply an estimated result of a 
Stated Government policy under a particular set of assumptions. 

To assess the implications of these revenue levels, Council comapres them to the 
expenditure level that would be entailed if the university system were to maintain the 
existing faculty and staff complement, to provide annual inflation (8%) and progress- 
through-the-ranks (2%) increases for the salaries and fringe benefits for the faculty 
and staff complement, and to maintain the existing level of non-salary expenditures 
adjusted annually for general inflation (8%). This inflation level does not take into ac- 
count the price increases that affect these items as shown in the Ontario Universities’ 
Non-Salary Price Index. 


Se Se eek La ne 2 a SaaS NI IL AR ch es OS A ek ly 
Table 9 
Se go Bk So it~ 2. oA EAL Sie 
Postulated University System Expenditures 














($ millions) 
NE ee ere ee ne es eel oe! 
1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 
Estimated Projected 
Salaries and 
Fringe Benefits 792.7 872.0 959.2 1055.1 1160.6 
Non-salary 
Items 188.4 203.5 219.7 237.3 256.3 
Total 
Expenditures 981.1 1075.5 1178.9 1292.4 1416.9 





The postulated university system expenditures are compared with the revenues of 
the model in Table 10, which also presents the effects of three options which are open 
to the universities for dealing with the resulting shortfall of revenue: 


Option (a) - faculty and staff salary and benefit expenditures should absorb the 
entire shortfall; 

Option (b) - non-salary expenditures should absorb the entire shortfall; 

Option (c) - all operating expenditures should share equally in the shortfall. 


It should be noted that the analysis in Table 10 is from the university system viewpoint 
and that individual institutions may react in a variety of ways because of differing 
priorities and degrees of pressure. The three options chosen are meant as illustrations 
of the methods available to the university system for coping with the excess of 
expenditures over revenues. Many variations on these are possible. For example, a 
decrease in faculty and staff expenditures may be accomplished through salary 
increases less than the postulated level, by cuts in the number of faculty and Staff 
positions, or some combination of the two. There may also be ways of augmenting 
revenues above the levels suggested in Table 10 such as tuition fee increases or 
expanded other revenues. The effects of the shortfall of revenue below postulated 
expenditures are accumulated over the period to 1983-84, simply to illustrate the 
magnitude of the total changes required. 
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a 


Table 10 


a 


Implications of Revenue Forecasts 





1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 





1. Postulated Expenditures ($ millions) 
(from Table 9) 1075.5 1178.9 1292.4 1416.9 


2. Revenue ($ millions) (from Table 8) 1025.1 1074.8 1130.0 1188.6 


3. Accumulated shortfall ($ millions) 
(Postulated expenditures less revenue) 50.4 104.1 162.4 228.3 


4. Illustrative options available to univer- 
sity system to match shortfall: 
(a) accumulated % decrease in faculty 
and staff salary and benefits expendi- 
tures if these absorb the entire short- 
fall, 5.8 10.9 15.4 19.7 


OR 


accumulated % decrease in non- 
salary expenditures if these absorb 
the entire shortfall, 24.8 47.4 68.4 89.1 


OR 


accumulated % decrease in total 
operating expenditures if all areas of 
budget absorb the shortfall equally 4.7 8.8 12.6 16.1 


Ss 


aan, 
< 


5. Accumulated number of faculty (in addi- 
tion to staff) positions removed implied 
by each option if cuts are made from 


positions: 

(a) 790 1485 2098 2684 
(b) 0 0 0 0 
(Cc) 640 1199 Thc 2194 


6. Student-faculty ratios implied by each 
option in 5. above: 


(a) 13.8 14.4 15.0 15.5 
(b) 13.0 12.8 ADa7 12.4 
(c) 13.6 14.0 14.5 14.8 


Table 10 can be explained by referring to the 1983-84 column. The excess of 
postulated expenditures over revenue in that year is $228.3 million. If the university 
system chose to offset the entire shortfall by decreasing faculty and staff salary and 
benefit expenditures (Option a) these expenditures would have to be cut by 19.7% in 
1983-84. This would mean that 2684 faculty positions would have to be removed, 
bringing the student-faculty ratio to 15.5. A corresponding number of staff positions 
would have to be removed. 


On the other hand, if non-salary expenditures are to absorb the entire shortfall 
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(Option b), these expenditures would have to be cut by 89.1% in 1983-84, a Clearly 
impractical solution. This would not require the removal of any faculty or staff positions 
with the result that the student-faculty ratio would improve to 12.4. 

If all operating expenditures are expected to absorb the shortfall equally (Optionc), a 
16.1% decrease in total expenditures will be necessary. This implies a faculty reduction 
of 2194 positions, a corresponding decrease in staff positions, and a student-faculty 
ratio of 14.8. 

If attrition from the university system yields a reduction of 250 faculty positions per 
year until 1983-84, Option (c) in Table 10 indicates that the universities would need to 
remove an additional 1194 faculty positions (2194-1000) by other means if faculty salary 
increases were paid at the rate envisaged in the postulated expenditures. In any given 
year, foreach 1% of the faculty salary budget below the postulated level, approximately 
100 fewer positions would have to be removed. In addition, each 1% increase in tuition 
fees which is not offset by a decrease in Government grants would provide funds for 
over 30 faculty positions. 

The above examples provide an illustration of some of the options available to 
universities for dealing with financial constraint. 

It is interesting to note how the university system is reacting for 1979-80 in 
comparison with the model which Council used in its 1978 paper. Council’s Model 2 in 
that paper had suggested that revenues would increase 4.4%. It now appears likely that 
actual revenues will increase by somewhat more in 1979-80, leaving the university 
system with $3.8 million more than Council’s model suggested. On the expenditure 
side, total salary settlements will not differ greatly from the 6% plus 2% used by 
Council. Council had suggested that it would be necessary to remove 378 faculty 
positions and an equivalent expenditure on staff positions if all areas of the budget 
were to absorb the shortfall equally. It appears that about 228 faculty positions have 
been removed from the university system. In addition, about 3.3% of staff positions 
have been removed. Rather than cut faculty and staff positions further, universities are 
choosing to keep non-salary expenditures below those postulated in Council’s model, 
to use some of their remaining operating reserves, and to incur operating deficits. Non- 
salary expenditures in 1979-80 are budgeted to remain at their 1978-79 level for the 
system. Most universities have little or no reserves and the choice of budgeting fora 
deficit is not open to many. 

Do any of the options of Table 10 offer a direction for the future? Council has 
consistently stated that the universities should be able to adapt to declining enrolment 
and to Government expenditure restraint if the consequent fiscal changes occur at an 
appropriate rate. If university employees are expected to bear the entire brunt of 
financial constraint (Option a), large reductions in positions or substantial real salary 
reductions would be compressed over avery short time period. The deleterious effects 
of following this option on the quality and range of educational opportunity and on the 
universities’ research function could only be profound. 

The second option, that of placing all necessary reductions on non-salary expendi- 
tures, is not feasible. If non-salary expenditures were to be savaged by 89.1% in 1983-84, 
the universities would clearly be incapable of carrying on any of their functions. 

Even the third option, which spreads the reductions over all expenditure areas, 
provides little assistance. A 16.1% decline in expenditures requires adjustments which 
are even greater than expected changes in enrolment. A reduction of this magnitude in 
library acquisitions and equipment expenditures will exacerbate what has been shown 
in Section 2 to be an already critical situation. It is unlikely that the research enterprise 
will be able to withstand such adjustments. 

It is evident, then, that any of the three options examined by Council suggests that 
the brink on which the university system now stands is one of precipitous decline. 
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Allocation and the Formula 


Until this point, the pressures being discussed in this paper have been viewed from a 
system-wide perspective. These pressures, however, fall unevenly on individual institu- 
tions. A great deal has already been done to ensure that the formula for allocating 
operating grants' cushions a university’s grant income against enrolment fluctuations. 
Nonetheless, some universities are still expressing concern about the formula. 

Some of the concerns result from the fact that because of the averaging and 
discounting of enrolment in the formula, universities with relatively good enrolment 
levels are forced to help financially those who are not as fortunate with enrolment. 
Some of those who are helping the rest of the system feel that they are receiving 
inequitable treatment. On the other hand, those losing significant enrolment want a 
greater degree of protection against the fiscal consequences of enrolment decline. 

The University of Windsor’s concern for the need for more buffering than the present 
formula provides led it to recommend to Council that thought be given to providing a 
floor below which the rate of increase in a university’s revenue will not be permitted to 
fall. Windsor suggests that as a possibility a university should receive a revenue 
increase at least equal to one-third of the percentage increase during the preceding 
year of the Ontario Universities’ Non-Salary Price Index. Any shortfall would be made up 
by a supplementary stabilization grant. There are a couple of problems with this 
approach. Firstly, this stabilization grant would have to come from the existing global 
funding. Secondly, is it reasonable to incorporate more enrolment protection? Some 
incentive must remain for universities to adjust to lower enrolment levels. 

The University of Toronto Faculty Association (UTFA) takes a completely different 
view of the formula. In its brief it uses a five-university model to illustrate that, with 
different enrolment patterns in each university, there will be great discrepancies in the 
support per student which institutions will receive at the end of the period of decline. 
Institutions with the largest enrolment decline will be receiving the greatest support 
per student. This, according to UTFA, violates the principles of equity and accountabil- 
ity. 

UTFA has subsequently argued, and has done so correctly, that it is possible for a 
university to lose more than 50% of the funding that would be lost if funding were 
allocated on a current enrolment basis. This occurs because enrolment in the entire 
system is declining and because, unfortunately, total system funding is not matching 
Council’s funding advice. Every institution must share the consequences of both of 
these trends in addition to the relative enrolment shifts among universities. What 
remains true is that no university will lose more than 50% of its base funding units. 
However, the unit value (in real terms) will decrease if total Government funding does 
not recognize the discounting of enrolment. Consequently a university can lose more 
than 50% of its base revenue if its enrolment falls significantly. To illustrate, the effects 
of the present system of discounted enrolment funding a model similar to that 
produced by UTFA is provided in Appendix B. 

What is happening with the present formula? The three-year moving average and 
enrolment discounting do provide a greater degree of funding stability than a simple 
current-year enrolment formula. Fluctuations in institutional income as a result of 
enrolment change are lessened. But if there is to be such buffering built into the 
allocation system, the additional protection provided for those losing enrolment must 
be paid for by those who are relatively better off in terms of enrolment trends. 

Tables 11 and 12 show clearly the redistribution that has occurred in the Ontario 


(1) See Advisory Memoranda 76-VII and 78-III for a full descri 


tion of th i i i i i 
operating formula, p the enrolment averaging and discounting mechanisms in the 
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university system since 1974-75. The Basic Operating Income plus supplementary 
grants approximates the funding received by each university and the current Basic 
Income Units are a measure of the enrolment load on the institution. Special purpose 
grants such as bilingualism and Northern Ontario grants, all of which have existed for 
specific policy purposes, are excluded from this analysis. 

For a given year, any university whose Basic Operating Income plus supplementary 
grants per Basic Income Unit value is greater than the system average for that year is 
being ‘subsidized’ by an institution whose corresponding value is lower than the 
average. This subsidy results from one or more of the following factors: (a) enrolment 
decline greater than or enrolment growth less than the system average, (b) graduate 
enrolment lower than the freeze level, and (c) the receipt of a supplementary grant. 
Because of the averaging and discounting of enrolment in the formula, it may take 
several years for the effects of a particular year’s enrolment level to change the degree 
of subsidization. 

For example, throughout the period 1974-75 to 1977-78, the University of Toronto 
received more than the system average per BIU. Only in 1978-79 did it start to receive 
less than the average when the effect of its maintaining enrolment levels in the face of 
system-wide decline appeared. On the other hand, the University of Windsor was 
receiving less than the system average during the period of its favourable enrolment 
experience, but for 1978-79 it received $280 per BIU more than the system average. Trent 
University received more than the average throughout the period and continues to do so 
because of its supplementary grant. 

Two extreme alternatives exist to the present formula. At one extreme all institutions 
could receive the same percentage increase in grants. This approach recognizes no 
enrolment changes and therefore would work to the detriment of those universities who 
are able to maintain their enrolment levels in the face of the system-wide decline. At the 
other extreme, operating funds could be allocated according to current enrolment 
levels. This would leave those universities with large enrolment declines in a particu- 
larly vulnerable position. 

Council is well aware that the present formula is a compromise solution for 
allocating funds during the period of declining enrolment. Despite this, it allows 
funding predictability for institutions and a greater degree of equity than might occur if 
more protection against enrolment fluctuations were built into the formula. For these 
reasons, Council sees no need to move to a new allocative mechanism for operating 
grants. 


Capital Funding 


Financial restraint has been particularly severe in recent years in the area of capital 
assistance. A virtual moratorium on new construction has been in existence since 1972 
and since its imposition, the few buildings that have been funded by Government have 
been constructed in response to critical space shortages. But what is of more 
importance under the present enrolment circumstances is that few funds have been 
available for maintaining the existing plant. In 1978-79, about $6 million was provided by 
Government for major renovations and repairs. For 1979-80, it has been announced that 
$3.7 million for such projects will be available. 

The universities stated two years ago that if a choice had to be made between 
operating and capital funds, priority should be given to operating funds. Nevertheless, 
the approach of allowing major repair and renovation funds to dwindle poses problems 
when physical facilities cannot be properly maintained. Only minor repairs which can 
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Table 13 





Shortfalls in New Capital Funding for Major Repairs and Renovations 





($ millions) 
OCUA Government Accumulated 
Recommendation Grants Shortfall 
1976-77 11.8 1.2 1.6 
1977-78 14.1 6.0 9.7 
1978-79 14.5 59 18.3 
1979-80 17.9 SH/é J2.0 


be funded out of operating revenues or crisis projects for which universities might have 
some private funds can be undertaken. Physical plant does deteriorate and on some 
campuses where the age of the buildings is significant the process can take place 
rapidly. 

It is difficult to specify precisely how much major repair and renovation money 
should be available annually. A study by a COU Committee on Capital Assistance 
recommended that at least 1.5% of the value of the space inventory was an appropriate 
level. OCUA in its funding advice to Government has based its capital recommenda- 
tions on 1% of the value of the space inventory. For 1978-80, this generated a 
recommendation for $17.9 million. The $3.7 million made available is only 0.2% of the 
value of the space inventory. Even OCUA’s guideline of 1.0% would not take account of 
the shortfall that has accumulated over the last few years. Table 13 indicates that this 
shortfall by the end of 1979-80 is $32.5 million. 

Council is aware of the universities’ complaints about the amount of administrative 
work required for capital project approvals. This is inevitable when the capital funds 
available are so limited and individual project costs are high. As stated in Advisory 
Memorandum 76-VIII, there is little alternative to Government ascertaining priorities. 


Research and Special Funding 


In the face of the financial perspective that has been sketched in this paper, the 
concerns expressed last year by Council about the loss of research capability in the 
system have intensified. Council reminds itself that Ontario has benefited considera- 
bly from the research done in the universities during the past two or three decades. 
University research has formed the base for many advances of importance to industry 
and society in general. For example, major developments have occurred in the 
treatment of cancer, new technologies are in use for the treatment of biological wastes, 
Significant advances have been made in pulping and bleaching techniques and the 
containment of environmental pollutants in the pulp and paper industry, remarkable 
steady improvements are being made in the production of both crops and animals in 
agriculture, new geochemical, geophysical and geological techniques are of major 
importance in mineral and fossil fuel exploration, mica flake reinforcing technology is 
being introduced to commercial markets, compensated magnetic frequency changers 
are In use all over the world, several new corporations have developed as a direct result 
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of high technology research in the universities, laser techniques are now in use for 
calibrating tools and for measuring tolerances in metal working and new control 
methods have been developed in polymer manufacturing. These examples could be 
multiplied several times over. Unfortunately, the prospect looms that in a very few 
years, the universities may have neither the people nor the tools to maintain an 
adequate research base. The gains of the past 25 years are slipping away. 

During the 1979 Spring hearings, the universities made a number of suggestions 
regarding the funding of research activities. Some universities suggested that Council 
should look towards other provinces for ideas and other universities suggested 
concepts of their own. The number of suggestions may reflect the wide range of views 
held on this subject but most institutions were agreed that one or more proposals to 
support research in Ontario should be considered. 


(a) Some Research Initiatives in Other Provinces 

It is not the intention of Council in this paper to outline all of the provincial research 
programs that now exist in other parts of Canada. Rather, it is proposed to give a few 
examples of special funding established by the provincial governments to support 
research. . 

In its 1979 brief, Carleton University reminded Council of the program, Formation de 
Chercheurs et Action Concertée (FCAC), adopted by the Government of Quebec ten 
years ago. This program was created to help the universities of Quebec to catch up in 
certain areas and to encourage young researchers. The program consists of several 
sections and provides grants for research teams, centres, major research programs, 
scientific journals, research assistance agencies and other general purposes. The 
funding was about $10 million in 1978-79 and all grants are made by a special committee 
of the Conseil des Universités, the Quebec equivalent to OCUA. The Conseil feels that it 
is time to review the program but is is convinced that the program has had beneficial 
effects on the evolution of university research in Quebec and on the research potential 
for Quebec. The FCAC is thought to be the most important research subsidy program 
for universities in Quebec, particularly in the social sciences and humanities.' 

Several Ontario universities drew Council’s attention to recent research initiatives of 
the provincial governments in the west of Canada. The new undertakings include the 
establishment of the Science Council of British Columbia to advise government on 
research policy and to fund research projects in universities, industry or government 
that are related to the economy of the province. The B.C. Science Council also funds 
post-doctoral fellows to work in industry and provides fellowships to graduate students 
who must spend some time in an industrial research setting. The level of funding for the 
B.C. Science Council has not been established but some proposals are already under 
consideration. 

In Alberta, the most dramatic move is the establishment of a $300 million Alberta 
Heritage Foundation for Medical Research, the income from which will be used for 
medical and health related research. A fund of this magnitude is certain to have an 
effect upon the universities of Ontario as researchers are attracted to Alberta. Also, 
there are clear implications that the Heritage Savings Trust Fund will be used to 
establish foundations for research in fields other than medicine. The news release of 
March 5, 1979 announcing the Foundation for Medical Research stated “another 
tangible benefit of this approach is that it will reflect continued Alberta leadership in 
making this province into a ‘brain centre’ with a strong emphasis on creative research in 
a wide range of fields”. Rt 

The concept of trust funds generating support for research activities has also been 


(1) “Towards a Scientific Research Policy for Quebec”, Ministry of State for Cultural Development, Quebec, 1979. 
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taken up by the Province of Saskatchewan. A Provincial Agriculture Research Fund has 
been established as well as a Provincial Health Research Fund. 

The Province of Manitoba is also increasing its expenditure on applied research and 
technology. The Industrial Technology Centre and the Foods Products Technology 
Centre have already been established by the Manitoba Research Council and others are 
to follow over a five-year period. The total funding of $44 million will be shared by the 
Province and the Government of Canada. 

It is clear from the examples just cited that research and development has taken on 
increased importance in many of the other provinces of Canada and that much of the 
new research will be undertaken by the universities in those provinces. In Ontario, 
funds have long been available for research in agriculture and health, and lottery funds 
have recently been made available for health and environmental research, but relatively 
few programs have been initiated in other areas, and no initiative has apparently been 
taken to develop a co-ordinated overall research strategy. 


(b) Specific Proposals made at the Spring Hearings 1979 

Council now turns its attention to the proposals made in the Spring by the Presidents of 
McMaster and Guelph Universities. Looking at what is happening elsewhere, McMaster 
University proposed the creation of a Science and Industrial Research Council of 
Ontario. Such a council would distribute funds to the universities or to industry or both 
in combination for projects related to the economy of Ontario. The proposed council 
would also take an active role in providing information and generating proposals for the 
federal funds available for industrial and economic development. 

The suggestion made by the President of the University of Guelph was that the 
Government and OCUA should seriously consider the establishment of a special fund 
for program innovation, research and special projects to enhance research and 
differentiation among the Ontario universities. The financial resources for such a fund, 
if not available elsewhere, could come from the global funding provided to the 
universities. Presumably, Council would recommend the setting aside of several 
million dollars for this purpose before advising on the distribution of the balance of the 
government grant in the usual way. Another variation of the Guelph proposal is the 
establishment of a fund solely for research. Before proceeding with the development of 
either concept, however, it is necessary to learn if, in principle, the proposals would find 
favour with the universities. The Spring hearings of 1980 will provide an opportunity for 
further discussion of these suggestions. 


(c) Promotion of Research by the Government of Canada 
On June 1, 1978, the Minister of State for Science and Technology announced several 
proposals to stimulate research and development in Canada. What has happened in the 
15 months since then? Clearly there has been no significant increase in the funds 
available. The proposed increase of $10 million in 1978-79 to the granting councils for 
university research in areas of national concern was provided but these councils were 
not Spared from austerity measures where funding of basic research was concerned. 
The councils continue to ignore the overhead costs of research in the funds provided. 
There has been a start on the Centres of Excellence program with the establishment of 
the Material Science Research Centre in Quebec but no announcement has been made 
of others being formed. The Innovation Centre program has not been given any long- 
term commitment but Ecole Polytechnique and University of Waterloo have been 
provided with initial grants to test the concept and develop comprehensive plans. 
Council is of the opinion that the initiatives taken in the 15 months following the June 
1, 1978 announcement are not significant in terms of increasing the research and 
development capacity of Canada. A much more vigorous approach on the part of the 
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Government of Canada will be required if Canada is to compete with other industrial- 
ized countries. 

Council welcomes the renewed government emphasis that research is receiving in 
many Canadian provinces, both in universities and in industry. Additional research 
initiatives are needed in Ontario, in fields other than health and the environment, unless 
Ontario wishes to allow the strong research base that it has developed to deteriorate. 


Epilogue 


If the Ontario Government’s goal of balancing the provincial budget by 1983-84 remains 
the overriding factor in the determination of grant levels, and the priority accorded the 
universities remains the same, there will be increasingly severe difficulties in these 
institutions. Worse still, it will not prove possible to maintain the present quality and 
range of educational opportunity in Ontario. 

None of the options examined by Council for coping with the future resembles a 
feasible solution to the problems. It is therefore imperative that the full impact of these 
options be realized by Government. 

The grave threat to the research capacity of the universities posed by the 
Government’s funding policy is of particular concern to Council. Other provinces are 
moving forward to provide for the support, expansion and co-ordination of research. 
The Province of Ontario would seem ill-advised to allow its strengths to diminish. 

The Ontario university system represents a major investment on the part of the 
people of Ontario. This system now stands at the brink of serious trouble. The analysis 
in this paper of the current financial situation and the funding outlook for the 
universities indicates a future of precipitous decline and turbulence as universities 
grapple with immense resource allocation problems. 
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Appendix A. 


Brock 
Carleton 
Guelph 
Lakehead 
Laurentian 
Algoma 
Nipissing 
Hearst 
McMaster 
Ottawa 
Queen’s 
Toronto 
Trent 
Waterloo 
Western 
WLU 
Windsor 
York 
Ryerson 
OISE 
OCA 
Dominican 


TOTAL 


Table A-1 


Total Undergraduate FFTE Enrolment 


1977-78 


3439.4 
9956.9 
10062.2 
3580.5 
3482.0 
464.0 
SVE, 
96.5 
10457.5 
12562.2 
10611.7 
31044.5 
2813.2 
13829.8 
17814.0 
4441.4 
9089.2 
15446.0 
10389.1 
71.8 
1651.5 
59.1 


171,934.0 


% Change 
1978-79 77-78 to 78-79 

2999." “12.8 
9302.7 -6.6 
9212.9 -8.4 
Hoe oie -5.2 
3362.8 -3.4 
429.2 TRS) 
457.9 -19.9 
128.3 33.0 
10128.0 -3.2 
12950.7 x 
10627.0 0.1 

32145.0?) se! 
2548.8 -9.4 
13696.6 -1.0 
16656.9 -6.5 
4300.2 -3.2 
7954.3 12.5 
15084.4 -2.3 

10618.0°) mee 
64.5 -10.2 
1662.1 0.6 
62.8 6.3 
167,786.5 -2.4 





(1) Commencing in 1978-79, enrolment in the M.Ed. program was reclassified as graduate. There were 129.9 FFTE undergraduate 


students in that program in 1977-78. 


(2) Commencing in 1978-79, a portion of the enrolment reported as graduate at St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto was 
reclassified as undergraduate enrolment. There were 150.7 FFTE undergraduate students in this category in 1977-78. 


(3) Commencing in 1978-79, enrolment in the Ryerson Nursing program has been included. Since the program had previously been 
funded by Ministry line-item grants, the enrolment had been excluded from undergraduate FFTE counts in the previous years. 
There were 397.6 undergraduate students in the program in 1977-78. 


Note: Enrolment in theological colleges has been included at 100% in all years. 
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Table A-2 





Total Graduate FTE Enrolment 
(Fall and Summer) 








% Change 
1977-78 1978-79 77-78 to 78-79 
Brock 60.2 295.1‘ 390.2) 
Carleton 1089.8 110.9 1.9 
Guelph 593.6 598.1 0.8 
Lakehead 148.1 gtay a 2.0 
Laurentian 72.6 86.1 18.6 
Algoma — — — 
Nipissing — a _ 
Hearst _ os —_ 
McMaster 1246.7 1234.2 -1.0 
Ottawa 1907.5 1827.1 -4.2 
Queen’s 1255.9 1186.7 -5.5 
Toronto 4690.7 4304.6 8.2) 
Trent 26.4 33.0 25.0 
Waterloo 1135.9 1128.1 -0.7 
Western 1648.5 1754.9 6.5 
WLU 324.8 326.9 0.6 
Windsor 642.9 527.3 -18.0 
York 1456.5 1433.6 -1.6 
Ryerson — — — 
OISE 1683.8 1647.7 -2.1 
OCA _ — — 
Dominican Vase 16.6 36.1 
TOTAL 17996.1 17662.0 -1.9 





(1) Commencing in 1978-79, enrolment in the M.Ed. program was reclassified as graduate. There were 162.2 FTE graduate students 


in that program in 1977-78. 


(2) Commencing in 1978-79, a proportion of the graduate enrolment at St. Michael's College, University of Toronto was reclassified 
as undergraduate enrolment. There were 150.7 FFTE undergraduate students in this category in 1977-78. 


Note: Enrolment in theological colleges has been included at 100% in all year. 
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Appendix B. 


Effects of Discounted Enrolment Funding 

In this appendix, a model developed by the University of Toronto Faculty Association is 
used to illustrate the effects of the present system of discounted enrolment funding. 
Table B-1 gives a comparison of the effects of actual enrolment and discounted 
enrolment funding. 

There are five universities in the model, each of which has a 3-year average enrolment 
for 1978-79 of 1000. For simplicity, all enrolment in this model is in Basic Income Units. 
The total enrolment of 5000 in these institutions is assumed to drop by 20% to 4000 by 
1984-85 and then remain constant. However, the decline is unevenly distributed among 
the five universities as shown in Column 2. Column 3 provides the resulting BIU’s if the 
enrolment decline is discounted at a 50% rate. 

Calculation of the 1978-79 income in Column 4 assumes that the value of the BIU is 
$2000. The remaining three columns then give a comparison of 1984-85 income under 
alternative assumptions concerning generation of the total funds and the method of 
distribution. All dollar figures are in constant 1978-79 terms. 

In Column 5, the total funds available are equivalent to the actua/ enrolment at $2000 
per BIU. Therefore total funds are 20% less than in 1978-79, reflecting the entire decline 
in total enrolment. Distribution of the funds is on the basis of actua/ enrolment. 

The second method (Column 6) assumes that total funds are the same as in the first 
alternative, namely $8,000,000. Distribution in this case is according to discounted 
enrolment. Because of this, the value of the BIU falls to $1777. This alternative assumes 
that Government will provide funds according to actua/ enrolment with distribution on 
the basis of discounted enrolment. Universities such as A, whose enrolment decline is 
relatively small compared with the rest of the system, will significantly subsidize those 
with a relatively large enrolment decline. 

If the total funds provided by Government reflect the discounted enrolment, i.e. when 
actual enrolment drops 20% and total funds decline by only 10%, the present formula 
leaves all universities in the system better off than if funding were on an actual basis. 
Column 7 shows that there would be $9 million in the system, and even though 
universities like A are helping those like E, the degree of subsidization is not as great as 
in Column 6. 

The same analysis can be looked at in terms of “losses”. University B lost 100 units 
of enrolment during the period and without enrolment discounting, its income would be 
$200,000 less in 1984-85 than in 1978-79. With enrolment discounting and with 
government funding based upon discounting, the decline for enrolment is only 
$100,000, or 50% of the loss under actual enrolment funding. Only when total 
government funding does not recognize enrolment discounting (Column 6) can the 
income loss be more than 50% of the loss under actual enrolment funding. In the case 
of university B, this loss is $311,111. 
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Council’s Advisory Memoranda 





79-1 The Ontario Graduate Scholarship 
Program, 1980-81 


In this memorandum Council advises on the number of awards and the value of the 
Ontario Graduate Scholarship stipend. 


Scholarship Eligibility 

In each of the past four years, Council has recommended that the Ontario Graduate 
Scholarship be open equally to Canadian citizens and those who hold landed immigrant 
status as of the official annual closing date for scholarship applications. This recom- 
mendation has not been accepted but the Government did change the eligibility rules in 
1979-80 to permit persons ‘“‘who have held landed immigrant status for one year prior to 
the application date to compete with Canadian citizens for open awards”. In addition, 
the Government stated its intention to make no further changes in the residence 
qualifications for a period of at least two years. 

Council acknowledges the easing of restrictions and notes that the OGS residency 
requirement is now consistent with the requirement for the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council (formerly Canada Council) award. Council wishes, 
however, to reiterate its concern that the rules for the OGS award remain more 
restrictive than those of the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council 
(formerly National Research Council) and the Medical Research Council. This discrimi- 
nation between landed immigrants and Canadian citizens continues to pose the 
potential danger of excluding highly qualified landed immigrants, thereby lowering the 
standard of the open competition. 

Council recognizes that during the two-year period the need remains to enable recent 
landed immigrants to apply for the Ontario Graduate Scholarship. As well, Council 
reiterates its view that the award be available to outstanding student visa holders. 
Council, therefore, welcomes the Government’s acceptance of Recommendation 78-7 
to increase the number of Scholarships for these two categories from 50 to 60 in 1979- 
80 and notes the Government’s intention to make no further changes in this number for 
a period of at least two years. 


Institutional Awards 

In 1979-80, 45 institutional awards (9 per university) were made available for those 
universities having no doctoral programs. Council supports the continuation of this 
category of award for the present time. Accordingly, Council recommends to the 
Minister: 


OCUA 79-1 

INSTITUTIONAL AWARDS FOR UNIVERSITIES WITHOUT DOCTORAL PRO- 
GRAMS 

THAT, up to 45 scholarships (9 per university) be institutional awards in 1980- 
81 for the universities having no doctoral programs. 


Open Competition and Total Number of Awards 

In keeping with Council’s recommendations in Advisory Memorandum 78-ll, the 
Government maintained the total number of awards at 1200 in 1979-80. Council is of the 
view that 1200 awards should again be available in 1980-81 so that no fewer than 1,095 
scholarships will remain after allowance is made for the maximum number of institu- 
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tional awards and awards for foreign visa students and landed immigrants. Accordingly, 
Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 79-2 
NUMBER OF ONTARIO GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS IN 1980-81 


THAT, 1200 Ontario Graduate Scholarship Awards be made available in 1980- 

81 for: 

(a) open competition 

(b) institutional awards at Brock, Lakehead, Laurentian, Trent, and Wilfrid 
Laurier 

(c) foreign visa students and recently landed immigrants 

in the manner outlined in this memorandum. 


Scholarship Stipend 

Council has, in past memoranda, drawn attention to the importance of maintaining the 
value of the OGS award at a level comparable to the federal awards for academic 
excellence. In Table |, Council again presents a comparison of the values of the Ontario 
Graduate Scholarship (OGS), Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council 
(NSERC) and Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council (SSHRC) awards. The 
figures illustrate that despite the increase in the OGS stipend to $4,800 (6.7 percent) in 
1979-80, compared with a 6.1 percent increase in the SSHRC award, the OGS is now 
even further behind in absolute dollar terms. In addition, the 10.1 percent increase in the 
NSERC stipend makes the OGS award progressively less attractive. 





Table | 





Comparative Scholarship Stipends 


NSERC Stipends SSHRC Stipends 
OGS (PGS 1 & 2) (1st & 2nd Ph.D.) 
1974-75 $ 3,400* $ 4,050 to Oct. 1 $ 4,000 
4,500 from Oct. 1 
1975-76 3,400 * 5,000 5,000 
1976-77 3,750 5,520 5,500 
1977-78 4,350 6,000 6,000 
1978-79 4,500 6,360 6,360 
1979-80 4,800 7,000 6,750 
% increase 
1979-80 41.2 72.8 68.8 


over 1974-75 


“Adjusted to take account of integration of fees into stipend in 1976-77. 
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Council stresses once again the priority which it assigns to the value of the stipend if 
the OGS award is to contribute significantly to the support of students of high quality. 
Council, having regard to this objective and having taken particular note of the most 
recent rates of increase in the federal awards, recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 79-3 : 
ONTARIO GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP STIPEND 1980-81 


THAT, the Ontario Graduate Scholarships carry a minimum stipend of $5,200 
or $1,733 per term in 1980-81. 


The recommended stipend of $5,200 for 1980-81 is 8.3 percent greater than the 
stipend for 1979-80. This implies an increase in OGS funding for 1980-81 of 8.3 percent 
to maintain the number of awards at 1200. From Table | and taking account of recent 
changes in the cost of living, it is evident that this increase is barely adequate to secure 
a reasonable value for the OGS award in 1980-81. Council, therefore, urges that if 
additional funds over and above those required to meet Council’s recommendations 
become available to the OGS program, these funds be used to augment the value of the 
award. 


W.C. Winegard 
Chairman 
May 24, 1979 


79-11 Government Support for the 
University System in 1980-81 


Council’s advice on funding for the Ontario university system for 1980-81 is submitted 
in the context of a basic dilemma. The Government is continuing its restraint on 
expenditures in an attempt to produce a balanced budget in Ontario by 1983-84 while 
the universities are experiencing increased financial pressure from the resulting 
constraint on their revenues. 


Inadequate Funding for 1979-80 
Council understands the reasons advanced by Government for expenditure restraint 
and is aware that these constraints are affecting all publicly funded bodies. Neverthe- 
less, the policy of restraint as currently applied means that the funds available to the 
Ontario university system are insufficient for it to meet its basic financial needs. 

Council has made a retrospective analysis for 1979-80, replacing the inflation 
allowances and enrolment change factors used in its 1979-80 funding advice with more 
recent measures of inflation and enrolment change. Enrolment projections for 1979-80 
now indicate an expected decline of 2.5%, rather than 3.0%. For an inflation allowance, 
it is necessary to use at least 7% in place of 6%. This remains well under the current 
rate of inflation of 9.8%, but recognizes what was Council’s deliberate policy for 1979- 
80 of setting the inflation allowance lower than estimated inflation rates. 

Even with this deliberately underestimated allowance for inflation, Council’s exer- 
cise indicates that university revenues for 1979-80 will be $25.3 million less than that 
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required to meet its basic funding objectives, a substantial increase over the 1978-79 
shortfall of $7.5 to $10 million. It should be noted further that the shortfall for 1979-80 
would be approximately $35 million if the assumed inflation factor was the 8.2% 
contained in the Ontario Budget 1979. 

Universities have been and are attempting to cope with this constraint by non- 
replacement of equipment, by cutting back on library purchases, by salary increases 
below inflation and by staff layoffs. A preliminary exposition of the effects of financial 
constraint on the university system was included in a paper produced by Council in the 
fall of 1978 and will be re-examined in greater depth later this year. 

Although it will return to the point later in this memorandum, Council wishes to 
underscore its concern for the low level of capital assistance. Only $5.9 million were 
made available in 1978-79 for major repairs, renovations and replacements, and for 1979- 
80 virtually no new capital funding is likely to be forthcoming. This level of support, 
together with inadequate operating grants, does not provide sufficient funds to 
maintain the existing plant of the universities, a plant originally built largely from public 
funds. Such an approach will pose serious problems in future years as the costs of a 
poorly maintained plant escalate. 

Finally, Council reminds Government of the shortfall in funding the documented 
costs of existing bilingualism programs. One-half of the second phase of the additional 
funding required ($0.5 million) was not provided by Government for 1979-80. 


Funding Objectives for 1980-81 
In 1979-80, Council made modifications to its funding objectives to reflect that ‘“one can 
no longer expect that the university system can be fully sustained in the face of price 
increases, enrolment declines, and the current climate of budgetary restraint”. As 
modified, these objectives were: (1) to offset inflationary trends, (2) to maintain levels of 
service commensurate with changes in enrolment, and (3) to adjust for predicted 
enrolment change. 

The continuation of price increases, enrolment declines, and budgetary restraint 
leads Council to retain these objectives for 1980-81. 


Costing Council’s Basic Funding Objectives for 1980-81 


The method for costing Council’s basic funding objectives follows closely the approach 
used in the last three years. The percentages applied are explained in the following 
description of the costing exercise. Table l indicates the results of the calculations. One 
departure which Council has made from the format of past years is to combine salary 
and fringe benefit expenditures. Although Council had originally thought that differing 
percentages might apply to salaries and to fringe benefits, no difference has ever been 
used by Council or appears likely in the near future. 


Column 1: The 1979-80 Base—The base used as an estimate of 1979-80 university 
expenditures is derived by estimating the revenues that will accrue to the system for 
that year. Council acknowledges that this base excludes the unmet funding needs 
described above. The present costing exercise, therefore, does not recognize the 
financial stress already placed upon the universities by the Government’s funding 
policy. More will be said on this matter later in this memorandum. 

The total university operating revenues and expenditures in the 1979-80 base are 
estimated to be $981.1 million. A detailed description of the derivation of this base is 
given in the Appendix. The total expenditures have been distributed between salaries 


and fringe benefits and non-salary items according to the corresponding percentage 
distribution in the universities’ budgets. 
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The base expenditures include those of the fifteen provincially-assisted universities, 
the affiliated colleges, Dominican College, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education and the Ontario College of Art. 


Column 2: Inflationary Trend Costs—For 1979-80, Council’s inflationary allowance was 
deliberately set below the expected rate of inflation in recognition of “the need for all 
sectors of society to exercise moderation in the face of inflationary pressures.” The fact 
that the federal anti-inflation program had just ended greatly complicated any attempts 
at forecasting inflationary trends. 

Inflation rates have been escalating since the phasing out of the federal anti-inflation 
controls. Estimates of rates for 1980-81 vary but it is unlikely that price increases will 
moderate significantly. For 1980-81, Council believes that the most responsible 
measure of needs is to return to its original approach used until 1975 of relying upon 
forecasts of price increases made by competent authorities. Council is selecting the 
conservative end of these forecasts. 

Inflation in the prices of universities’ non-salary items has exceeded the increase in 
the Consumer Price Index in the last few years. From 1971-72 to 1977-78 the annual 
percentage change in the Ontario University Non-Salary Price Index has averaged 
23.0% higher than the annual percentage change in the Consumer Price Index. In 
particular, the price increases in energy, supplies and books have been significant. 

Based on the above considerations, Council has chosen for 1980-81 an inflation 
allowance for salaries and fringe benefits of 8.0%. For non-salary items, Council’s 
inflation factor is 9.8%. This factor is derived by increasing the 8.0% salary allowance 
by 23.0%. 


Column 3: Service Level Costs—A factor of 2.0% has again been applied to salaries and 
fringe benefits as a provision for the net cost of progression through the ranks or 
toward the job rate. This follows the approach used by Council in previous years. 

For the last four years a factor of 2.5% has been applied to non-salary expenditures 
to recognize the need for furniture and equipment replacement. Council has chosen to 
delete this factor from its determination of the cost of basic objectives for 1980-81 in 
favour of a separate funding recommendation to be found later in this memorandum. 


Column 4: Efficiency/Rationalization Factor—The efficiency/rationalization factor has 
received much criticism from the university system, both for its inclusion and for the 
shift in the 1979-80 funding exercise to the inclusion of “rationalization” in its 
description. 

Council remains convinced not only of the need for continued expectations of 
efficiency and rationalization if the quality of the Ontario university system is to be 
maintained but also of the need for all sectors of society to moderate their demands. 
Council is also convinced of the merits of expressing its judgement of the implications 
of these considerations through an explicit negative factor for which it alone is 
responsible. Consequently, Council has chosen for 1980-81 to retain an efficiency/ 
rationalization factor of -40.7%. 


Column 5: Predicted Enrolment Change—For its estimates of enrolment change, 
Council has examined forecasts as well as preliminary data on the number of university 
applications for 1979-80. The latter indicate that first year applications are at a slightly 
higher level than for the corresponding month in 1978-79. 

A thorough analysis of enrolment trends in Ontario universities is undertaken 
annually by the COU Committee on Enrolment Statistics and Projections. Council 
commends the Committee for its ongoing work. For 1979-80, this Committee estimates 
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that the total university enrolment will decrease by 2.5%, spread evenly across 
undergraduate and graduate, and full-time and part-time students. The Committee’s 
prediction of a relatively stable supply of new entrants in the next few years led it to 
forecast an overall decline in total enrolment of 2.0% in 1980-81. It is this factor which 
Council adopts for Column 5 of its funding model. 


Column 6: Stabilization Factor—Commencing with its 1979-80 funding advice (Advisory 
Memorandum 78-l), Council employed a factor designed to stabilize funding with 
respect to enrolment change in a period of decline. This factor added back 50% of the 
amounts subtracted in Column 5. 

Council continues to support the principle of stabilization in funding, a principle 
accepted by the Minister, and therefore applies a50% stabilization factor to the 1980-81 
projected enrolment decline of 2.0%. 


Column 7: Cost of the Basic Objectives—The total cost of the basic objectives is 
derived in Column 7 by adding the figures determined in the first six columns of Table I. 
The total cost for 1980-81 is $1061.9 million and represents an 8.24% increase over the 
1979-80 base. It should be stressed that this cost estimate does not recognize the 
pressing needs of the universities caused by past underfunding. 


The Potential Cost to the Government of Council’s Basic Funding Objectives 

Table Il indicates the potential cost to Government of Council’s basic funding 
objectives, and is obtained by subtracting from the total cost of $1061.9 million an 
estimate of fee revenues and other revenues in 1980-81. 

The estimate of fee revenue is obtained by applying the projected enrolment decline 
to the 1979-80 fees and assuming that fee rates remain at the 1979-80 levels. No further 
adjustment needs to be made as a result of the differential formula fee for visa students 
because the phasing in of this fee will be complete by 1979-80. Total fee revenue, 
therefore, is expected to be $142.2 million in 1980-81. 

Council’s estimate of other revenue of $60.1 million assumes that this component of 
university revenue will not change from 1979-80. This in turn incorporates a slight 
decline in municipal tax grants corresponding to enrolment decline, relatively stable 
Ministry line-item grants, and a small increase in the remaining components of other 
revenue. 

Based on the above, estimated fee and other revenue for 1980-81 is $202.3 million. 
This amount is deducted from the $1061.9 million cost of Council’s basic funding 
objectives in Table Il, leaving a potential cost to Government of $859.6 million. This 
represents a 10.8% increase over the 1979-80 formula and non-formula grants provided 
by Government. 

Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister and Lieutenant Governor in 
Council: 


OCUA 79-4 

FUNDING LEVEL FOR 1980-81 TO MEET THE COST OF COUNCIL’S BASIC 
OBJECTIVES IN FUNDING THE OPERATION OF PROVINCIALLY-ASSISTED 
UNIVERSITIES, DOMINICAN COLLEGE, RYERSON, THE ONTARIO INSTI- 
TUTE FOR STUDIES IN EDUCATION AND THE ONTARIO COLLEGE OF ART 


THAT the 1979-80 Government expenditures of $775.9 million on behalf of the 
provincially-assisted universities and affiliates, Dominican College, Ryerson, 
the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and the Ontario College of Art 
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be increased to provide, through grant increases, or through grant and 
formula fee increases compensated by student assistance, a 1980-81 funding 
level of $859.6 million. 


Special Institutional and Policy Matters 

Special institutional and policy matters are not included in Council’s basic costing 
exercise. Last year’s recommendation covered the annual grant-in-aid to the Bar 
Admission Course of the Law Society of Upper Canada and the final instalment required 
to align bilingualism grants with the incremental costs, as documented by Council, of 
existing program activities. 

As observed earlier in this memorandum, Government did not fully accept Council’s 
recommendations on funding for the incremental costs of existing bilingualism 
programs. Council notes that Government policy on bilingual education was outlined in 
the Speech from the Throne in February, 1978: 

“The fundamental rights of Franco-Ontarians to education in the French language 
have long been recognized in Ontario. Franco-Ontarians also have a commitment from 
the Government for the expansion of government services in the French language in 
accordance with need and population distribution.” 

In this light, Council reaffirms the need to fund the documented incremental costs of 
existing bilingualism activities. Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister and 
the Lieutenant Governor in Council: 


OCUA 79-5 
FUNDING FOR 1980-81 FOR EXISTING BILINGUALISM PROGRAMS AND 
THE BAR ADMISSION COURSE 


THAT $1.0 million be provided in 1980-81 for the remaining portion of the 
documented incremental costs of existing bilingualism programs, and fora 
grant-in-aid for the Bar Admission Course. 


Additional Funding Needs 

It is abundantly clear to Council that the financial pressures facing the university 
system are major. Cumulative underfunding has made the non-salary area particularly 
vulnerable. This area is also most affected by the depreciated value of the Canadian 
dollar. Funds for equipment have not been as readily available as in the past because of 
the squeeze on research funds and the virtual non-existence of capital funds, both of 
which provided additional sources of funds for equipment purchases. The present level 
of library acquisitions is creating inadequacies in collections, in both books and 
periodicals. 

Council’s concern about the need to maintain equipment and library collections has 
led it to undertake a special study of the problem. Until this study is complete, it is 
difficult to quantify precisely the effects of underfunding on non-salary items. However, 
preliminary calculations clearly indicate that current university expenditure on equip- 
ment would only allow universities to replace their equipment in approximately 30 
years. Expenditures on library acquisitions have declined by about 32% in real terms 
since 1972-73. Council conservatively estimates that an additional $8 million should be 
made available for 1980-81 to help maintain equipment and library acquisitions. 

Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister and Lieutenant Governor in 
Council: 
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OCUA 79-6 
ADDITIONAL FUNDING FOR 1980-81 


THAT $8 million be provided in 1980-81 over and above the amounts recom- 
mended in 79-4 and 79-5 in recognition of the need for additional funds for 
equipment and library acquisitions. 


Capital Assistance 
Council had recommended in Advisory Memorandum 78-| that $17.9 million be available 
for major repairs, renovations and replacement projects. As noted previously in this 
memorandum capital assistance for 1979-80 is virtually non-existent. Council can only 
stress that this degree of underfunding will cause problems in future when large 
outlays of capital assistance will be necessary. Over the long term this policy will be 
most costly than the annual provision of a reasonable level of funds for major repairs. 

A level of 1% of the value of the space inventory in the university system has in the 
past been selected by Council as the minimum necessary annually for major repairs, 
renovations and replacement projects. This is quite apart from funds necessary for any 
new construction deemed essential by the Minister. Council again uses this as a 
minimum level for 1980-81, adjusting the value of the space inventory by an appropriate 
inflation factor which recent changes in construction price indices suggest should be 
6.8%. 

Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister and to the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council: 


OCUA 79-7 
LEVEL OF SUPPORT FOR MAJOR REPAIRS, RENOVATIONS AND REPLACE- 
MENT PROJECTS IN 1980-81 


THAT funds for capital assistance in 1980-81 be $19.1 million for major 
projects plus any amount necessitated by carryovers and essential new 
construction. 


Conclusion 

Council acknowledges the Government’s policy of expenditure restraint. Nevertheless, 
Council has a responsibility to advise Government on the needs of the Ontario 
university system. The universities can adapt to declining enrolment and to government 
expenditure restraint if the consequent fiscal changes occur at an appropriate rate. 
However, such adjustments cannot be reasonably managed if the degree of expendi- 
ture restraint is excessive. This, in the opinion of Council, has been the case in the last 
two years. Council is convinced that Government’s acceptance of the recommenda- 
tions contained in this memorandum would allow universities to fund their basic needs 


in 1980-81 and to make the adjustments necessary to accommodate the changing 
circumstances. 


W.C. Winegard 


Chairman 
June 8, 1979. 
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Appendix to Advisory Memorandum 79-II 

This appendix outlines the derivation of the 1979-80 base used in Council’s funding 
exercise. For purposes of the exercise, it is assumed that university system expendi- 
tures will equal total revenues. Table A-| provides a breakdown of 1979-80 revenues 
($981.1) by type. 


Formula and Non-Formula Grants 

The $775.9 million for formula and non-formula grants is derived from the $782.4 million 
announced by the Minister on January 4, 1979 less $6.0 million for Ministry line-item 
grants and less $0.5 million received in recognition of the incremental costs of existing 
bilingualism programs. 


Tuition and Other Fees 

The total amount of fees is determined by making adjustments to the total fees 
collected in 1978-79, $141.1 million. Domestic fee rates have been increased by 5% for 
1979-80 and an adjustment has been made for the expected enrolment decline of 2.5%. 
The resulting figure has then been increased to reflect the final phasing-in adjustment 
in relation to differential fees for visa students in 1979-80. The total of tuition and other 
fees for 1979-80 is calculated to be $145.1 million. 


Other Revenues 

The other revenue figure of $60.1 million is composed of municipal tax grants ($7.8 
million), Ministry line-item grants ($5.9 million) and an estimated $46.4 million in other 
sources of revenue. The latter figure reflects the growth of this other revenue over the 
last two years as indicated in universities’ reports on anticipated actual budget 
revenues. 


Table A-| 


Univesity System Revenues 
1979-80 Estimate 





($ millions) 
Formula and 
Non-Formula Grants* 775.9 
Tuition and Other Fees 145.1 
Other Revenues ** 60.1 


*Excludes Ministry line-item grants and Bar Admission Course grant-in-aid. 
“*Includes Ministry line-item grants. 
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79-IIl Funding Arrangements for Programs 
at Algoma College, Le College de 
Hearst and Nipissing College 


Introduction 
Ina letter dated April 26, 1979 the Minister of Colleges and Universities requested that 
Council undertake a review of the appropriateness of the current policy of funding the 
Laurentian University affiliates—Algoma College, Le College de Hearst and Nipissing 
College—at the general arts and science weight of 1.0.1! Council was further asked to 
make recommendations should the existing policy be found to require change. 
Because Council wished to gain a thorough understanding of the problem, a 
committee of Council met with representatives of the Colleges and Laurentian 
University to determine which programs and partial programs were being offered by the 
Colleges, the authority under which these were being provided and the funding weights 
actually assigned. At this meeting the committee also explored a number of possible 
solutions to the funding weight problem. In this memorandum Council reviews the 
background to the current issue and makes recommendations on the appropriate 
funding arrangements for all programs offered at the Laurentian affiliates. 


Historical Review 

For purposes of this memorandum, it is not necessary to review the early development 
of each of the Colleges. It is, however, important to recognize the conditions under 
which each of the Colleges was authorized to receive provincial funding. 

In 1963, Le College de Hearst became an affiliate of Laurentian University and eligible 
for provincial funding. At that time, the College received funding for enrolment in the 
three-year general arts program which had been established earlier with the approval of 
The University of Sudbury. Although Hearst, as a church-related college, was initially 
funded at a 50% level, the College was approved in 1971 for full formula support. 

In 1965, Algoma College, with the approval of the Government, became affiliated with 
Laurentian University and eligible for provincial funding. Approval of the affiliation had 
been given by the Government on the condition that ‘for the present time, university 
programs at Algoma College be limited to first-year courses in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science”. Similarly, in 1967, Nipissing College became affiliated with Laurentian 
University on the understanding that only first-year courses, understood to be in arts 
and science, would initially be offered. It was further understood that any expansion of 
program offerings by any of the affiliates would require ministerial approval. 

During the early 1970’s the Government approved the expansion of the arts programs 
offered at Algoma and Nipissing. In 1971, Algoma College was authorized to provide a 
three-year program in arts leading to a Bachelor of Arts degree at Laurentian University. 
In 1972, second and third year in general arts were approved at Nipissing College. Le 
College de Hearst simply continued to offer the three-year program which had been 
established prior to affiliation with Laurentian University. 

In 1973, the programs offered by Nipissing College were further expanded as a result 
of an agreement between the Minister of Education and the College which led to the 
North Bay Teachers’ College becoming the Faculty of Education at Nipissing College. 
In 1974, the Senate of Laurentian University recognized the program in education at 
Nipissing as satisfying the requirements of the Bachelor of Education degree at 
Laurentian. 

Under the affiliation agreements, the Senate of Laurentian University is required to 
approve any course at the Colleges which is to be accepted in partial fulfillment of a 
degree at the University. As a result of this, certain courses and course concentrations 
were established such that students who successfully complete these will also satisfy 
the corresponding program requirements at Laurentian University. 

In 1977, the Senate of Laurentian University gave approval to Algoma College for the 


(1) Nipissing College receives a weight of 2.0 for its program leading to a Bachelor of Education degree at Laurential University. 
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registration of students in the first two years of both the Bachelor of Social Work and 
Bachelor of Commerce programs. In the same year, the Senate approved the first year of 
the B.S.W. program and the first two years of the B.Com. program at Nipissing College. 
In 1978, approval was given to the second year of the B.S.W. program at that College. In 
addition, the Senate of Laurentian University has, from time to time, approved the 
offering of upper-year courses accepted in partial fulfillment of the requirements of an 
honours B.A. at Laurentian. Although Hearst does not register students in either a 
B.Com. or B.S.W. program, the College does offer course concentrations in its arts 
program which lead to the second year of the B. Com. and third year of the B.S.W. if 
these are taken elsewhere. 


Funding Arrangements 

The three-year general arts and first-year science programs offered at the Laurentian 
affiliates are funded at a formula weight of 1.0. The only program funded at a weight 
higher than 1.0 is the program at Nipissing College leading to a Bachelor of Education 
degree at Laurentian. This program is funded at a weight of 2.0. To this extent, the 
funding weights actually received by the Colleges are consistent with the formula 
weights and the weights being received for these programs at degree-granting 
institutions in the Province. 

The partial programs and upper-year honours arts courses offered by Algoma and 
Nipissing which lead to a B.Com., and B.S.W. and honours B.A. at Laurentian are each 
funded at a weight of 1.0. Although these programs have not received ministerial 
approval, enrolment is reported by the Colleges and funded by the Ministry as general 
arts enrolment. 


The Issues 
The Colleges argue that there is a basic inequity between the funding weights applied 
to them as compared with the weights actually given for these programs at Laurentian 
and other universities—namely, 1.5 for the first and second year leading toaB.Com., 1.5 
for the second year of the B.S.W. program and 1.5 for the upper years of the honours 
B.A. program. The Colleges maintain, and Laurentian affirms, that their course 
offerings for the early years of the B.Com. and B.S.W. programs are identical to those at 
Laurentian. Furthermore, students register in these programs at the Colleges and, upon 
successful completion of the first two years, are eligible in the same manner as 
Laurentian students to enter the third year at Laurentian University. As a result, the 
Colleges are seeking a resolution of the apparent discrepancy in funding weights by 
proposing higher-weight funding for the programs they offer in part. However, Council 
is mindful of the fact that formula weights were designed to approximate the cost of 
complete programs and not the cost of individual courses that form parts of programs. 
Council recognizes that the partial programs now being offered by the affiliates have 
been approved by the Senate of Laurentian University. However, contrary to the 
requirements of ministerial policy regarding the Laurentian affiliates, approval for the 
programs has never been given to the Colleges by the Minister. On this basis, the partial 
programs are technically ineligible for funding. Furthermore, with particular respect to 
the professional program leading toa B.S.W. degree, the more general policy expressed 
in the Minister’s letter of August 1, 1974 to the executive heads of all provincially- 
assisted universities was that “the Ministry will only approve funding of a new 
professional program after OCUA recommends the program”. With regard to individual 
upper-year honours (arts) courses, Council reaffirms that for formula purposes enrol- 
ment is weighted on a program basis and notes that none of the affiliated colleges has 
received ministerial approval to offer the honours B.A. program. 
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Options and Proposals 

In deliberating upon the issues, Council considered a range of options. Among these 
were the funding of only those programs which had received formal approval from the 
Minister, the retention of the current arrangements whereby the partial B.Com. and 
B.S.W. programs are funded at a general arts weight, the proposal made by Algoma 
College that courses rather than programs be funded at an honours weight and the 
option advanced by Nipissing College that the Laurentian affiliates be funded on the 
same basis as the parent institution—an option which would require that Council 
recommend approval of the programs. Council carefully considered these options but 
believes that there is a more appropriate approach to the resolution of the problem. 

In reaching this conclusion, Council was guided by the fact that among Laurentian 
University and its affiliates, only Laurentian is authorized to offer the B.Com., B.S.W. 
and honours B.A. programs. Council does not propose that such authorization be 
extended to the affiliates but recognizes that the Colleges can offer programs on behalf 
of and as authorized by Laurentian University. Under such an arrangement, students 
would be enrolled at the appropriate College but registered as Laurentian students, 
reported for funding purposes by Laurentian University and funded at the appropriate 
program weight. The funds received by Laurentian from the Ministry would then be 
transferred to the Colleges providing the instruction. It should, of course, be under- 
stood that there would be no change from the present funding arrangements for the 
three-year arts program at Algoma, Hearst and Nipissing and the Bachelor of Education 
program at Nipissing. 

Council is satisfied that several important requirements would be met by this 
approach. First, the Colleges will offer and be funded directly for only those programs 
for which they have already received ministerial approval. Second, the funding weight 
for the partial B.Com., B.S.W. and honours B.A. programs will be the same regardless of 
the institution providing the instruction. Third, the arrangement will reaffirm, that, 
among Laurentian University and its affiliates, Laurentian is currently the only degree- 
granting institution. Fourth, the Laurentian affiliates will receive the funding which is 
appropriate to the programs in which they provide instruction. 

Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 79-8 
FUNDING FOR PROGRAMS NOW AUTHORIZED TO BE OFFERED BY AL- 
GOMA COLLEGE, LE COLLEGE DE HEARST AND NIPISSING COLLEGE 


THAT funding continue to be provided by the Government directly to Algoma 
College, Le Collége de Hearst and Nipissing College for enrolment in the 
three-year general arts program, to Algoma College and Nipissing College for 
enrolment in the first-year science program and to Nipissing College for 
enrolment in the undergraduate degree program in education. 


OCUA 79-9 
FUNDING FOR THE B.COM. AND B.S.W. PROGRAMS OFFERED AT AL- 


GOMA COLLEGE AND NIPISSING COLLEGE ON BEHALF OF LAURENTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


THAT students enrolled at Algoma College and Nipissing College in the 
Bachelor of Commerce and Bachelor of Social Work programs of Laurentian 
University henceforth be registered and reported for funding as students of 
Laurentian University and that, beginning in 1980-81, the funding for these 
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students be provided, in accordance with the provisions of the formula, to 
Laurentian University for transfer, in accordance with the affiliation ines 
ment, to the appropriate College. 


OCUA 79-10 

FUNDING FOR OTHER LAURENTIAN PROGRAMS THAT MAY BE OFFERED AT 
ALGOMA COLLEGE, LE COLLEGE DE HEARST AND NIPISSING COLLEGE ON 
BEHALF OF LAURENTIAN UNIVERSITY 


THAT, in the event that the Senate of Laurentian University approves the offering of any 
of its other programs in whole or in part at the Laurentian affiliates, students enrolled at 
the Colleges in these programs be registered and reported for funding as students of 
Laurentian University and that the funding for these students be provided, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the formula, to Laurentian University for transfer, in 
accordance with the affiliation agreement, to the appropriate College. 


Council realizes that Recommendation 79-9 will involve a recalculation of the funding 
base and moving averages for each of the institutions involved. Council also recognizes 
that the affiliation agreements between the Colleges and Laurentian University stipu- 
late that the University must “transmit without deduction to the College any funds 
received from the Province of Ontario on its [the College’s] behalf”. It is Council’s 
understanding, however, that the Colleges are prepared to reimburse Laurentian 
University for the administrative costs associated with this funding arrangement. 


W.C. Winegard 


Chairman 
August 17, 1979 


5) 


79-IV Tuition Fee Policy for the Ontario 
University System 


Introduction 

This memorandum is in response to the Minister’s letter of May 10, 1979 requesting 
advice on several aspects of tuition fee policy. In preparing this memorandum, Council 
has been aided by the tuition fee briefs that it received through the Ministry and also by 
discussions at Council’s 1979 Spring hearings. Council has restricted its deliberations 
to what it believes to be the immediately critical aspects of tuition fee policy. These are: 
(1) accessibility and financial assistance as they relate to tuition fees, (2) the concept 
and the level of formula fees, (3) the indexing of fees, and (4) institutional autonomy in 
setting tuition fees. 

One aspect of university’ tuition fee policy which Council has chosen not to address 
is the question of the optimum balance between the students’ share and Government’s 
share of operating costs. Several universities have expressed the desire that the 
students’ share of operating costs return to what it was in the late 1960’s or the early 
1970’s. Council believes that this question cannot be divorced from the larger issues of 
(i) Government policy on balancing its revenues and expenditures, and (ii) Government 
policy toward the degree of income redistribution it wishes to achieve through its taxing 
and spending activities. These are issues of overall fiscal policy that lie outside the 
purview of an advisory body on university affairs. 

The issue of tuition fees has generated much emotion and discussion in the past few 
years. It is a highly sensitive issue because the various parties concerned—the 
students, the taxpayers, Government and the universities—all have a keen interest in, 
but often different perceptions of, the function of tuition fees. In fact, in much of the 
discussion, the tuition fee issue has been used as a means to comment upon several 
aspects of the philosophy of post-secondary education, in particular, accessibility and 
social equity. 


Tuition Fees—Accessibility and Financial Assistance 

Any attempt to formulate a tuition fee policy “...which would treat students equitably 
in light of the economic realities of our time’? must consider the goal of accessibility 
what ever the fiscal policies of Government. Accessibility?’ has been a Government 
policy for several years‘ and Council assumes that it will remain a stated objective of 
Government. Tuition fee policy must therefore consider what is a reasonable level of 
fees and also what effect fee changes would have on accessibility. 

Accessibility should not be affected by ability to pay and therefore must be a prime 
consideration in any determination of tuition fee policy. There appears to be no 
comprehensive study available on accessibility and no conclusive evidence as to the 
effect of tuition fees and tuition fee changes on the demand for university education in 


(1) The terms ‘university’ and ‘institution’ should be read throughout this memorandum as meaning the provincially assisted 


universities and affiliates, Dominican College, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education and 
the Ontario College of Art. 


(2) Minister's letter, May 10, 1979. 


(3) Accessibility forall qualified applicants, but not necessarily in the program or institution of their choice. In this context, qualified 
refers to educational qualifications which reflect intellectual ability rather than ability to pay. 


(4) “Our objective is to insure that no student who has the capacity will be deprived of the opportunity of attending university and 
developing his talent to the fullest possible extent.” (Honourable J.N. Allan, February 23, 1959, Legis/ature of Ontario Debates.) 


“We must provide whatever opportunities are necessary aS a government so that each individual may be assured an opportunity 
through education to develop his potentialities to the fullest degree and to employ his talents that God has given him to the 
greatest advantage.” (Honourable J.P. Robarts, February 25, 1965, Legislature of Ontario Debates.) 


“The Government has always been concerned, not only with providing the facilities required for our students to obtain the 
highest Standards of education, but with ensuring that each student is able to avail himself of the opportunities existing in 
Ontario. ... the Department has attempted through a variety of programs to ensure that every able student will have the financial 
resources required to continue his education.” (Report of the Minister of University Affairs of Ontario 1967.) 
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Ontario. Despite this lack of conclusive evidence, there is general acceptance that 
tuition fees do have an impact. If this assumption is valid, not only the level of fees, but 
also sharp fee changes will affect accessibility. High fees and/or sharp fee increases 
would presumably most deter individuals from lower income families. 

Council heard arguments that tuition fees do not form a large percentage of the total 
cost of attending university and therefore do not represent a major financial barrier. 
Obviously this percentage will vary according to the student’s standard of living and 
also according to whether he or she attends a local university. For those individuals 
who choose to attend the local university for purely financial reasons, high fees may 
become a major obstacle. 

However, whether or not tuition fees are a large percentage of cost for the student, 
there seems to be agreement that tuition fees are one of the most and probably the most 
visible cost. Large fee increases obviously affect students already in university and 
both high fees and large fee increases may affect the educational and career aspira- 
tions of students in secondary school. In considering post-secondary education, these 
students may see tuition fees as the most visible cost and therefore use fees as an 
indicator of total cost. Council believes that tuition fees should not become more of an 
obstacle than they are perceived to be at present and that a student aid program should 
be an integral part of any tuition fee policy. Changes in tuition fees or fee policy should 
only be contemplated in conjunction with changes in student aid policy and programs. 

The aim of the Ontario Student Assistance Program is to provide aid to students who 
could not otherwise afford to attend university. In general the program has pursued this 
aim with considerable success and the recent changes in the program have improved 
its capacity to provide assistance to students who need it most. However, one of the 
most constant criticisms in all discussions of tuition fees is the perceived failure of 
OSAP, particularly the administration of the program. 

The program has also been criticized for its lack of visibility. Many students who are 
considering university may be aware only of the cost and not of the financial aid 
available. Effective publicity is an integral part of any financial assistance program and 
should begin as early as senior elementary school. It should be possible for universi- 
ties, schools and Government to cooperate in developing a coordinated and effective 
publicity program. 

A third criticism is that the grant eligibility periods are fixed at the first four years 
from first registration at a post-secondary institution. These may not be the years when 
the student is most in need of assistance. There is much to sustain the validity of this 
criticism and it should be considered in any serious reassessment of the Ontario 
Student Assistance Program. 


The Concept and the Level of Formula Fees 

The Basic Income Unit' as a unit integrating the Government grant and the formula fee 
has been generally accepted. Since the formula fee is an integral part of the present 
formula funding, it would seem desirable to retain the concept unless at some time in 
the future there emerge strong views against it and strong arguments Supporting an 
alternative method. 

At present, actual tuition fees charged at the various institutions may differ from the 
formula fee. These differences have been carried over from 1967-68 when the formula 
fee schedule was established. The formula fee for a particular program was originally 
calculated annually as the median of the actual fees. In 1971-72 Government fixed 
formula fees and since then there have been three increases in the formula fee 
schedule. In both 1972-73 and 1977-78, formula fees were increased by $100. For 1979- 


(1) See Operating Formula Manual, Ministry of Colleges and Universities. 
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80, formula fees were raised by 5%. The universities have in turn passed these 
increases on to students. 

There is now some variation in formula fees among programs but it is not large; 
professional programs, for example, have somewhat higher fees. Some dissatisfaction 
has been expressed with this historical variation and other methods of establishing 
tuition fees have been suggested. It has been argued, for example, that tuition fees 
should be related to program cost. However, program costs are an internal matter in 
each university and formula program weights are only intended as proxies for system- 
wide program costs. More importantly, relating fees to program costs could result in 
large differentials and very high fees for certain programs and could therefore affect 
program choice. The high fee itself may deter low-income students from entering the 
program. 

Another suggestion for rationalizing the fee structure is to link tuition fees to 
expected future earnings. However, program choice is not necessarily linked to specific 
future earnings. While some programs can lead to careers yielding high earnings, a 
graduate of one of these programs does not necessarily pursue such a career. In any 
event, such an approach could not be undertaken without an extensive Government 
reassessment of fiscal policies, in particular, taxation and income redistribution. 

Council believes that accessibility should be the prime concern when considering 
variations among formula fees. While the present variation is only based on historical 
factors, there is no indication that it has any effect on program choice. Council, 
therefore, does not wish to recommend a tuition fee policy based upon either program 
costs or potential future earnings. 


indexing of Fees 

It is highly desirable to avoid the disruptions that may result from large and infrequent 
tuition fee increases. If fee increases are necessary, gradual annual increases which 
lend some measure of predictability to financial planning would be preferable to 
occasional sudden increases. 

The indexing of tuition fees has been suggested by some. One of the suggestions is 
to tie tuition fees to the Consumer Price Index. Council has considered this and other 
methods of indexing and has concluded that indexing formula fees to the annual 
percentage change in Government operating grants to the university system would be 
the most appropriate method. Indexing formula fees in this way would mean that the 
annual changes would be based on Government's own fiscal decisions rather than on 
other economic indicators. 


Institutional Autonomy in Setting Tuition Fees 

Council now turns its attention to the area of institutional autonomy in setting tuition 
fees. Council is here concerned only with tuition fees for regular university credit 
programs. As an initial point, Council believes that part-time students should be treated 
the same as full-time students; that is, tuition fees for part-time students should be 
directly related to the proportion of a full-time load being undertaken. Tuition fees for all 
programs other than regular credit programs and all non-tuition fee matters should 
remain the responsibility of the universities, as they now are. 

The area of institutional autonomy has received much attention and the variety of 
Suggestions contained in the briefs reflects the widely differing opinions that exist 
regarding this issue. They range from arguments for full autonomy in the area of fee- 
setting to complete Government control. To understand this diversity of opinion it 
would be helpful to look at the present Organization of university affairs. The universi- 
ties have full autonomy in academic matters and de jure autonomy in the setting of 
tuition fees. For approximately the last ten years, however, their autonomy in setting 
tuition fees has been highly restricted because they have been allowed to raise tuition 
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fees only in accordance with Government-announced increases in formula fees. On the 
financial side, each institution has complete control over the internal allocation of its 
revenue, the major portion of which is composed of Government grants. The universi- 
ties, therefore, enjoy considerable autonomy despite the fact that they are primarily 
publicly funded. 

In formulating its recommendations, Council has sought a solution which is 
equitable to all. It seems appropriate that some autonomy in setting fees be returned to 
the universities. However, the degree of autonomy should not be such that tuition fees 
would become a prime factor in a student’s choice of university or program. 

Council is therefore recommending that the concept of the formula fee and the 
differentials that now exist among programs in the formula fee schedule be retained. 
Council is also recommending that the formula fee schedule be indexed to the annual 
percentage change in Government operating grants to the university system. Council 
further believes that each institution should be permitted to set its actual tuition fees 
up toa maximum of 110% of the indexed formula fees without incurring any reduction 
in Government grants. In light of this, Council is recommending that the Ontario 
Student Assistance Program should incorporate either the formula fee or the actual 
tuition fee charged by the institution, whichever is less. 

The recommendations contained in this memorandum are intended as a unit and 
each recommendation should be considered in conjunction with, rather than indepen- 
dently of, the other recommendations. Council accordingly recommends to the 
Minister: 

OCUA 79-11 
FORMULA FEE SCHEDULE AND THE INDEXING OF FORMULA FEES 


THAT the concept of the formula fee and the differentials that now exist 
among programs in the formula fee schedule be retained, and that, beginning 
in 1980-81, this schedule be adjusted annually by the percentage change in 
Government operating grants to the university system. 


OCUA 79-12 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FORMULA FEES AND ACTUAL TUITION FEES 


THAT, beginning in 1980-81, any institution be permitted to set its actual 
tuition fees up to a maximum of 110% of formula fees without incurring any 
reduction in Government operating grants. 


OCUA 79-13 
TUITION FEES AND THE ONTARIO STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


THAT, beginning in 1980-81, the Ontario Student Assistance Program incorpo- 
rate either the formula fee or the actual tuition fee charged, whichever is less. 
Council must stress that these recommendations are intended only as a short-term 
policy on tuition fees. The policy should be critically reassessed after a period of three 
or four years because: first, the recommended method of indexing Is sensitive to 
economic conditions in the province and would therefore need to be reviewed in light of 
prevailing circumstances, and second, it will be important to ascertain the effect that 
the policy has had on accessibility. 


W.C. Winegard 
Chairman 
August 24, 1979 
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79-V Review of the Institutional Funding 
Weight for Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute 


Background 

During the Spring Hearings of 1979, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute recommended in 
its brief to Council that the formula weight used to calculate Ryerson’s operating grants 
be increased on an interim basis to 1.5 from the current weight of 1.3. Council 
responded by inviting Ryerson to substantiate its claim for increased funding and 
undertook to review the merits of such a case. On July 10, 1979 Council received 
Ryerson’s Supplementary Brief which was intended to “analyze the reasons for 
Ryerson’s report of serious financial distress and to rationalize this situation distinct 
from the financial constraint applicable to all university sector institutions”. 


Council’s Perspective 

Council has carefully reviewed the material presented by Ryerson in support of an 
increase in its overall level of funding. Ryerson suggests that additional funds are 
needed in order to achieve a number of improvements in the operations of the 
institution including expenditures for additional faculty and staff, equipment renewal, 
library acquisitions, alterations and renovations. Ryerson also lists a number of 
changes which have occurred in its operations since 1973-74. The major change 
outlined in the Brief is the shift in enrolment from non-degree to degree programs. 

In considering these and other points contained in the Supplementary Brief, Council 
recognized that Ryerson has documented many of the constraints under which the 
university system as a whole is operating. In fact, Council has itself addressed these 
issues in Advisory Memorandum 79-I| and more recently in its discussion paper, 
System on the Brink. Based on these analyses, Council had some difficulty in 
perceiving many of the constraints documented by Ryerson as being “distinct from the 
financial constraint applicable to all university sector institutions”. 

In distinguishing between Ryerson’s experience and that of the university system, 
Council paid particular attention to the fact that within Ryerson substantial shifts in 
enrolment from non-degree to degree programs have occurred since 1973-74.' Council 
recognized that, unlike the university system, these shifts in enrolment to higher-cost 
programs did not automatically result in a higher average funding weight since Ryerson 
is funded according to an institutional weight. Furthermore, unlike other institutions, 
the undergraduate degree programs which account for an increased proportion of 
Ryerson’s total enrolment are all programs which have required ministerial approval for 
funding. Interim approval for funding was given by the Minister as recommended in 
Council’s Advisory Memorandum 78-IV. It is Council’s view on the basis of these 
considerations that some of the changes which have occurred within Ryerson since 
1973-74 do differ in some fundamental ways from those in the rest of the system. In 
order, therefore, to assess the financial impact of the shifts in enrolment, Council 
calculated the percentage change in Ryerson’s overall weight by weighting separately 
non-degree and degree enrolment in the two benchmark years used in the Supplemen- 
tary Brief, 1973-74 and 1978-79. 

In approaching the question of relative costs of non-degree and degree programs, 
Council recognized that at Ryerson, as well as at some universities, the cost of some 
degree programs may be less than the cost of some diploma programs. What was 
significant to Council, however, was the average cost of Ryerson’s degree programs as 
compared with the average cost of its diploma programs. On the basis of the evidence 
submitted by Ryerson, Council reached the conclusion that this institution’s degree 
programs are, on balance, more costly. As an example, the technology degree programs 
involve relatively expensive senior years and an upgrading of the diploma programs. 





(1) roe vce 13, 1974 the Committee on University Affairs recommended an average weight of 1.3 to take effect for 1975-76 
unding. 
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While making such a distinction between degree and diploma weights in this 
exercise, Council remains sensitive to the need to encourage Ryerson to plan its 
program offerings in the perspective of its distinctive institutional role in the Ontario 
post-secondary system. Therefore, while Council has chosen to assign different 
weights to degree and non-degree programs as a basis for assessing the effects of 
enrolment shifts, it proposes the continued use of an institutional weight in the 
calculation of Ryerson’s formula operating grants. 


Models and Analysis 

In judging the implications of the shifts in enrolment, Council has accepted the 
benchmark years of 1973-74 and 1978-79 used in Ryerson’s analysis. Council recognizes 
that, although Ryerson was not funded at a weight of 1.3 in 1973-74, the process of 
reviewing Ryerson’s weight, which culminated in an institutional weight of 1.3 for 1975- 
76 funding, was by then well under way. Council refers to 1978-79 as the most recent 
year for which complete enrolment data are available. 

More difficult than the selection of the relevant time period has been the process of 
selecting appropriate weights for the non-degree and degree programs at Ryerson. In 
this, Council has considered using the weights of 1.2 for non-degree and 1.8 for degree 
programs as contained in the Supplementary Brief. Council finds it difficult, however, to 
accept 1.8 as the average degree weight since this exceeds the average undergraduate 
weights of even the most technically-oriented universities in Ontario. Indeed, a weight 
of 1.8 exceeds the average for the total university system which includes all graduate 
and professional programs. As a result, Council has itself attempted to estimate the 
impact of the shift in enrolment by calculating the percentage increases in the 
institutional weight implied by anumber of alternative non-degree and degree program 
weights. The methodology employed in each of the models and the results generated 
are outlined briefly below. A further explanation of the models is contained in the 
Appendix to this memorandum. 


Model |: This model takes as given the institutional weight of 1.3 and, by applying the 
1973-74 Guelph-McMaster-Waterloo (GMW) composite’ undergraduate weight of 1.494 
to the percentage distribution of non-degree to degree enrolment in 1973-74, derives a 
non-degree weight of 1.253. These weights, applied to the non-degree/degree split in 
enrolment in 1978-79, imply an increase in Ryerson’s weight of 4.1 percent and a new 
institutional weight of 1.35. 


Model II: In this model, Council begins by calculating an overall weight for 1973-74 and 
1978-79. This is done by applying to current-year full-time equivalent enrolment in each 
of Ryerson’s degree programs the formula weight for a comparable type of university 
undergraduate program. This generates average degree weights for Ryerson of 1.527 
for 1973-74 and 1.593 for 1978-79. In the absence of a range of diploma programs at the 
university level which might correspond to the diversity of such programs at Ryerson, 
Council, in this model, applies the weight of 1.2 to Ryerson’s total non-degree 
enrolment in both 1973-74 and 1978-79. The weight of 1.2 is the formula weight assigned 
to the Engineering and Forestry Technology diploma programs at Lakehead University. 
The overall weight for Ryerson calculated on this basis is 1.264 for 1973-74 and 1.364 for 
1978-79. This represents an increase in overall weight of 7.9 percent over the period and 
suggests a new institutional weight of 1.4. 


Model I//: The degree weights used in this model are 1.527 and 1.593 for 1973-74 and 


Se err iy ea Sa a ee a ereanta 
(1) Council takes the concept of the GMW composite from the analysis by The Hansen Group contained in Ryerson’s 
Supplementary Brief. 
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1978-79 respectively as derived in Model Il. The non-degree weight used in this model 
for both years is the 1.253 derived in Model I. This generates an increase in overall 
weight of 6.8 percent over the period and a revised institutional weight of 1.39. 


Model/V: The degree weights used in this model are once again 1.527 and 1.593 for 1973- 
74 and 1978-79 respectively as derived in Model II. The non-degree weight used in this 
model for both years is 1.289. This is the non-degree weight that is derived by assuming 
an institutional weight of 1.3 and a degree program weight of 1.345—the Guelph- 
McMaster-Waterloo composite undergraduate weight of Model | discounted by 10 
percent (an estimate of the proportion of undergraduate university operating costs 
attributable to research).'! The resulting non-degree weight of 1.289 in this model 
together with the degree weights of Model II yields an overall weight increase of 6.1 
percent from 1973-74 to 1978-79 and a new institutional weight of 1.38. 


Model V: The degree weights used in this model are once again 1.527 and 1.593 for 1973- 
74 and 1978-79 respectively as derived in Model Il. The non-degree weight used in this 
model for both years is 1.242. This is the non-degree weight that is derived by assuming 
an institutional weight of 1.3 and a degree program weight of 1.536—the Guleph- 
Waterloo (GW) composite undergraduate weight (McMaster is left out in order to reflect 
a higher technical concentration). The resulting non-degree weight of 1.242 in this 
model, together with the degree weights of Model II, yields an overall weight increase of 
7.0 percent and a new institutional weight of 1.39. 


Model VI: The degree weights used in this model are again 1.527 and 1.593 for 1973-74 
and 1978-79 respectively as derived in Model II. The non-degree weight used in this 
model for both years is 1.298. This is the non-degree weight that is derived by assuming 
an institutional weight of 1.3 and a degree program weight of 1.306—the Guelph- 
Waterloo (GW) composite undergraduate weight discounted for research by 15 percent. 
This produces an increase in the overall weight of 5.8 percent and an institutional 
weight of 1.38. 


Mode! Vil: This model employs the non-degree weight of 1.289 from Model IV. The 
degree weights used are the 1.527 in 1973-74 and 1.593 in 1978-79 (from Model II) 
discounted by 10 percent for research to 1.374 and 1.434 respectively. These degree and 
non-degree weights yield an overall weight increase of 3.3 percent and a new 
institutional weight of 1.34. 


New Institutional Weight 

During the period 1973-74 to 1978-79 the proportion of total enrolment accounted for by 
degree programs at Ryerson increased from approximately 19.5 to over 41 percent. 
Council recognizes, however, that no one model represents precisely the changes in 
Ryerson’s financial situation which are attributable to these shifts in enrolment to 
higher-cost programs. Nevertheless, when viewed together they imply a range of 
increases in Ryerson’s institutional weight of between 3.3 and 7.9 percent. Within this 
range, several of the models yield remarkably similar results and imply increases in the 
order of 6 percent. Based on these calculations and Council’s judgement of the changes 
in overall operating costs reflected by the shifts in enrolment to higher-cost programs 
Since 1973-74, Council proposes a new institutional weight for Ryerson of 1.38. 
Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 


(1) Ryerson is not a research institution in the same sense as the universities are research institutions. 
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OCUA 79-14 
INSTITUTIONAL FORMULA WEIGHT FOR RYERSON POLYTECHNICAL IN- 
STITUTE 


THAT, beginning in 1980-81, formula grants for Ryerson Polytechnical Insti- 
tute be calculated on the basis of an institutional weight of 1.38. 


Implications for Funding 

In judging the appropriateness of a higher level of funding for Ryerson, Council 
recognized as stated earlier that the shift in enrolment to higher-cost programs did not 
itself bring about a higher level of funding as it would have done in the university system 
since, unlike most institutions, Ryerson is funded on an institutional weight. Since a 
higher average weight was not an automatic result of such shifts in enrolment, 
considerable time has elapsed during which Ryerson has not been compensated for 
higher overall costs associated with increased enrolment in degree programs. More- 
over, each of these programs has received interim approval for funding from the 
Minister. As a result of these circumstances Council considers it appropriate that the 
level of funding for Ryerson be calculated on the basis of a higher institutional weight 
and that enrolment in all three years of the moving average used in the calculation of 
Ryerson’s formula grants for 1980-81 should be accorded the higher institutional 
weight. Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 79-15 
APPLICATION OF THE INSTITUTIONAL FORMULA WEIGHT FOR RYERSON 
POLYTECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


THAT, beginning in 1980-81, formula grants for Ryerson Polytechnical Insti- 
tute be calculated on the basis of an institutional weight of 1.38 applied to the 
three-year moving average. 


On this basis, Council has calculated that the value of additional operating funds 
implied by the increase of approximately 6 percent in Ryerson’s institutional weight to 
1.38 is $1.3 million for 1980-81. This calculation is based on Council’s assumption that 
Ryerson’s enrolment in 1979-80 will remain at the 1978-79 level, that system undergradu- 
ate enrolment will increase by 1 percent over 1978-79 and that formula grants and/or 
grants and fees for 1980-81 will increase as recommended by Council in Advisory 
Memorandum 79-ll. 

Council recognizes that the increased weight for Ryerson was not taken into account 
in Council’s funding advice contained in Advisory Memorandum 79-II. As a result, an 
amount equal to the increased funding necessary for Ryerson should be made available 
as funds over and above those recommended in Advisory Memorandum 79-II and 
should be provided to the system as a whole. Accordingly, Council recommends to the 
Minister and Lieutenant Governor in Council: 


OCUA 79-16 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUIRED FOR THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM IN 1980-81 
IN RECOGNITION OF THE INSTITUTIONAL FORMULA WEIGHT CHANGE 
FOR RYERSON POLYTECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
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THAT, in recognition of the change in the formula weight for Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute from 1.3 to 1.38, additional operating grants and/or 
grants and formula fee increases to the university system for 1980-81 in the 
amount of $1.3 million be made available as funds additional to those 
recommended in Advisory Memorandum 79-ll, such funds to form part of the 
continuing system base. 


It is Council’s intention to review the institutional weight recommended in this 
memorandum after a period of four to six years. This review will take close account of 
the extent to which Ryerson, in the intervening years, has maintained its distinctive role 
in the post-secondary system. 


W.C. Winegard 
Chairman 
November 30, 1979 


Appendix to Advisory Memorandum 79-V 


Model | 

In order to gauge the extent of change in overall operating costs at Ryerson since 1973- 
74, Council, in this model, first took as given the institutional weight of 1.3 in 1973-74. In 
the absence of an average degree-program weight for Ryerson, Council then produceda 
proxy for this weight by calculating an average undergraduate weight for the composite 
of Guelph, McMaster and Waterloo (GMW), net of enrolment in the high-cost programs 
of veterinary medicine, medicine, medical interns and residents, and optometry. The 
figures are contained in Table 1. | 





Table 1 





GMW UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE WEIGHT DERIVATION, 1973-74 





Average 
University Net FTE’s Net BIU’s Weight 
Guelph’ 8406.1 13051.9 1.553 
McMaster? 8388.4 11728.5 1.398 
Waterloo? 10637.1 16205.5 O23 
Total GMW 27431.6 40985.9 1.494 


a eg ee ee ee Oe ee ee 


1. Excludes veterinary medicine 
2. Excludes medicine, medical interns and residents 
3. Excludes optometry 


Source: 
University Affairs Report (UAR) detailed enrolment data. 
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Having derived a proxy for Ryerson’s average degree weight, Council determined the 
distribution of enrolment between non-degree and degree programs at Ryerson in 1973- 
74 as follows: 


Table 2 


RYERSON NON-DEGREE AND DEGREE FTE ENROLMENT, 1973-74 


Program Level Piles? % 





Non-Degree 7236.6 80.536 
Degree 1748.9 19.464 
Total 8985.5 100.000 





1. The non-degree/degree breakdown was taken from the UAR forms directly for full-time enrolment only. The split for part-time 
enrolment was based on data provided by Ryerson. 





On the basis of the institutional weight of 1.3 in 1973-74, the GMW undergraduate 
degree weight of 1.494, and the non-degree/degree enrolment split, Council derived an 
average non-degree weight of 1.253 for 1973-74. This is illustrated in Table 3. 





Table 3 





UNDERGRADUATE NON-DEGREE WEIGHT DERIVATION, 1973-74 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Program-Level 








Program Level Average Weight % FTE’s Weight 
Non-degree 12253 80.5 1.009 
Degree 1.494 19.5 291 
Institutional Weight 1.300 


ape eeeee a Bree ce tod 8 odes CNS en Pn) 0 ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


In order to assess the effect of shifts in enrolment from 1973-74 to 1978-79, Council 
applied the average weights of 1.253 and 1.494 to enrolment distribution in 1978-79 and 
derived an overall weight of 1.353. This weight represents an increase of 4.1 percent 
over the current weight of 1.3. 
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Table 4 


INSTITUTIONAL WEIGHT DERIVATION, 1978-79 


Program-Level 





Program Level Average Weight Voeres: Weight 
Non-degree 1253 58.3 .130 
Degree 1.494 41.7 .623 
Institutional Weight 1.353 





1. Based on undergraduate full-time equivalent enrolment of 6,191.4 in non-degree programs and 4426.7 in degree programs in 
1978-79. 


Models Ii to VI 

The derivation of a new institutional weight for Ryerson depended upon the calculation 
of the percentage change in the institution’s overall weight since 1973-74. This 
calculation was made by weighting Ryerson’s non-degree and degree enrolment in the 
two benchmark years. The same average degree weights were used in each of Models II 
to VI. The models differed from one another, however, in the weight applied to non- 
degree enrolment. The variation in results among these models therefore reflects 
precisely the differences in the average weights applied to Ryerson’s non-degree 
enrolment. The paragraphs following explain the reasons for this approach and the 
method by which the non-degree and degree weights used in these models were 
calculated. 


Degree Weights: Unlike Model | which applied the modified GMW composite under- 
graduate weight to Ryerson’s degree enrolment, Models II to VI acknowledged 
differences in costs among degree programs. This was done by assigning formula 
weights to individual degree programs. For example, Council applied a weight of 1.0 to 
Ryerson’s Journalism program on the assumption that the cost of operating this 
program was not likely to be higher than the undergraduate Journalism programs at 
universities in the Province. A weight of 1.5 was similarly given to Business and 
Computer Technology as well as to programs suchas Interior Design and Photographic 
Arts. Technology programs as well as other degree programs such as Urban Planning, 
Home Economics and Hotel Administration were assigned a weight of 2.0. By weighting 
the enrolment in this way, Council calculated an average degree of weight of 1.527 for 
1973-74 and 1.593 for 1978-79 as shown in Table 5. These degree weights were then used 
consistently in each of Models II to VI. 
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Table 5 





UNDERGRADUATE DEGREE WEIGHT DERIVATION 








Year Program Level FTE's! BIU’s? Average Weight 
1973-74 Degree 1748.9 2670.1 Wo2c 
1978-79 Degree 4426.7 7051.2 1.593 


1. The non-degree/degree distribution for full-time enrolment was available from UAR data. Comparable part-time enrolment 
data were provided by Ryerson. 


2. BIU figures were calculated by applying assumed formula weights to individual program enrolment. 


Non-degree Weights: The average weight for Ryerson’s non-degree programs could not 
be calculated in the same way as for the degree programs because of the absence of a 
range of comparable university programs. As a result, Council borrowed from Model | 
the methodology for deriving an average non-degree weight. This methodology took as 
given the institutional weight of 1.3 for 1973-74 and, depending upon the assumptions 
made as to Ryerson’s average degree weight, yielded various non-degree weights.’ In 
Model I, the average degree weight used was the modified GMW composite undergrad- 
uate weight of 1.494. This yielded a non-degree weight of 1.253. Similarly, in Models III to 
VI, Council assumed an institutional weight of 1.3 and the following degree weights: 


Table 6 


NON—DEGREE WEIGHT DERIVATION 


Model Derive Non-degree Weight Source degree Weight 
Ul 1.494 GMW undergraduate weight 1.253 
IV 1.345 GMW minus 10% for research 1.289 
V 1.536 GW undergraduate weight 1.242 
VI 1.306 GW minus 15% for research 1.298 





Percentage Change in Overall Weight: By applying the average degree weights of 1.527 
and 1.593 to Ryerson’s degree enrolment in 1973-74 and 1978-79 and the various non- 
degree weights to Ryerson’s non-degree enrolment, Council generated a range of 
percentage increases in Ryerson’s overall weight. 





(1) Model II was the only exception to this in that it used the diploma weight of 1.2 corresponding to the weight for Engineering and 
Forestry Technology diploma programs at Lakehead University. 
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Example: In Model IV, the application of the non-degree weight of 1.289 and the degree 
weights of 1.527 and 1.593 yielded the following results: 





Table 7 





MODEL IV CALCULATION 











Program Average 
Year Level PTE’S BIU’s Weight 
1973-74 Non-degree 7236.6 9328.0 1.289 
Degree 1748.9 2670.1 1.527 
Total 8985.5 11998.1 3 
1978-79 Non-degree 6191.4 7980.7 1.289 
Degree 4426.7 COS 142 1.593 
Total 10618.1 15031.9 1.416 





Total BIU’s divided by total FTE’s for each year yielded average overall weights of 1.335 
for 1973-74 and 1.416 for 1978-79. This implied a percentage change over the period of 
6.1% and a new institutional weight of 1.38. 

In order to calculate any of the other models in this group, it is only necessary to 
substitute the appropriate non-degree weight for the non-degree weight of 1.289 used in 
this example. 


Modei Vil 

In this model, Council calculated the change in Ryerson’s overall weight by modifying 
Model IV to take account of an estimated portion of operating costs attributable to 
research at the university undergraduate level. Consequently, Council in this model 
discounted the average degree weights of 1.527 for 1973-74 and 1.593 for 1978-79 by 10 
percent to 1.374 and 1.434 respectively. These degree weights and the non-degree 
weight of 1.289, when applied to Ryerson’s enrolment in the two benchmark years, 
produce an increase in overall weight of 3.3 percent and a new institutional weight of 
1.34. This is illustrated in Table 8. 
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Table 8 





INSTITUTIONAL WEIGHT DERIVATION 











Program Average 
Year Level RIE’s BIU’s Weight 
1973-74 Non-degree 7236.6 9328.0 1.289 
Degree 1748.9 2403.0 1.374 
Total 8985.5 17310 1.306 
1978-79 Non-degree 6191.4 7980.7 1.289 
Degree 4426.7 6347.9 1.434 
Total 10618.1 14328.6 1.349 


1978-79/ 1973-74 % change = 3.3 
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79—VI The Allocation of the Government’s 
Operating Support for the 
University System in 1980-81 


For 1980-81 the Government has made available $838.8 million in operating grants to the 
university system. Of this amount, $832.8 million is available for Council’s basic funding 
objectives and the grant-in-aid to the Bar Admission Course. The remaining $6.0 million 
was initially reserved for line budget items. Subsequently, $0.8 million (the grant portion 
of the amount required to fund the formula weight increase for Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute) was transferred from the line budget items to the amount available for 
allocation by Council. This brought the total grants available for distribution to $833.6 
million. 

In addition to the $838.8 million in operating grants, the Government announced an 
increase of 7.5 percent in formula fee rates and an additional $50 increase in fee rates 
for Ryerson Polytechnical Institute. The increase in formula fee rates will yield an 
estimated $11.2 million in additional fee revenue in 1980-81. Total grant and fee revenue 
expected to accrue to the university system in 1980-81, based on an estimate of fee 
revenue, iS $992.2 million and represents an increase of $66.0 million over the 
comparable figure for 1979-80. 

When the grant and fee rate increases are combined, the system will receive a 7.3 
percent increase in funding from these two sources. This increase represents a more 
reasonable and promising approach to funding than the roughly 5 percent increase 
allowed in each of the previous two years. Council takes note that the $833.6 million in 
operating grants for Council’s basic funding objectives and Ryerson’s formula weight 
increase, combined with the estimated $11.2 million resulting from the fee rate 
increases, falls about $15 million short of Council’s basic funding objectives and about 
$25 million short of Council’s total recommended funding of $869.9 million ($859.6 
million for basic funding objectives; $1.0 million for the grant-in-aid to the Bar 
Admission Course and funding of bilingual institutions; $8.0 million for additional funds 
for equipment and library acquisitions; and the $1.3 million recommended to be made 
available in recognition of the change in the formula weight for Ryerson). The amount of 
the shortfall may be altered should the universities use their freedom to raise tuition 
fees by up to an additional 10 percent without incurring a reduction in their grant. 

In this memorandum, Council advises on the distribution of the $833.6 million that 
has been made available for operating grants. The amount available for distribution by 
formulais that portion of the $833.6 million remaining after allocations have been made 
for Northern Ontario, bilingualism and supplementary grants, for the grant-in-aid to the 
Bar Admission Course and as a provision for final enrolment adjustment. 

Northern Ontario Grants 

For 1980-81, Council continues to pursue the policy of recommending financial 
assistance to the Northern Ontario institutions in recognition of the fiscal problems 
associated with providing post-secondary education in that region. Council calculates 
the annual value of the Northern grants on the basis of a “mini-formula” published in 
Advisory Memorandum 75-VII. According to this formula the grant to each of Lakehead 
and Laurentian universities and Laurentian’s affiliated colleges—Algoma, Hearst and 
Nipissing—is determined with reference to the prior year’s Basic Operating Income. 
Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 79-17 
NORTHERN ONTARIO GRANTS 1980-81 


THAT Northern Ontario grants in 1980-81 be made in the following amounts: 


Lakehead $1,572,000 
Laurentian 1,508,000 
Algoma 170,000 
Hearst 96,000 
Nipissing 245,000 
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Bilingualism Grants 

The level of bilingualism grants remains below the documented costs of existing 
bilingualism programs. On the basis of its 1976-77 cost study, Council identified a 
deficiency in bilingualism grants and took steps to recommend additional funds to 
overcome this shortfall over a two year period. One million dollars was requested and 
received for 1978-79 (Advisory Memorandum 77-IIl). The remaining $1 million was 
requested for 1979-80 (Advisory Memorandum 78-I), but only $0.5 million was made 
available. Council once again requested in Advisory Memorandum 79-II that the 
remaining $0.5 million be provided. Government did not meet this request. 

As aresult, the total amount available for distribution by Council in 1980-81 is equal to 
the 1979-80 grant total increased by 7.22 percent, the percentage increase in total 
university operating grants between 1979-80 and 1980-81. In spite of the remaining $0.5 
million shortfall in total grants available, Council wishes to continue to move toward an 
alignment of the distribution of bilingual grants with the incidence of bilingualism 
costs. Council, therefore, has chosen to distribute bilingualism grants one-half accord- 
ing to the 1979-80 distribution and one-half according to the distribution of the 
institutional costs documented in the 1976-77 study. 

Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 79-18 
BILINGUALISM GRANTS 1980-81 


THAT bilingualism grants in 1980-81 be made in the following amounts: 


Ottawa $4,988,000 
Laurentian 1,228,000 
Glendon 173,000 
Hearst 59,000 
Sudbury 26,000 
St. Paul 223,000 


Supplementary Grants 

In previous memoranda Council has stated its intent to reduce annually the supplemen- 
tary grants to Lakehead, Laurentian and Trent universities. Council continues to adhere 
to this policy and has chosen to reduce by $100,000 the amount provided to each 
institution in 1979-80. Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 79-19 
SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS 1980-81 


THAT supplementary grants in 1980-81 be made in the following amounts: 
Lakehead $ 250,000 
Trent 900,000 


The reduction by $100,000 in the grant to Laurentian University removes this 
university from the list of those receiving Supplementary grants. Consistent with its 
stance taken when Brock University was removed from this list, Council proposes that a 
terminal grant of $100,000 be provided to Laurentian University for the year 1980-81. 
Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 
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OCUA 79-20 
TERMINAL SUPPLEMENTARY GRANT TO LAURENTIAN UNIVERSITY 1980-81 


THAT a terminal supplementary grant of $100,000 be made to Laurentian 
University in 1980-81. 


Bar Admission Course 

In Advisory Memorandum 74-Il, Council made the observation that the Government of 
Ontario had adopted a policy of providing a partial grant-in-aid for the Bar Admission 
Course. Council continues to apply this policy and, as has been its practice in recent 
years, proposes that the grant-in-aid for 1980-81 be increased by the same percentage 
as the increase in the Government’s allocation to the system as a whole, namely, 7.22 
percent. Council accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 79-21 
GRANT TO THE LAW SOCIETY OF UPPER CANADA ON BEHALF OF THE 
BAR ADMISSION COURSE 1980-81 


THAT a grant of $516,000 be made to the Law Society of Upper Canada for 
support of the Bar Admission Course in 1980-81. 


Basic Income Unit Values 

Of the $833.6 million available for distribution in 1980-81, Council has recommended 
that a total of $12.054 million be made available for Northern Ontario, bilingualism and 
supplementary grants, and for the grant-in-aid to the Bar Admission Course. In addition 
to these deductions shown in Table |, Council allows $1.603 million as a provision for 
final enrolment adjustment. This amount is intended to offset any discrepancy between 
the estimated weighted enrolment for 1979-80 and the final enrolment figures. This 





Table | 








AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR DISTRIBUTION AS GRADUATE 
AND UNDERGRADUATE FORMULA GRANTS FOR 1980-81 





Available for Council’s Allocative Recommendations $833,600,000 
Deduct: / 

Northern Ontario Grants $3,591,000 

Bilingualism Grants 6,697,000 

Supplementary Grants 1,250,000 

Bar Admission Course 516,000 

Sub-Total $12,054,000 

Provision for Final Enrolment 1,603,000 

Adjustment 
Total Deductions $ 13,657,000 


Available for Distribution as 

Graduate and Undergraduate 

Formula Grants $819,943,000 

Oa fe ee ee eee 
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amount will also be available for any change in the funding status of Dominican College, 
which remains the only school of theology funded at 50 percent. In addition, the 
provision will be used for any new graduate programs approved for 1980-81 funding. The 
amount remaining for distribution by formula grants after deductions for non-formula 
grants and enrolment adjustment is $819.9 million. Council notes that any unused 
portion of the provision for final enrolment adjustment will also be distributed. 


Based on an amount of $819,943,000 available for distribution by formula grants, the 
value of the undergraduate Basic Income Unit (BIU) is $3,017 and the graduate BIU is 
$2,941. 

The undergraduate allocation for 1980-81 is calculated in accordance with the 
undergraduate funding formula established in Advisory Memorandum 76-VII. The 
method used to allocate graduate formula grants is that specified in Advisory 
Memorandum 78-IIl. Council accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 79-22 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE BIU VALUES FOR 1980-81 


THAT for 1980-81, the graduate BIU value be not less than $2,941 and the 
undergraduate BIU value be not less than $3,017. 


In Tables Il and III, Council tabulates the distribution of grants and Basic Operating 
Income based on the recommendations contained in this memorandum. Table II lists 
formula and non-formula grants for 1980-81 and provides acomparison by institution to 
the grants made in 1979-80. Table III similarly compares the sum of Basic Operating 
Income and non-formula grants for 1980-81 with the corresponding figures for 1979-80. 
Council notes that although Basic Operating Income is a more accurate measure of the 
revenue expected to accrue to the system than grants alone, the portion of Basic 
Operating Income which is based on fees may differ from the actual fee revenue 
collected by the system. Council provided an explanation of the basis for this difference 
and its implications in the Appendix to Advisory Memorandum 78-V. 


Formula Sensitivity to Enrolment Change Beyond 1980-81 
In Advisory Memorandum 78-IIl, Council recommended that a 50% discount/stability 
factor be applied in the allocative formula used for master’s and graduate diploma 
programs. For doctoral programs, Council felt that an even greater measure of stability 
might be in order, and therefore suggested a discount factor of two-thirds. Council 
wishes to reiterate its intention to employ these discount factors for the funding of 
graduate programs throughout the first graduate planning quinquennium (1979-84). 
Council believes that the use of a 50% discount factor in the undergraduate 
allocative formula continues to contribute an appropriate measure of Stability. It is 
therefore Council’s intent to employ the 50% discount factor again in 1981-82. 


W.C. Winegard 
Chairman 
January 25, 1980 
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79-Vil Graduate Program Planning and 
Funding 


General Considerations 

In September Council received the Council of Ontario Universities/Ontario Council on 
Graduate Studies (COU/OCGS) annual submission on graduate studies. The submis- 
sion included Doctoral Program Data, Graduate Program Enrolment 1979 and also 
OCGS’s annual brief to Council. Council found the information illuminating and would 
like to record its gratitude to COU on assembling, for the first time, information on all 
graduate programs offered by the universities of Ontario. 

The annual brief from OCGS contained not only the programs that it was submitting 
to Council for funding consideration but also a list of graduate programs that were 
included in the universities’ five-year plans. The brief also included information on the 
following: disciplines currently undergoing or scheduled for planning assessments, the 
results of appraisals, changes in programs, and also seven programs and proposals 
which have been withdrawn or deferred by individual institutions. 

The brief contained ten programs which OCGS was forwarding to Council for funding 
consideration. Two of the programs were from those listed in the universities’ five-year 
plans. The remaining eight programs were from among the ones which had been 
referred to COU in Advisory Memorandum 78-IIl but were not included in the universi- 
ties’ five-year plans. 

After studying the September submission by OCGS on programs for which funding 
was being requested, Council concluded that there was insufficient information on 
each program upon which to base its funding recommendations. Council voiced its 
concerns to COU and this led to further discussions with both COU and OCGS. Council 
provided COU with written clarification of its views and COU subsequently agreed to 
resubmit the graduate programs by January 10, 1980. 

In the discussions with COU, Council made the point that both COU and Council 
itself must consider the graduate enterprise in light of the financial restraint which the 
universities are facing. Yet at the same time, care must be taken to ensure that the 
vitality of the graduate enterprise is maintained. It is Council’s belief that the only 
means by which to ensure the vitality of the graduate enterprise on a long-term basis is 
through consolidation and system rationalization achieved through institutional role 
differentiation. This theme is not a new one. In the Introduction to its First Annual 
Report 1974-75, Council pondered the matter of institutional differentiation. More 
recently in Advisory Memorandum 77-VII, Council stated that: 


Over the years there has been much discussion of institutional role differenti- 
ation and rationalization. The new era of straitened resources and declining 
graduate enrolments and the accompanying need for system-wide consolida- 
tion should encourage institutions to identify and give priority to the areas of 
graduate endeavour in which strength exists and which are key to the planned 
institutional identity. 

The success of the graduate planning enterprise during the first quinquen- 
nium will be primarily dependent upon the pursuit of excellence by institu- 
tions in their areas of strength, and, of system rationalization by the university 
collectively on the basis of quality and need. 


Council will be discussing institutional role differentiation and the identification of 
institutional strengths with the institutions during the 1980 Spring hearings. 
Council’s approach to the area of new graduate program funding reflects these 
views. Financial restraint necessitates the exercising of care and caution in the area of 
new program funding. It is incumbent on Council to ensure that funding proposals and 
requests are in line with fiscal realities. Ontario cannot afford any unnecessary 
duplication or dilution of support for the existing strong programs. The merits of each 
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graduate program proposal must be carefully assessed and only those programs which 
are of high quality, are unique and are definitely needed can be considered for funding. 
Moreover, it is imperative that the programs be offered where they will be consistent 
with the existing strengths of the institution. 

The four funding criteria, as set forth in Advisory Memorandum 77-VIl, were 
established to assist the universities, COU and Council in assessing new graduate 
program funding proposals in a context of financial restraint. Council went on to state 
in the memorandum that satisfaction of the four criteria would guarantee only that 
Council would consider the program and that its funding recommendations would take 
into account financial considerations and developments in the graduate sector. 
Consistent with this stance, Council, in its October 30, 1979 letter to COU regarding the 
content and format of the funding request for each graduate program, requested that 
each submission include COU’s assurance, not only that “the program should be 
offered and funded despite financial constraint”, but also that “...the particular 
institution could best offer the program and that the program is consistent with the 
aims, objectives and existing strengths of the institution.” It is Council’s belief that this 
assurance, combined with the four funding criteria and an overall view of global funding 
for the university system, will not only provide a strong basis upon which to assess 
graduate program funding proposals, but enhance the planning role of COU itself. 

The discussions with COU also made it clear that some clarification of the funding 
criteria was called for. The first criterion is concerned with need. In establishing need, 
Council expects to see evidence of both student demand and external demand. In 
setting down this criterion, Council recognizes that, on rare occasions, there may bea 
need for a program even though clear indicators of external demand cannot be 
Supplied. 

The second criterion concerns the uniqueness of the program. Council wishes to be 
assured by the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning (ACAP) that no similar 
program is offered in Ontario. When it established this criterion, Council recognized 
that there may rise situations of regional need for certain master’s programs and stated 
in Advisory Memorandum 77-VII that “In exceptional circumstances Council may be 
willing to entertain a recommendation from ACAP through COU for funding a master’s 
program where there is a similar program in Ontario but where there is also strong 
evidence of regional importance and student demand”. 

The third criterion requires “Certification from the Advisory Committee on Academic 
Planning through the Council of Ontario Universities that the proposed program has 
passed a rigorous appraisal and at the time of appraisal was not found to require 
improvements”. 

The fourth criterion requires that admissions to the program commence prior to the 
program being submitted for funding consideration. Some confusion regarding this 
criterion resulted from the change in the submission date for the annual OCGS brief to 
Council from June to September. The purpose of this fourth criterion is to establish the 
viability of the program by demonstrating firm institutional commitment to, and student 
interest in, the program before it becomes eligible for public funding. It is Council’s 
belief that enrolment in the program rather than just acceptance for registration 
demonstrates this institutional commitment and student demand. Therefore, any 
program submitted by OCGS for funding approval in September of a given year must 


have had enrolment in the previous academic year before Council will consider a 
funding recommendation. 


Programs Proposed for Funding 
In January 1980, COU resubmitted nine of the ten graduate programs. While the new 
Submission was greatly improved, some difficulties remained. For example, the 
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uniqueness criterion was dealt with by the individual institutions rather than by ACAP. 
Despite this, in view of the time constraint involved, Council is willing to accept the 
evidence supplied by the institutions but in future would expect to see evidence of 
uniqueness confirmed by ACAP. ACAP is the logical group to inform COU and Council 
whether a program is indeed unique or represents instead a splintering of existing 
knowledge or an insignificant variation of programs offered elsewhere. 

On another point, in the letter that accompanied the new submission, COU ex- 
pressed the feeling that it was premature for COU itself to address the question of the 
appropriateness of the institution in the present submission. This section was 
therefore dealt with by the individual institutions. Council understands COU’s reluc- 
tance to make statements in this regard before the 1980 Spring hearings and has 
accepted the statements from the institutions. 

With respect to the programs themselves, Council wishes to make two points. First, 
two of the programs that were resubmitted for funding consideration, the MA Child and 
Development Studies at Laurentian and MA(T)/MSc(T) Teaching at Toronto, did not have 
enrolment in the 1978-79 academic year and therefore do not satisfy Council’s fourth 
criterion. However, because of the confusion that existed regarding the enrolment 
criterion, Council considered an exception to the rules to be in order. Secondly, the PhD 
Electrical Engineering at Ottawa is not a new program and therefore the four criteria 
were not applied. The recommendation to fund this program honours an institutional 
commitment made before the first quinquennium which the institution has since 
fulfilled. In future, however, Council will be very reluctant to give special consideration 
to historical cases and each program submitted for funding approval will be required to 
satisfy all four funding criteria before Council will consider a funding recommendation. 

Council reiterated earlier in this memorandum that consideration of a funding 
recommendation for a particular program will be based on the four criteria, financial 
considerations and developments in the graduate sector. Specifically, Council stated 
its belief that the four criteria, combined with an overall view of global funding and 
COU’s assurance that the particular institution could best offer the program, would 
provide a good basis upon which to assess program proposals. While it has not been 
possible to assess all the program proposals in this light this year, Council firmly 
believes that the developments which have taken place bring all concerned a step 
closer to achieving this goal. The discussions that have taken place in the past months 
have led to a clearer understanding of the four criteria and also of the way in which 
graduate planning should be approached, not only by Council itself, but also by COU, 
OCGS and the individual institutions. In future, Council expects to be able to assess 
proposals in the above light and also expects that each graduate program funding 
proposal forwarded to Council will include COU’s assurance that the program should be 
funded despite restraint and also that the program is consistent with the aims, 
objectives and existing strengths of the particular institution. At present, Council is 
satisfied with the developments that have taken place and has assessed the nine 
funding proposals in this context. Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 79-23 
NEW FUNDING FOR SPECIFIC GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


THAT the following programs be deemed eligible for formula Support begin- 
ning in 1980-81, and that eligible enrolment from 1979-80 on be included in the 
appropriate moving average for each institution: 
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Program 


Electrical Engineering (PhD) 
Nuclear Engineering (PhD) 
Physical Education (PhD) 


Child and Development Studies (MA) 
Communication Studies (MA) 
Community Health (MHSc) 

Family Medicine (MCISc) 

Health Behaviour (MSc) 

Teaching (MA(T)/MSc(T)) 


W.C. Winegard 
Chairman 
February 8, 1980 


University 


Ottawa 
McMaster 
Western 


Laurentian 
Windsor 
Toronto 
Western 
Waterloo 
Toronto 
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OCUA PUBLIC MEETINGS, 1979-80 


Date 


Institution or Organization and (Place of Meeting) 


March 16, 1979 Council of Ontario Universities 


(University of Toronto, Toronto) 


March 16, 1979 University of Toronto 


(University of Toronto, Toronto) 


March 23, 1979 University of Guelph 


(University of Guelph, Guelph) 


March 23, 1979 Brock University 


(University of Guelph, Guelph) 


March 23, 1979 McMaster University 


(University of Guelph, Guelph) 


March 23, 1979 Ontario College of Art 


April 6, 1979 
April 6, 1979 
April 27, 1979 
April 27, 1979 
April 27, 1979 
April 27, 1979 
April 27, 1979 
May 4, 1979 
May 4, 1979 
May 4, 1979 
May 4, 1979 
May 11, 1979 


May 11, 1979 


May 25, 1979 
May 25, 1979 
May 25, 1979 


May 25, 1979 


(University of Guelph, Guelph) 


University of Windsor 
(University of Windsor, Windsor) 


University of Western Ontario 
(University of Windsor, Windsor) 


Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 
(Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, Toronto) 


York University 
(Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, Toronto) 


Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
(Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, Toronto) 


University of Waterloo 
(Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, Toronto) 


University of Toronto Faculty Association 
(Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, Toronto) 


Queen’s University 
(Queen’s University, Kingston) 


Trent University 
(Queen’s University, Kingston) 


Carleton University 
(Queen’s University, Kingston) 


University of Ottawa 
(Queen’s University, Kingston) 


Lakehead University 
(Lakehead University, Thunder Bay) 


Laurentian University, Algoma College, Collége de Hearst, Nipissing 
College 
(Lakehead University, Thunder Bay) 


Ontario Confederation of University Faculty Associations 
(Queen’s Park, Toronto) 


Confederation of Ontario University Staff Associations 
(Queen’s Park, Toronto) 


Ontario Federation of Students 
(Queen’s Park, Toronto) 


Wilfrid Laurier University 
(Queen’s Park, Toronto) 37 
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OCUA Recommendations and Government Responses, 


1979-80 





Recommendations 

















Number _ Title Response 
Advisory Memorandum 79-1 

79-1 Institutional Awards for Universities Without Doctoral Programs Accepted 

79-2 Number of Ontario Graduate Scholarship Awards in 1980-81 Acepted 

79-3 Ontario Graduate Scholarship Stipend, 1980-81 Not accepted 


Advisory Memorandum 79-II 





79-4 Funding Level for 1980-81 to Meet the Cost of Council’s Basic 
Objectives in Funding the Operation of the Provincially-Assisted 
Universities, Dominican College, Ryerson, the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education and the Ontario College of Art 

79-5 Funding for 198-81 for Existing Bilingualism Programs and the 
Bar Admission Course 

79-6 Additional Funding for 1980-81 

79-7 Level of Support for Major Repairs, Renovations and 


Replacement Projects in 1980-81 
Advisory Memorandum 79-Ill 





Partially accepted 


Not accepted 
Not accepted 


Not accepted 








79-8 Funding for Programs Now Authorized to be Offered by Algoma 
College, Le Collége de Hearst and Nipissing College Accepted 
79-9 Funding for the B.Com. and B.S.W. Programs Offered at Algoma 
College and Nipissing College on behalf of Laurentian University Accepted 
79-10 Funding for Other Laurentian Programs that may be Offered at 
Algoma College, Le Collé de Hearst and Nipissing College on 
behalf of Laurentian University Accepted 
Advisory Memorandum 79-IV 
79-11 Formula Fee Schedule and the Indexing of Formula Fees Accepted 
79-12 Relationship Between Formula Fees and Actual Tuition Fees Accepted 
79-13 Tuition Fees and the Ontario Student Assistance Program Not accepted 
Advisory Memorandum 79-V 
79-14 Institutional Fomula Weight for Ryerson Polytechnical Institute Accepted 
79-15 Application of the Institutional Formula Weight for Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute Accepted 
79-16 Additional Funds Required for the University System in 1980-81 in 
Recognition of the Institutional Formula Weight Change for 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute Accepted 
Advisory Memorandum 79-VI 
79-17 Northern Ontario Grants 1980-81 Accepted 
79-18 Bilingualism Grants 1980-81 Accepted 
79-19 Supplementary Grants 1980-81 Accepted 
79-20 Terminal Supplementary Grant to Laurentian University 1980-81 Accepted pts 
79-21 Grant to the Law Society of Upper Canada on behalf of the Bar 
Admission Course 1980-81 Accepted 
79-22 Graduate and Undergraduate BIU Values for 1980-81 Accepted 
Advisory Memorandum 79-VII 
79-23 New Funding for Specific Graduate Programs Accepted 
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Letter of Transmittal 





Ontario 
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4 700 Bay Street 
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The Honourable Bette Stephenson, M.D., 
Minister of Education/Colleges and 
Universities, 

22nd Floor, 

Queen’s Park, 

Toronto, 

Ontario. 


Dear Dr. Stephenson, 
| respectfully submit herewith the Seventh Annual Report 


of the Ontario Council on University Affairs, which covers 
the period from March 1st, 1980 to February 28th, 1981. 


Yours sincerely, 


W. C. Winegard 
Chairman 
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Introduction 


The Seventh Annual Report of the Ontario Council on University Affairs covers the 
period March 1st, 1980 to February 28th, 1981 and contains the full text of all Advisory 
Memoranda issued during the year. In addition, the present report contains the texts of 
two papers released by Council in October 1980: “A Financial Analysis of the Ontario 
Universtiy System — 1980.” and “System Rationalization: A Responsibility and an 
Opportunity”. 
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During the last few years, Council’s concerns over the financial plight experienced by 
Ontario universities have intensified. Council documented these concerns in its 1979 
paper, System on the Brink, a Financial Analysis of the Ontario University System. This 
report presented a number of indicators of the financial status of the Ontario university 
system and the effects of provincial funding on key expenditure items or functions 
within the universities. Council concluded, as a result of this analysis, that the system 
stood “at the brink of serious trouble”. Based on the levels of financial support that 
could be projected for the university system as a result of Government’s restraint 
program, Council then went a step further and predicted “a future of precipitous 
decline and turbulence as universities grapple with immense resource allocation 
problems”. 

The increase in operating grants made available to the universities for 1980-81 
forestalled the “precipitous” decline predicted by Council. Nonetheless, it is clear that 
the system remains very much “on the brink”. It is equally clear that the primary reason 
for this situation lies in continued underfunding of the university system. 

Government underfunding must be viewed in the context of the extent to which it 
has prevented the universities from adequately carrying out their functions and 
maintaining quality. In its 1978 paper, The Ontario University System: A Statement of 
Issues, Council enunciated what it believed to be the implicit goals of the Ontario 
university system. These were as follows: 


To develop a more educated populace; 

To educate and train people for the professions; 

To provide for study at the highest intellectual level: 

To conduct basic and applied research including development 
and evaluation; and 

5. To provide service to the community. 


ne yo oe 


Although the attainment of these goals cannot be directly quantified, there are 
some measurable indicators which can be utilized to examine the impact of 
underfunding on the ability of the universities to carry out their functions. When the 
effect of underfunding on such expenditures as library acquisitions, equipment 
purchases and faculty and staff compensation is examined, it becomes clear that 
underfunding has restricted the ability of the universities to attain the goals set forth by 
Council. Underfunding has affected the quality of all aspects of the universities’ 
operations from undergraduate education to research efforts. 

This paper updates and modifies some of the financial indicators in System on the 
Brink in order to examine the relative extent of provincial underfunding, and its impact. 
It begins by illustrating in Section A that, in comparison to universities in other 
provinces, the relative level of provincial funding for Ontario universities has 
deteriorated significantly in recent years. Section B then shows that funding increases 
to universities compare unfavourably with funding increases accorded Ontario 
elementary and secondary schools. The paper then goes on to suggest that this 
shortage of funds has had a deleterious effect on key components of expenditure in 
Ontario universities. Specifically, there have been further declines in real terms in the 
salaries and wages of the faculty and staff, the value of equipment and furniture 
expenditures and library acquisitions (Sections C, D and E). Section F indicates that 
provincial funding constraints on capital assistance for major repairs, renovations and 
replacement projects have been even more restrictive than those for operating grants. 
Section G contains an examination of the financial effects of the existing allocative 
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mechanism on individual institutions, indicating the extent to which the formula has 
insulated institutions from the financial effects of enrolment change. 

The final section of the paper (Section H) details certain problems associated with 
university research funding. In particular, itexamines the impact of both provincial and 
federal funding policies on research efforts of Ontario universities. It indicates that the 
existing approach to funding university research has made it difficult to sustain a 
desirable level of research activity and to maintain an adequate research base in terms 
of manpower and equipment. 

At present, there is growing interest on the part of the federal government in 
increasing research activities in Canada, using the universities as a major part of this 
effort. What is noteworthy is that of all the university systems in Canada, Ontario’s 
system is in one of the worst positions to respond effectively to the challenge 
presented. In Council’s view, a continuation of the present research funding policies of 
both levels of government will result in the continued deterioration of the Ontario 
university system's research base. This will not only harm Ontario universities, vis-a-vis 
other Canadian universities, it will also undermine Ontario’s ability to promote 
industrial growth through research and innovation. 
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(A) Interprovincial Comparisons 


As pointed out in System on the Brink, the financial constraints faced by Ontario 
universities have been more stringent than those faced by universities in most other 
Canadian provinces. More recent evidence suggests that the financial position of 
Ontario’s universities, relative to universities in other provinces, continues to erode. 

Table 1 of the Appendix illustrates how extensive this erosion has been in terms of 
total operating income per full-time equivalent (FTE) student. The table outlines the 
total operating income per FTE student for each province in Canada, along with the 
Canadian average and the weighted average of the nine provinces other than Ontario, 
for the period 1974-75 to 1978-79. It indicates that Ontario declined in rank over this 
period from third to eighth; only Manitoba and Prince Edward Island were lower. Figure 
1 is derived from Table 1 of the Appendix, and illustrates graphically that Ontario's 
position, vis-a-vis the weighted average of the other nine provinces in Canada, 
deteriorated over the period examined. The Ontario university system’s low provincial 
ranking in operating income per FTE student in 1978-79 has been a direct result of the 
level of operating grants provided to the universities. 

Table 2 of the Appendix presents the provincial operating grants per FTE student 
for each province in Canada over the same period, 1974-75 to 1978-79. Itindicates that 
over this period, Ontario dropped from sixth to eighth place among all provinces in 
provincial operating grants per FTE student, with only Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island being lower. Figure 2 illustrates graphically that over the period used in Table 2 
of the Appendix, provincial operating grants per FTE student for the universities of 
Ontario did not keep pace with the weighted average of the grants provided in the other 
nine provinces in Canada. In order for Ontario universities to have been funded at the 
same level of operating grants per FTE student as the weighted average of the other 
nine provinces in Canada, in 1978-79, the Government of Ontario would have had to 
increase its operating grants by over $90 million in that year alone. 

Having examined comparative data on total income and provincial support for 
universities in each province up to 1978-79, it is important to see what has happened 
since then to these factors. Although data are not available to extend the sample period 
for the indicators used in Tables 1 and 2 of the Appendix, it is possible to examine 
changes in the key factors affecting these indicators. Table 3 of the Appendix 
documents, for each province, the changes in grants, fees and enrolment that have 
occurred in 1979-80, or are estimated to occur in 1980-81. It is clear from these data 
that, since 1978-79, the financial situation faced by Ontario universities has not 
improved relative to that of universities in other provinces. Over the past two years, 
Ontario universities have received the smallest percentage grant increases in Canada. 
This coincides with a period in which Ontario is one of only four provinces to 
experience enrolment increases. It is evident that, by comparison with other Canadian 
universities, Ontario universities have fared poorly in terms of provincial support in 
recent years. 
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Figure 1 





Interprovincial Comparison of University Revenue: 
Total Operating Income per FTE Student, 
1974-75 to 1978-79 
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Note In order for Ontario universities to have received the same level of operating income per FTE student as the weighted 
average of the other nine provinces in Canada in 1978-79, the operating income of Ontario universities would have had to 
be over $55 million higher in that year alone. 


Source: Table 1 of Appendix. 
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Figure 2 





interprovincial Comparison of University Grants: 
Provincial Operating Grants per FTE Student, 
1974-75 to 1978-79 





i Weighted Average of 9 provinces 
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Note: In order for Ontario universities to have been funded at the same level of operating grants Ber FTE studentas the weighted 


average of the other nine provinces in Canada in 1978-79, the Government of Ontario would have had to increase its 
operating grants by over $93 million in that year alone. 


Source: Table 2 of Appendix. 
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(B) Intraprovincial Comparisons 


Council noted in System on the Brink that the severe financial constraints experienced 
by Ontario universities contrasted sharply with the revenue increases for the 
elementary and secondary schools. It was found that Ontario elementary and 
secondary school revenues per student increased substantially in real terms between 
1970-71 and 1978-79, while university revenues per student declined during the same 
eriod. 

: The present analysis updates that undertaken in System on the Brink and 
augments it with a comparison of the real growth in provincial funding per student, that 
is, eliminating local tax revenue for elementary and secondary schools and fees for 
universities. Table 4 of the Appendix presents indexes of comparable university and 
elementary and secondary school revenues for the period 1970-71 to 1979-80, when 
provincial grants plus tuition fees are used as a proxy for university revenue and 
provincial grants plus local tax revenues are used as a proxy for elementary and 
secondary school revenue. The university revenue index measures, in constant 1970- 
71 dollars, the provincial grants plus tuition fees per FTE enrolment received by Ontario 
universities over this period. The elementary and secondary school revenue index 
measures in real terms the provincial grants! plus local tax revenues per pupil received 
by Ontario elementary and secondary schools over the same period. These indexes are 
also displayed graphically in Figure 3. They show that school revenue per pupil rose 
33.2% in real terms between 1970-71 and 1979-80, compared with a 13.1% decline in 
university revenues per student during the same period.? 

Turning now to the relative level of provincial funding per student, it is found that 
the university sector has again not kept pace with the elementary and secondary school 
sector. Table 5 of the Appendix and Figure 4 present indexes of provincial grants per 
student for universities and for elementary and secondary schools, measured in 1970- 
71 dollars. Over the period 1970-71 to 1979-80, university operating grants per FTE 
student declined in real terms by 10.4% while provincial Support per elementary and 
secondary school pupil increased by 46.3% when the provincial contribution to the 
Teachers’ Superannuation Fund is included in provincial support and by 36.9% when 
this contribution is excluded. Operating grants to universities were $782.4 million in 
1979-80. If operating grants per FTE student had increased during the nine-year period 
presented in Figure 4 at the same rate as provincial support per elementary and 
secondary school pupil, the university system would have received an additional $495 
million in 1979-80 alone if the provincial contribution to the Teachers’ Superannuation 
Fund is included in the calculation or $413 million if it is excluded. 


It is clear from the interprovincial and intraprovincial data presented above that; 


(a) the level of provincial support received by Ontario universities in recent years 
has created a degree of financial stringency, which universities in most other 
provinces have not had to face, and 


(b) the Government of Ontario in recent years has accorded a lower priority to the 
funding of the university system than to elementary and secondary school 
support. 





(1) For present purposes, provincial grants to schools include the provincial contribution to the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 
Whenever the provincial contribution to the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund is mentioned in this paper, it includes the 
provincial contribution to the Superannuation Adjustment Fund and Superannuation Adjustment Benefits. 


(2 


It would be desirable to include a comparable index of the provincial support per student for the other major education sector 
in the province, the Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. However, it was not possible to compile what Council believes to 


be the most appropriate comparison data, operating grants per post-secondary student in the Colleges of Applied Arts and 
Technology 
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Figure 3 





Comparison of Revenue per Student in Universities and in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools in Ontario, 
1970-71 to 1979-80 (Constant $ 1970-71, 1970-71 = 100.0) 
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(1) Provincial grants to schools include the provincial contribution to the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 


Source: Table 4 of Appendix. 
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Figure 4 





Comparison of Provincial Support per Student in Universities and in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools in Ontario, 1970-71 to 1979-80 
(Constant $ 1970-71, 1970-71 = 100.0) 
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(1) Provincial grants to schools include the provincial contribution to the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 


(2) Provincial grants to schools exclude the provincial contribution to the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 
Source: Table 5 of Appendix. 
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The data also suggest that the relative position of the Ontario university system has 
worsened in the years following those examined in System on the Brink. 

The consequence of this financial stringency for the Ontario university system 
may be seen by examining certain areas of university expenditures. The following 
sections thus update similar data provided in System on the Brink. 


(C) Faculty and Staff Resources 


The financial restrictions faced by Ontario universities have affected both the size of 
the faculty and staff complements and the level of their salaries. Data obtained from the 
Council of Ontario Universities (COU) on the size of the faculty complement are found 
in Table 6 of the Appendix. It indicates that the number of full-time equivalent faculty 
positions in Ontario universities declined by 223 or 1.7% over the period 1977-78 to 
1979-80. Full-time tenure stream positions increased by 73 or 0.7% during this period, 
while full-time limited term positions declined by 145 or 8.8% and FTE part-time faculty 
positions declined by 151 or 8.3%. 

It would be inappropriate to examine only the three years of faculty data presented 
in Table 6 of the Appendix and then attempt to draw any firm conclusions concerning 
trends in faculty numbers. It is more constructive toexamine whathas happened tothe 
number of faculty positions over a longer time period and to compare changes in the 
size of the faculty complement with changes in enrolment. 

Total university enrolment peaked in 1976-77 and then declined significantly inthe 
following two years. On the other hand, faculty numbers did not peak until 1977-78. 
This lag in the response by the universities to the enrolment decline experienced in 
1977-78 was, for the most part, because the enrolment drop had not been anticipated 
(demographic trends indicated that the universities would not experience a decrease in 
enrolment until 1982). In 1978-79, enrolment declined again and the universities began 
to respond by decreasing their faculty complements. The universities continued to 
reduce the number of faculty positions in 1979-80 in response to the enrolment 
declines of the previous two years and in anticipation of a further enrolment decline in 
1979-80. Unexpectedly, however, enrolment increased slightly in 1979-80. Looking 
ahead to 1980-81, it is now estimated that enrolment will increase by about 1% to 2% 
and that faculty positions will again decline by about 0.7%. 

It is clear that, over the past five years, predicting short-term enrolment trends has 
been difficult. This unpredictability has made the universities understandably reluctant 
to make drastic changes in numbers of faculty. 

In addition, the universities have had to adjust to significant changes in student 
preferences which have resulted in large enrolment shifts among discipline sectors. 
For example, full-time undergraduate enrolment over the period 1975-76 to 1979-80 
increased by 25.9% in health professional and occupational programs, 17.4% in 
engineering and applied science programs and 11.9% in social science programs 
(including commerce and business administration). Over the same period, full-time 
undergraduate enrolment in education (including physical education), humanities, 
and agricultural and biological sciences decreased by 16.7%, 11.9% and 14.3% 
respectively. At the graduate level, full-time enrolment increased significantly in 
education (22.6%) and in agricultural and biological sciences (61.1%). Full-time 
graduate enrolment declined in humanities (11.1%), social sciences (3.0%), engineering 
and applied sciences (7.3%), health professions and occupations (51.2%), and 
mathematics and physical sciences (20.0%). It is evident that these enrolment shifts 
among discipline sectors have created severe problems in allocating faculty resources. 
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Information also provided by COU indicates non-academic staff positions have 
been reduced ata greater rate than academic positions in recent years. It suggests that 
Ontario universities’ non-academic staff complement declined by about 4% over the 
period 1977-78 to 1979-80.' This decline in the number of support staff has had an 
adverse effect on the level of service in Ontario universities. It has affected all facets of 
the universities’ operations, everything from the maintenance of plant, to research and 
general administration. Staff positions are expected to decline by a further 1.0% in 
1980-81. 

With respect to salaries, the recentiy published study by the Conference Board in 
Canada, Compensation in Canada: A Study of the Private and Public Sectors, indicates 
that wages and salaries for the non-academic positions in universities in 1978 were at 
the low end of the public and private sectors included in the study. Data supplied by 
COU show that faculty compensation has not kept pace with salaries in other sectors in 
the province. In particular, faculty salary increases have lagged behind those for 
economists, engineers and research scientists in sectors such as mining, manufacturing, 
communications, service and finance. 


(D) Equipment and Furniture 


Non-salary expenditures have been curtailed in recent years in response to the 
underfunding experienced by Ontario universities. This has been particularly true of 
the expenditures on equipment and furniture — over 80% of which are devoted to 
equipment expenditures including computer costs. Table 7 in the Appendix shows the 
actual or anticipated expenditures on equipment and furniture for individual 
institutions and the system as a whole for the period 1976-77 to 1979-80. The first three 
years of data are the universities’ actual expenditures on equipment and furniture, 
while the data for 1979-80 are their anticipated final expenditures for that year. Figure 5 
illustrates graphically what has happened to these expenditures on a system-wide 
basis over this period. 

The equipment and furniture expenditure data found in Figure 5 are provided in 
both current and constant 1976-77 dollars. The constant dollar expenditures for 1977- 
78 and 1978-79 are deflated by the equipment and furniture component of the Ontario 
University Non-Salary Price Index (OUNSPI). While there was a 5.4% increase in actual 
system expenditures from 1976-77 to 1977-78, and a 4.0% increase in the following 
year, the equipment and furniture component of OUNSPI correspondingly increased 
by 12.6% and 11.0%, implying that the value of equipment and furniture declined 
significantly in real terms. Although OUNSPI figures are not available for 1979-80, it is 
Clear that the situation is worsening. The 1979-80 constant dollar figure shown in Table 
7 of the Appendix was deflated by Council's estimate of the change in the total OUNSPI 
for that year. This figure implies that equipment and furniture expenditures declined in 
real terms by about 9% in 1979-80 as compared to a 6% drop in each of the previous two 
years. All of the available information suggests that the already severe problem of 
maintaining and replacing equipment and furniture is worsening. 
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Figure 5 








Equipment and Furniture Expenditures 
from Operating Income, 
1976-77 to 1979-80 
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(1) The 1977-78 and 1978-79 constant dollar figures were deflated by the equipment and furniture component of the Ontario 
University Non-Salary Price Index. The 1979-80 figure is deflated by Council's estimate of the change in the total OUNSPI 
for 1979-80. 


Source: Table 7 of the Appendix. 
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(E) Library Books and Periodicals 


Another area of non-salary expenditures that has been curtailed as a result of the 
financial constraints experienced by the universities is expenditures on library book 
and periodical acquisitions. It was pointed out in System on the Brink thatacquisitions 
of library books and journals by Ontario universities have declined almost 
uninterruptedly since 1972-73. Table 8 updates these data, indicating that the total 
value of library acquisitions for individual institutions and for the system, measured in 
constant dollars,’ continues to decline. Over the period 1972-73 to 1979-80 the total 
value of library acquisitions declined by over 33% when measured in constant dollars. 
Figure 6 illustrates this decline. 

The decline in library acquisitions experienced in recent years has been caused by 
more than the pressures of general financial constraints; it reflects exceptionally rapid 
increases in the prices of books and periodicals. During the period 1972-73 to 1979-80 
library acquisition expenditures increased by about 47%, while during the same period 
library books and periodical prices increased by over 146%. In recent months there has 
been mounting concern over the level of price increases anticipated for books and 
periodicals in 1980-81. It is estimated that the rate of inflation for books and periodicals 
will match or surpass that experienced in the peak period of 1977-78 to 1978-79 which 
resulted from the decline in the value of the Canadian dollar. Such inflationary 
pressure, when combined with underfunding, will make it extremely difficult for 
universities to maintain adequate collections. 


Figure 6 


Expenditures on Library Acquisitions from Operating Income, 
1972-73 to 1979-80 ($ 000 constant 1972-73) 
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Note: The price deflator used for calculating constant dollar values for 1972-73 was the Books and Periodicals Component 
of the Ontario University Non-Salary Price Index. The price deflator used for 1979-80 was provided by Queen's University. 
Source: Table 8 of the Appendix. 





(1) The price deflator used for calculating constant dollar values for the years 1972-73 to 1978-79 was the Books and Periodicals 
component of the Ontario University Non-Salary Price Index. The remaining year of data was deflated by a books and 
24 periodicals inflation estimate provided by Queen's University. 


(F) Capital Funding 


The constraints on capital assistance have been even more severe than those imposed 
on operating income in recent years. Council, in its funding advice to Government, has 
consistently selected a level of 1% of the value of the space inventory in the universities 
as the minimum needed annually for new major repairs, renovations and replacement 
projects, excluding any amounts necessitated by carryovers. As Table A indicates, for 
1980-81, this factor generated a recommendation for $19.1 million, but only $4.5 million 
were made available by Government for these purposes. The accumulated shortfall 
estimated in System on the Brink to the end of 1979-80, will increase by $14.6 million to 
$47.1 million by the end of 1980-81. It must be stressed that this degree of underfunding 
will cause problems in the future, when large outlays of capital assistance will be 
necessary, and over the long term will be more costly than the annual provision of a 
reasonable level of funds, particularly for major repairs. 





Table A 





Shortfalls in New Capital Funding for 
Major Repairs and Renovations 








($ millions) 
OCUA Government Accumulated 
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1976-77 0 Es 10.2 1.6 
1977-78 14.1 6.0 9.7 
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(G) Allocative Formula 


Although the current financial difficulties faced by Ontario universities can be 
attributed directly to system underfunding, whenever individual institutions are faced 
with severe financial constraints they are bound to be concerned about the method of 
distribution of the limited funds available. As a result of the expression of such 
concerns at the Spring hearings of 1980, Council has included an analysis of the 
influence of the existing allocative formula on the funding of individual institutions. 
This material updates and augments a similar analysis presented in System on the 
Brink. 

Tables 9 and 10 of the Appendix extend, by one year, the original data. In addition, 
the data for 1978-79 have been revised on the basis of the final Basic Income Unit (BIU) 
count for that year. As before, the Basic Operating Income (BO!) plus Supplementary 
Grants (excluding Bilingualism and Northern Ontario grants) approximates the 
funding received by each university. The current BIUs are a measure of the enrolment 
load on each institution. 
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Table 11 in the Appendix ranks institutions according to the difference from the 
average total BOI plus Supplementary Grants per BIU over the period 1974-75 to 1979- 
80. These differences show that the allocative formula has had a varying impact on 
individual institutions. In particular, the figures illustrate that the formula serves to 
insulate institutions from the financial effects of enrolment decline. It is also interesting 
to note that, on a cumulative basis, only five institutions are more than 6% above or 
below the average BOI plus Supplementary Grants per BIU for the period. 

In asystem where all of the institutions are interdependent, a degree of protection 
from the financial effects of enrolment decline serves the goal of stability. Ina context 
of continued general underfunding, however, too great a degree of insulation may have 
serious consequences and could legitimately become a matter for increased concern. 


(H) Research Funding 


In both The Ontario University System: A Statement of /lssues and System on the Brink, 
Council has expressed serious concerns about the impact of underfunding on the 
Ontario university system’s ability to carry out its research function. In System on the 
Brink Council also listed some of the benefits from university research, which have 
accrued to industry and society in general over the past two or three decades. Council 
continues to be concerned that a decline in the Ontario university research base will 
have ramifications far beyond those felt by the Ontario university system. The ability of 
the universities to benefit industry and society will be severely diminished. 

Although the need fora strong research effort has become generally recognized as 
being an essential ingredient for the promotion of industrial growth, Canada’s research 
activity has remained significantly below the level of most industrialized countries. At 
present, Canada’s total expenditure for research and development is equal to just over 
0.9% of the Gross National Product (GNP). This level compares with a 2.3% figure for 
West Germany, 2.2% for the United States, 1.9% for Japan and 1.8% for France. 
Measured as a percentage of GNP, Canada’s research effort is less than half that 
undertaken by these industralized nations. 

In recent years there appears to have been a renewed emphasis on investment in 
research and development. In 1978, the Government of Canada seta national target for 
research and development expenditures at 1.5% of GNP by 1983. Earlier this year, the 
Minister of State for Science and Technology announced that the achievement of this 
target would be delayed until the mid-1980s. Presently, the industrial sector accounts 
for one-third of our expenditure on research and development, while the remaining 
two-thirds is spent by government and the universities. Even if the industrial proportion 
is increased as expected by government, a significant proportion of the new research 
initiatives required to meet the federal government's target will have to come from the 
universities. 


Research in Canadian universities has traditionally been supported by both the 
federal and provincial governments. Specific federal support has been provided 
primarily through the three national granting agencies: the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council (NSERC), the Medical Research Council (MRC) and 
the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council (SSHRC). Grants provided by 
these agencies to university researchers contribute only to the direct costs of the 
research undertaken. The federal government’s renewed commitment to research was 
demonstrated by a substantial increase in the funds provided to the three federal 
granting agencies. For 1980-81, the budget for NSERC increased by 34% or $41.4 
million over the previous year to $162.4 million, MRC’s budget increased by 17% or 
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$11.9 million to $82 million, and SSHRC’s budget increased by 16% or $5.8 million to 
$41.7 million. 

For the most part, provincial support for research has been provided through 
normal operating grants to universities. The Government of Ontario has also supported 
a significant amount of research in particular areas in the universities through specific 
grants or contracts. The operating grants of the universities have supported: (1) the 
direct and indirect costs of research undertaken by faculty as part of their normal 
responsibilities; (2) some of the direct costs of research funded by federal agencies; (3) 
all of the indirect costs of the grants provided by external councils; and (4) in certain 
instances, the indirect costs of contract research, although in recent years, the 
universities have negotiated overhead costs in many external contracts. The 
constraints placed on operating grants in recent years have hampered the research 
efforts of Ontario universities and will severely restrict the ability of the universities to 
respond to any new research challenge. 

Council has repeatedly pointed out that the combined effects of underfunding, the 
uneven age distribution of the faculty complement and declining enrolments in certain 
disciplines have made it difficult for universities to add new academic staff in recent 
years. With most faculty members below 45 years of age, Canadian universities face the 
prospect of not being able to bring in, for almost a generation, the “new blood” 
essential to the stimulation of research and the maintenance of scholarship. This 
problem has broader implications than simply the decline of the quality of university 
research. Because Canada’s research efforts are so heavily concentrated in the 
universities, the situation outlined above will result in severely restricted opportunities 
for well-qualified researchers, especially those who should be beginning their careers, 
to carry out productive research. It is essential that the research force in Canada be 
maintained and strengthened by bringing new researchers into the system through 
whatever initiatives are necessary. 

In The Ontario University System: A Statement of lssues, Council suggested thata 
possible step towards overcoming this problem was that “the universities might 
consider asking the federal granting councils to seek funds for several hundred five- 
year research career awards to be granted competitively”. NSERC recently responded 
to this problem by beginning a program of University Research Fellowships aimed at 
expanding career opportunities in research in the natural sciences and engineering. 
NSERC stated in its press release of June 1980: 


The program of research fellowships will assist Canada in the 
maintenance of university R & D and in the provision of an adequate 
supply of promising and highly qualified researchers in Canadian 
universities to help meet the expected increased demand for new 
faculty appointments in the early 1990s caused by an increased 
retirement rate of existing faculty and increased student enrolments. 


In 1980, up to one hundred five-year awards will be offered. Each award is valued at 
up to $23,500 per annum and is paid to the university as a contribution towards the 
salary and fringe benefit costs of the Fellow. NSERC Research Fellows will also be 
provided with an annual operating grant for an initial establishment period of up to 
three years. Similar in nature to other NSERC grants, these funds will go towards 
covering the direct cost of research. 

Council supports and encourages the federal government's initiatives to stimulate 
research in Canadian universities and to bring “new blood” into the research 
enterprise. But Council notes that these initiatives, for example the NSERC Research 
Fellowships, do not cover all the direct costs involved. Council notes as well the 
concern expressed by McMaster University at this Spring’s hearing, that in the present 
climate of underfunding there are insufficient funds available to cover the indirect costs 
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of research. The residual direct costs and the indirect costs of sponsored research, 
including such costs as library, computer, administrative and physical plant resources, 
and technical support staff, have had to be covered by the operating grants provided by 
the provincial government. The recent study by the Canadian Committee on Financing 
University Research, Report of the Pilot Study on the Cost of University Research, 
found that the ratio of indirect to direct expenditures in research activity varied, 
depending on the university examined, from a low of 47% to a high of 63% in the six 
universities sampled. Clearly, a large proportion of the total cost of research comprises 
indirect costs. Thus the acceptance of research grants froma federal agency places an 
extra financial burden on the universities that must be met by reallocating resources 
from other functions. 

At one time, the Province of Ontario provided a level of funding which was 
sufficient to cover a large part of the indirect or overhead costs of research. As noted 
earlier, however, the operating grants provided to Ontario’s universities have in recent 
years been such that the universities have not been able to maintain their research 
base, particularly with respect to equipment and libraries (as illustrated in Sections D 
and E in this paper). 

In view of the difficulties presently experienced by Ontario universities in covering 
the costs of the existing level of research activity, it would appear that under the present 
funding arrangements, Ontario universities will be unable to respond effectively to the 
challenge presented by the federal government’s initiatives in the research area. If 
underfunding persists, Ontario universities will not have sufficient funds available from 
their operating grants to cover the indirect costs of the new, federally sponsored 
initiatives. Of all the university systems in Canada, Ontario’s system is one of those 
least likely to be able to respond effectively to the federal government's initiatives. If 
Ontario universities are unable to afford to increase their research efforts in the same 
manner as universities in other provinces, their position relative to other Canadian 
universities will be seriously eroded. The situation has become sufficiently critical that 
the Government of Ontario, besides providing an adequate level of funding for the 
universities, should immediately begin discussions with the federal government in an 
effort to have the latter provide support for the indirect costs associated with federally 
sponsored research. 

With respect to Ontario’s total research effort, Council proposed in 1978 in The 
Ontario University System: A Statement of Issues the establishment of a special 
Provincial industrial research fund to support projects undertaken by industry and the 
universities that were of direct importance to the industrial base of Ontario. In System 
on the Brink, Council identified a trend in other provinces towards establishing 
agencies which develop a co-ordinated research strategy in areas of provincial 
concern. Council suggested that unless Ontario intends to allow the deterioration of 
the strong research base that it has developed, additional research initiatives would be 
needed in Ontario, similar to those undertaken in other provinces. Council notes with 
much interest the proposal presented earlier this year to the Premier by the Council of 
Ontario Universities for an Ontario Council for Research and Productivity. COU 
suggests that such a body would have two major functions: 


1. The formulation of policies to promote a more creative partnership in research 
of government, business, industry and the universities in support of 
provincial goals; and 


2. The identification and funding of specific needs and opportunities for 
research and development in areas that are important for the diversification 
and improvement of provincial productivity." 





(1) University Research and the Province of Ontario, A Report of the Special Committee on the Provincial Support of University 
Research, Council of Ontario Universities, p.p. 6, 7. 
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Council supports the general concept of such a body and believes that the 
provincial government should give this proposal serious consideration. The co- 
ordination and support of research initiatives in areas of provincial importance would 
be instrumental in improving Ontario’s position in industry and business in the future. 


Conclusion 


It is clear from the evidence presented in this paper that the Ontario university system 
remains in trouble. The dramatic shifts among discipline sectors that have occurred in 
undergraduate and graduate enrolments over the past five years are persisting and are 
creating severe problems in allocating faculty and staff resources. Furthermore, 
continuing financial constraints have forced the universities to severely curtail 
expenditures on non-salary items such as library acquisitions and equipment 
purchases. 

The overall effect of underfunding is the growing inability of the universities to 
carry out the goals stated in the introduction to this paper, let alone to respond to new 
challenges. With regard to the latter, the growing interest of the federal government in 
increasing research is particularly telling. To repeat what was stated inthe introduction 
to this paper, of all the university systems in Canada, Ontario’s system is in one of the 
worst positions to respond effectively to the challenge presented by the federal 
government. A continuation of the present research funding policies of both levels of 
government will result in the continued deterioration of the Ontario university system's 
research base, thereby undermining Ontario’s ability to promote industrial growth 
through research and innovation. 
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Table 4 
oo tw 2 eR Se ee 
Comparison of Revenue per Student in Universities and 


Elementary and Secondary Schools in Ontario in Constant 
1970-71 Dollars, 1970-71 = 100.0, 1970-71 to 1979-80 


Neen ee eee eS ee 


Index of Provincial 


Index of Provincial Grants plus Local 
Operating Grants Plus Tax Revenue per 
Tuition Fees per FTE Elementary and Second- 
University Student ary School Pupil 
oe i Be ce i Se a sa et a ee eee 
1970-71 100.0 100.0 
1971-72 98.3 1055 
1972-73 95.6 108.0 
1973-74 98.8 106.9 
1974-75 85.4 109.1 
1975-76 84.3 113.4 
1976-77 88.0 127.4 
1977-78 Oiie7, 17.5 
1978-79 91.3 135.5 
1979-80 86.8 M352 





Notes 
1. Provincial grants to schools include the provincial contribution to the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 


2. Indexes are in constant 1970-71 dollars, deflated by the January Consumer Price Index (CPI) for each year. 
Source: Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
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Comparison of Provincial Support per Student in Universities and 


1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 
1974-75 
1975-76 
1976-77 
1977-78 
1978-79 
1979-80 


Index of Prov- 
incial Operating 
Grants per FTE 

University 
Student 


100.0 
100.0 
94.0 
Dia 
84.8 
83.1 
90.6 
93.6 
94.0 
89.6 


Index of Prov- 
incial Support 
per Elementary 
and Secondary 
Pupil’ 


100.0 
116.3 
124.6 
124.8 
128.0 
129.6 
WSTee 
19231 
145.8 
146.3 


Elementary and Secondary Schools in Ontario in Constant 
1970-71 Dollars, 1970-71 = 100.0, 1970-71 to 1979-80 


Index of Prov- 
incial Support 
per Pupil, excl- 
uding Teachers’ 
Superannuation 


100.0 
116.7 
27-8 
126.0 
120;9 
130.7 
133.7 
137.8 
135.9 
136.9 


(1) Provincial grants to schools include the provincial contribution to the Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 


Note: Indexes are in constant 1970-71 dollars, deflated by the January CPI for each year. 


Source: Ministry of Colleges and Universities. 
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Table 6 





Academic Staff Complements, 
1977-78 to 1979-80' 


1977-78 1978-79 
Full-Time Tenure Stream 9,808 9,926 
Full-Time Limited Term 1,643 1,584 
FTE of Part-Time 1,815.9 DSS 
TOHALRTE 13,266.9 13:261.6 


1979-80 


9,881 


1,498 


1,664.6 


13,043.6 


Sa a ee eee 


(1) Excludes Algoma, Nipissing, Hearst and Dominican Colleges, the Ontario College of Art and the church-related affiliates of 


the provincially assisted universities. Full-time faculty is reported as of October 1st of each year. 
Source: Council of Ontario Universities. 
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Table 7 


ae 


Equipment and Furniture Expenditures from Operating Income 
1976-77 to 1979-80 ($ 000) 


sss aan 


1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 
ge SR a Se ee ee Se. eee Rae: a Srey, |. AL AL ee 
Brock 271 238 206 O21 
Carleton 1,023 1,209 1,230 976 
Guelph 1636 1,482 ie 2 Vate2 
Lakehead 291 309 346 430 
Laurentian 188 307 ol2 252 
Nipissing 63 33 26 20 
Hearst 68 Ae 19 65 
McMaster 1,414 1,718 2.035 O71 
Ottawa 1,301 14395 1,563 2,214 
Queen’s 1,574 803 Wee 1,474 
Toronto 4,704 5 841 7,003 5,964 
Trent 160 138 118 111 
Waterloo 2,432 3,099 2,205 2f2u 
Western 3,138 3.200 3,283 3,409 
Wilfrid Laurier 574 556 565 522 
Windsor 1,064 1,010 975 1,241 
York 1,210 948 1,439 1,799 
Ryerson 2,057 1,941 956 TA76 
DISE Zo | 260 349 221 

TOTAL 23,416 24,686 25,674 26,058 

(constant 

1976-77 $s) (23,416) (21,922) (20,538) (18,694) 
ERR week BA I a me SMR Serkemaet eee 5 Sv =! COREE SY od US Pa CSR eee 
Notes: 


1. Excludes Algoma College since data were not available for 1976-77. 


2. The price deflator used for calculating constant dollar values for 1977-78 and 1978-79 was the Equipment, Computer 
and Furniture component of the Ontario University Non-Salary Price Index. The price deflator used for 1979-80 was 
Council's estimate of the value of the total Ontario University Non-Salary Price Index. The percentage increases in the 
Equipment, Computer and Furniture component of the index were quite similar to those experienced by the total index 
in the first three years of table. 
Source: COFO-UO Financial Reports for 1976-77, 1977-78 and 1978-79. Anticipated final expenditures obtained from the 
universities for 1979-80. 
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Rank Order of the Difference from the Average BOI plus 


Table 11 


Supplementary Grants per BIU over the period 1974-75 to 1979-80 


Differences From Average 


Institution 
$ 
1. OCA -337 
£..QiISE -169 
3. Ryerson -117 
4. Nipissing -110 
5. Wilfrid Laurier - 73 
6. Ottawa - 37 
7. Queen’s - 35 
8. Waterloo - 23 
9. Guelph ae, 
10. Toronto Z 
11. McMaster 11 
12. Windsor 3 
12:46rock Ce 
14. Western 25 
13 YOK 29 
16. Carleton 55 
17. Laurentian 93 
18. Lakehead 138 
19. Trent 376 
20. Hearst 467 
21. Algoma 469 


% 


—~ 
— 


SB ic ee oe eee ee 
ON D+ ® © = bh 


NNN nN OO asim imi" aan 
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Sk ke ek 
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O10 WOO mp 3-35 O © OC. oO 
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Source: Table 10. 
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System Rationalization 


A Responsibility and An Opportunity 


“".. if the universities don’t get together 
and do the job themselves the Government 
will step in and do it for them.” 


(J.A. Corry, 1968) 


Lat b, | iets 
nolesianoteh mete 
‘Tage Hi) He bhe ui Rites 


1 snk rat 7 
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In its 1979 paper System on the Brink and in its most recent paper A Financial Analysis 
of the Ontario University System — 1980, Council voiced serious concerns about the 
future of the university system in Ontario. Persistent underfunding has strained the 
capacity of the Ontario universities to fulfill collectively the objectives of the university 
system as set forth by Council in its 1978 paper The Ontario University System: A 
Statement of Issues. In addition, the university system, which was greatly expanded to 
meet the demands of the 1960s, must contend with anticipated enrolment declines in 
this decade. The universities must seek to maintain quality and diversity in the face of 
these circumstances and make the most effective use of the public funds through 
which they are primarily financed. 

These factors have led Council, and others, to conclude that there is a need for 
system-wide consolidation and rationalization in Ontario. The aim should be to provide 
the best possible range of programs of the highest quality with an appropriate degree of 
duplication, at any given level of funding. It is of paramount importance, particularly in 
a context of financial constraint and enrolment decline, to prevent and eliminate 
undesirable duplication in order to protect existing strong programs, to preserve 
opportunities for innovation, and to ensure that resources be effectively used and 
available in areas of need. The purpose of this paper is to discuss possible ways of 
achieving these objectives. 

The approach to planning within a university system can vary from complete 
autonomy to total government control, with all possible mixes of autonomy and control 
in between. These matters have previously been addressed by Council in The Ontario 
University System: A Statement of Issues. Many jurisdictions in North America have 
moved to university systems which involve extensive planning by government. In the 
existing Ontario university system there is considerable collective autonomy in 
program planning, except with respect to professional and graduate programs where 
the Minister retains final authority for funding approval. In rendering its advice to the 
Minister, Council has developed increasingly explicit criteria for evaluating proposals 
for new graduate programs and has employed similar concepts in evaluating proposals 
for new professional programs. 

For most of the growth period of the last twenty years, there has been, atleast atthe 
undergraduate level, little attempt on the part of the university system in Ontario to 
coordinate program development. There has beena minimum of cooperative planning, 
on the assumption that, somehow or other, an acceptable total provincial array of 
programs would follow automatically from the sum of the plans of each institution. A 
somewhat more coordinated approach to planning has evolved at the graduate level. 
Any new graduate program that is introduced by a university must now satisfy a set of 
established’ criteria before it may be approved for funding purposes. In addition, 
procedures are now in place to evaluate existing graduate programs. With respect to 
planning, each institution is now aware of the proposed programs disclosed in the five- 
year plans of the other institutions. The question to be answered is whether the present 
arrangements are appropriate for Ontario and, if not, what direction shoyld be taken in 
-the future. 

With many institutions involved in the system it may be that, without any 
coordinating effort, the outcomes of the independently drawn plans of the individual 
institutions may not be appropriate from a provincial perspective. Indeed, this is 
precisely the situation which the university system in Ontario is beginning to face. 
While there is general agreement that it is desirable to leave as much planning 
responsibility as possible in the hands of the individual institutions, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that some degree of coordination and cooperation is necessary. 
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That Council is not alone in this view is evident, for example, from the response of 
the Council of Ontario Universities (COU) to The Ontario University System: A 
Statement of Issues in which COU stated its desire to have Council “assume a broader 
role in assisting the universities to coordinate their planning”.’ Further, the Ontario 
Confederation of University Faculty Associations in its 1980 brief to Council stated 
“Attention must be paid to the means by which universities might be encouraged and 
aided in the process of identifying long-range academic priorities...and in the 
coordination of academic offerings” .2 

Planning for the future must begin with two points in mind. First, there is a 
university system in Ontario. Second, there must be a developing recognition by all the 
institutions of the role of each institution within the system. Institutional role 
identification is a process which must evolve over time. Once this is established, each 
institution must accept its role within the system and base its plans for the future on its 
existing strengths. Role differentiation need not limit initiatives for development but 
should channel them to meet system needs where institutional strengths exist. 

Council initiated discussions regarding role identification at the 1980 Spring 
hearings. While some institutions have clear perceptions of their roles, others are 
having difficulty in defining their distinctive roles within the university system. Council 
considers that each university must come to grips with this issue as a basis for 
rationalizing and planning the effective development of Ontario’s university system. 

If the universities are to operate as a system, it is clear that some central authority is 
necessary to coordinate the process. It is unrealistic to assume that the institutions, 
acting independently, will be able to achieve rationalization. In Council’s opinion, it 
would be preferable for this authority to reside with COU, but Council recognizes that a 
voluntary association of unviersities may not be ina position to exercise such authority. 

In the sections that follow, Council addresses the issues of system planning and 
rationalization. A necessary aspect of any cooperative planning process is the 
introduction of mechanisms whereby the plans of each institution can be reviewed in 
the light of the plans of the others. Positive steps have recently been taken in this 
direction. The 1979 brief of the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies (OCGS) to 
Council contained a list of all graduate programs proposed in the universities’ five-year 
plans for the first graduate planning quinquennium, 1979-80 to 1983-84, as well asa list 
of program prosposals which appeared in earlier plans and submissions but which 
were not included in the five-year plans. Also, in the briefs presented to Council by the 
individual institutions during the 1980 Spring hearings, Council sought and received 
each institution’s plans for the next four to five years at the undergraduate level. Each 
institution is therefore able to review the plans of the others. These undergraduate and 
graduate plans® are presented in the next section of this paper. 

In order to place these plans in proper perspective, the programs should be viewed 
both within an institutional and a provincial context. For this purpose, Council has 
provided, in the appendices, lists of the current program offerings of each institution. In 
Appendix A, Council has reprinted the lists of university program offerings that appear 
in the 1980-81 issue of the Ministry of Colleges and Universities publication Horizons. 
At the graduate level, Council in Appendix B, has grouped program offerings into the 
following eight sectors: Sector 1 — Humanities, Sector 2 — Fine and Applied Arts, 
Sector 3 — Social Sciences, Sector 4 — Applied Social Sciences, Sector 5 — Physical 
Sciences, Sector 6 — Applied Physical Sciences, Sector 7 — Life Sciences, and Sector 
8 — Medical and Applied Life Sciences. Appendix C sets forth the graduate offerings of 
each institution and the 1979-80 enrolment ineach program. These data were provided 


(1) The Role of OCUA, Council of Ontario Universities, June 1979, page 3. 
(2) Brief to the Ontario Council on University Affairs, Ontario Confederation of University Faculty Associations, February 1980, 
page 8. 


The lists of graduate plans have been revised to exclude programs which have been withdrawn or postponed, are not new, or 
46 have been approved for funding purposes. 


by OCGS. Council has also included estimates of each institution’s proportion of 
provincial full-time equivalent (FTE) graduate enrolment and, based on these 
preliminary indicators of institutional strength, provides, in Appendix C, some 
observations on the provincial role of each institution in the various sectors at the 
doctoral level. 

In the sections that follow the plans, Council addresses the problem of the 
direction for system rationalization and planning in the future. Because of the great 
differences that exist between the undergraduate and graduate areas, and in particular, 
the vastly different approaches that have been taken with respect to planning at each of 
these levels, Council deals with them separately. Each section begins with a short 
history of planning at the particular level and then addresses possible directions for 
rationalization and planning in the future. 
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The Undergraduate and Graduate Plans 
of the Institutions 


The Undergraduate Plans that follow have been taken from the institutions’ 1980 briefs 
to Council. These plans were included in the briefs in response to Council’s request for 
information about each institution’s plans to introduce new undergraduate programs 
or make major shifts in emphasis in existing undergraduate programs within the next 
four to five years. Quotations that appear have been taken from those briefs. The stages 
of planning are those that applied at the time the briefs were written. 

The Graduate Plans are divided into two categories, where applicable: programs 
that appear in the five-year plans and other plans. The five-year plans are the 
universities’ graduate plans for the first graduate planning quinquennium, 1979-80 to 
1983-84. The other plans consist of graduate proposals which appeared in earlier 
university plans or submissions, but were not included in the five-year plans. These 
lists of graduate program proposals have been revised to exclude programs which have 
been withdrawn or postponed by the universities, were not new, or have been approved 
for funding purposes. 


Brock University 


Undergraduate Plans 


“New programs under active consideration consist in the main of regroupings of 
existing Courses and include the following:” 


Canadian and European Community Studies 
Religious Studies 

Fine Arts 

Applied Human Biology 


In addition, co-operative programs in Accounting, Urban Studies and Geography 
“have been developed”. 


Graduate Plans 


Programs that appear in the five-year plan: 


Sector 1— MA Classics 
MA French 
Sector 3 — MA Geography 
MA Sociology 
Sector 4 — MAdmin Administration 


MPE Physical Education 
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Carleton University 


Undergraduate Plans 
Several programs are “currently being considered for introduction in 1980-81”: 


School of Computer Science and an Honours program in Computer Science 
Operations Research 

Law Enforcement Studies 

Honours program in Film Studies 


A major and an honours program in Law. “The new programs in Law would be 
multidisciplinary, and, like the existing combined programs in Law and another 
discipline, would emphasize the links between law and government, and the economy, 
and society generally. As such they would be fundamentally different from the 
programs in professional law schools, providing a focal point for a liberal education as 
well as a basis for certain law-related vocations.” 


The following programs “are at a preliminary stage of development”: 


International Relations 

Local Studies 

Building Science 

Energy and Environmental Studies 
Graduate Plans 

Programs that appear in the five-year plan: 


Sector 1 — PhD Canadian Literature 


University of Guelph 


Undergraduate Plans 


Several ‘additions and changes to present programs are being implemented or 
investigated”: 


“A firm proposal for an extensive ‘co-op’ program involving the departments of 
Chemistry, Microbiology, Environmental Biology and Computing and Information 
Science is now at an advanced stage of planning...” 


“serious consideration is being given to incorporating an experiential component 
in the BSc. (Agr.) program.” 


“A new option within the B.A. program, ‘Management Economics...” 


Graduate Plans 


Programs that appear in the five-year plan: 


Sector 2 — MA Theatre 
Sector 5 — PhD Mathematics 
Sector8 — DVSc Veterinary Science 
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Lakehead University 


Undergraduate Plans 


“Serious consideration is being given to the expansion of our Native Teacher 
Education Program into a degree program.” 


“Lakehead University could serve a growing need in the forest industries by 
training Forest Engineers.” 


A Lakehead study revealed a need for a second school of Pharmacy in Ontario. 
Lakehead is considering the introduction of such a program. 


Lakehead’s “historical commitment to a number of diploma programs continues... 
The University has no intention of providing new diploma programs unrelated to our 
existing fields of study.” 
Graduate Plans 


Programs that appear in the five-year plan: 


Sector 4— MBA Business Administration 
MOR Outdoor Recreation 

Sector 5 — MSc Computer Science 

Sector6 — MEng Engineering 

Other plans: 


Sector5 — MSc Geology 


Laurentian University 


Undergraduate Plans 
“Le Département de frangais will develop a special program for anglophones.” 


“A program in Public Administration, using existing resources, is...under active 
consideration.” 


“In the Science Faculty there will be a general extension of training in Computer 
science and statistics, while the Physics programme will show an accelerating shift to 


Applied Physics.” 
Graduate Plans 
Programs that appear in the five-year plan: 


Sector 4— MBA Business Administration 
MEd Education 
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McMaster University 


Undergraduate Plans 
New programs proposed: 
Multidisciplinary undergraduate degree program in arts and science. 


BA program in Labour Studies “...intended to complement our existing Certificate 
program”. 


“the University Senate gave approval in principle to...the offering of joint degree- 
diploma programmes with Mohawk College (of Applied Arts and Technology).” Two 
proposals were approved: Broadcast Journalism and Commerce. A “proposal for a 
joint programme in occupational and physical therapy will soon be considered 
by Senate”. 


Graduate Plans 
Programs that appear in the five-year plan: 


Sector 2 — MA Music 
MA Visual Arts 
Sector 4 — PhD Business 


MA/PhD Regional Science and Policy Analysis 


Interdisciplinary — MSc Health and Radiation Physics 
MA Mathematics and Philosophy 


Other plans: 
Sector 4— MA(T)/MSc(T) Teaching 


University of Ottawa 


Undergraduate Plans 


Because of the timing of their own insitutional planning exercise, Ottawa’s 
response to the request for undergraduate plans was of a “preliminary nature”. 


A new five-year program in Engineering Management will begin in the fall of 1980. 


The departments of Computer Science and Electrical Engineering “will very likely 
| be introducing a joint program in” Computer Engineering. 


| “The faculty (of Science and Engineering) is actively studying the possibility of 
establishing selective cooperative programs in some of its eleven departments. These 
programs will be more along the lines of those offered at the University of Victoria, 
rather than of those at the University of Waterloo.” 


| “Commencing in 1981, the Faculty of Administration will be offering a generic 
program in” Administrative Studies. 


At the time the brief was written, bilingual programs in Physiotherapy and 
Occupational Therapy were awaiting University Senate approval. 
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Ottawa is considering bilingual programs in Dentistry and Pharmacy. 


“The faculty (of Health Sciences) has also received Senate approval to offer an 
undergraduate BSc program in” Medical Sciences. 


“The Faculty of Social Sciences envisages the introduction of two new certificate 
programs” — Criminology and Recreology. 


Ottawa has “decided to establish” a certificate program in Writing Skills (this is 
related to Translation). 


“The Faculty of Arts is reviewing the requirements of the general B.A. degree in 
order to increase the Canadian content of the B.A. program.” 


The Faculty of Science and Engineering is planning two major shifts in emphasis. 
“First, ...we would very much want to achieve more of a balance in the provision of 
instruction in French in some departments. Second, ...the following areas will be 
emphasized in the next five years:” Engineering, Computer Science, Engineering 
Management and the Life Sciences (Biochemistry, Biology, Nutrition and Food 
Sciences). 


Graduate Plans 


Programs that appear in the five-year plan: 


Sector 1— PhD Linguistics 
MA Pastoral Studies 
MA Religious Education 


MA Spanish 

MA Translation 
Sector 2 — MMus Music 
Sector 4— PhD Business 


MAT Education 
MSS Leisure Studies 


Sector 5 — MSc Computer Science 


Sector 6 — PhD Mechanical Engineering 
MEng Engineering Management 


Queen’s University 


Undergraduate Plans 


Queen's has “no plans to introduce new undergraduate or first professional degree 


programs within the next four to five years”. Queen’s does, “however, foresee some 
changes in emphasis as follows:” 


Arts and Science — “It is possible that course offerings leading to increased 
specialization in statistics will be developed...” 


School of Business — “In the future, there may be increased emphasis on 
computing and information science.” 
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Education — The Faculty of Education “intends to place increased emphasis on its 
‘wo existing concurrent programs at Queen’s and Trent. It is also enlarging the range of 
offerings in continuing education for teachers who have completed their B.Ed. 
o9rogram and are working in the school system”. 


Law — “The Faculty plans to place increased emphasis on clinical courses to 
complement its traditional teaching methods.” 
Graduate Plans 


Programs that appear in the five-year plan: 


Sector 1— MTh/MTS Theology 
Sector 2— MA Visual Arts 

Sector 4— MA Industrial Relations 
Other plans: 

Sector 4— PhD Business 


University of Toronto 


Undergraduate Plans 


At present, Toronto has no plans “for introducing new undergraduate programs or 
for making significant changes in emphasis of existing programs”. 


Graduate Plans 
Programs that appear in the five-year plan: 
Sector 2— MA Film 


Sector 3 — MA Anthropology 
PhD Criminology 


Sector 4— MAS Archival Science 
MA Education (offered through the Faculty of Education of the 
University of Toronto) 
MLA Landscape Architecture 
MPP Public Policy 
PhD Social Work 


Sector 6 — MASc Engineering 
Sector 7 — MHSc Clinical Biochemistry 
Sector 8 — MSc/PhD Interdisciplinary Toxicology 


Interdisciplinary — MA/PhD East Asian Area Studies 
MA Russian and East European Studies 


Other plans: 


Sector 8 — MHSc Speech Pathology 
MHSc Clinical Biomedical Engineering 
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Trent University 


Undergraduate Plans 


“... Trent's plans for the immediate future are limited to consolidating and developing 
the newer programs and departments: Administrative and Policy Studies, Canadian 
Studies, Comparative Development Studies, Cultural Studies, and Environmental and 
Resource Studies... These plans would involve developing aspects of the programs 
central to their conception which have not yet fully matured; e.g. a policy emphasis in 
Administrative and Policy Studies, the use of traditional native teachers in the Native 
Studies program (which is also important to policy studies), and policy aspects of the 
Environmental and Resource Studies Program...This means that Trent does not intend 
to develop new programs or departments in the next few years...” 


Graduate Plans 


Trent is not planning any graduate programs for the first quinquennium. 


University of Waterloo 


Undergraduate Plans 


A proposal “to establish an undergraduate program which would allow students in 
a wide variety of academic programs to study the field of risk insurance” has been 
accepted by the Canadian Life Insurance Association. 


“A selection of existing undergraduate courses has been identified to form the 
basis of a program in Management Studies. The courses will provide a minor area of 
study for students majoring in a variety of disciplines including English, Economics, 
Physics, Mathematics, Recreation, Geography, and Planning or a ‘shared major” area 
of study or a group of elective courses”. 


Waterloo is “investigating the establishment. of undergraduate studies in 
Personnel and Administrative Studies”. 


“A program of study leading to a diploma in Occupational Health is being 
developed at the request of the Occupational Health Nurses Association of Ontario. 
The program, mostly in the audio-taped correspondence format, will consist mainly of 
courses already offered at Waterloo for various other degree programs.” 


Graduate Plans 
Programs that appear in the five-year plan: 
Sector5 — MMath Actuarial Science 


Sector 8 — PhD Health Behaviour 
PhD Physiological Optics 
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University of Western Ontario 


Jndergraduate Plans 
The following programs have been “approved for the fall of 1980”: 


New work/study program in Financial Services 
New Commercial Studies program 
Honours Geography program in urban development 


“Other programs with similar structures might be constructed around the pursuit 
of careers in finance, personal management, the foreign service, etc.” 


araduate Plans 
Programs that appear in the five-year plan: 


Sector 2— PhD Music (two programs) 
MA Visual Arts 


Sector 4— LLM Law 


Sector 8 — PhD Communicative Disorders 
MCISc Occupational Therapy 
MCID Paedodontics 
MCISc Physical Therapy 


Other plans: 


Sector 3— MA Anthropology 
PhD Sociology 


Wilfrid Laurier University 


Undergraduate Plans 


In 1980, Wilfrid Laurier is “commencing a new honours program in computing and 
computer electronics, utilizing more fully the research and teaching interests of the 
Physics Department and combining programming and technology into one specialized 
field”. 


Wilfrid Laurier “hopes to introduce new Arts programs, such as a four year Arts 
core program in liberal Arts, as well as an applied core option’. 


At present, Wilfrid Laurier does “not intend to commence any further cooperative 
programs”. They are, “however, planning to introduce internship programs which will 
provide students with study-related summer employment”. Wilfrid Laurier is also 
reserving “the right to initiate formal cooperative programs in the event circumstances 
require it”. 


Graduate Plans 
Programs that appear in the five-year plan: 
Sector 4— DSW Social Work 
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University of Windsor 


Undergraduate Plans 


“Very few ‘new’ programs are envisaged, but rather, current courses and programs 
will be restructured. 

The Faculty of Arts is developing a new program in Canadian-American Studies, a 
Bachelor of Fine Arts in Design, a combined Bachelor’s degree in Drama and 
Education, and another in Music and Religious Studies. It is also extending its 
‘Education through Music’ enterprise. 

Within the Faculty of Social Science, the Economics Department is investigating 
new interdisciplinary combinations involving Business and Law. The Department of 
History intends to increase its emphasis on Canadian and local history, including 
historical preservation, museum administration and archival methods. The School of 
Social Work is considering a new emphasis on community service to groups, as a 
complement to existing concentration on the social service to individuals. The 
Geography Department is introducing a cooperative Work Study program and new 
degree programs in resource management and climatology. 

Within the Faculty of Science and Mathematics, new program combinations such 
as Geology and Computer Science, and Mathematics and Business are being 
considered. 

The Faculty of Business Administration is studying the restructuring of its unique 
three-semester B. Comm. program for graduates in a discipline other than Business. 
Administration. The objective is to achieve a better interface with the M.B.A. program 
and to reduce the services required. 

The Faculty of Law and the Faculty of Business Administration are discussing a 
possible joint LL.B. — M.B.A. program. 

The Faculty of Engineering will collaborate with Nursing, Biology and Chemistry 
in studying the demand for, and the feasibility of, providing a program in Occupational 
Safety and Industrial Toxicology. | 

The Faculty of Human Kinetics,consistent with its recent change in emphasis away 
from teacher training in Physical Education, is studying a job-experience co-operative 
program in Applied Kinesiology, a Medical Kinesiology stream in co-operation with St. 
Clair College (of Applied Arts and Technology), and a concentration on sports 
medicine with unique emphasis on co-operative work experience of fitness in the 
industrial setting.” 








Graduate Plans 


Programs that appear in the five-year plan: | 





Sector 2— MFA Theatre | 
MFA Visual Arts 
Sector 4— LLM Law 


EdD Education 
PhD Physical Education 


Sector 5 — MSc Computer Science 
PhD Geology 
| 
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York University 


Undergraduate Plans 


“York anticipates a continuation of its historical concern to offer new 
undergraduate programmes as need arises, particularly in the areas of strength 
(indicated in the brief). It would be premature to provide a comprehensive list of all the 
new programmes we have in mind, partly because the feasibility of anumber of themis 
just now being examined. We can say, however, that York is giving special attention to 
the development of language and translation programs...We should mention also that 
among our projected offerings with a serious chance of formal approval are 
programmes in mass communications, clinical rehabilitation, religious studies, and the 
problem of violence.” 


Graduate Plans 
Programs that appear in the five-year plan: 
Sector 2— MA Visual Arts 
Sector 3— DPsych Psychology 


Sector 4— MA Communication Studies 
MEd Education 
MSW Social Work 


Other plans: 

Sector 2— MFA Music 
Sector3— PhD Economics 
Sector 4— PhD Business 
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Undergraduate Program Planning 
and Cooperation 


There has been little cooperation in undergraduate program planning and development 
in the Ontario university system. At present, any new undergraduate program that is 
implemented by a university automatically becomes eligible for funding. The only clear 
exception to this is in the professional disciplines where all new programs must be 
approved by the Minister for funding purposes. Otherwise, each university is free to 
plan its undergraduate offerings without consulting either individual institutions or 
COU. It has been assumed that this autonomous approach to undergraduate planning, 
with the universities responding to provincial educational demands and needs, would 
result in a satisfactory mix of program offerings. 

It has become increasingly clear to Council, however, that this autonomous 
approach to undergraduate planning is no longer appropriate from a provincial 
perspective. Program proliferation, when combined with financial restraint and 
enrolment decline, will lead to the spreading of resources too thinly and the dilution of 
strengths. In order to avoid these problems, some degree of cooperation at the 
undergraduate level is essential and some degree of coordination may be necessary. 

The recognition of the need for increased cooperation at the undergraduate level is 
not new. As pointed out by the COU Committee on Long-Range Planning in its report, 
Challenge of Substance: 


In 1976, COU approved the report of a Special Committee to Assess University 
Policies and Plans. The report included, inter alia these recommendations: 


Recommendation 1: 


a) the government, OCUA, and the universities commit themselves to a realistic 
and frank dialogue on university goals and objectives; 


b) each university, where it has not already done so, prepare a statement of 
objectives for the remainder of the seventies; 


c) OCUA, with the assistance of COU, review these statements from the point of 
view of the overall provision of university resources in the Province of Ontario, 
and advise the government thereon; 


d) the government publicly react to the report from OCUA. 


Recommendation 9: 


COU and the universities should commit themselves to continuing and 
expanding their efforts in planning and coordination and should receive 
financial support from government to assist these efforts.’ 


Unfortunately, even though COU approved these recommendations, no steps have as 
yet been taken to implement them. 

Council's own concerns about the undergraduate area were heightened when it 
reviewed the undergraduate plans and discussed them with representatives of the 





(1) Challenge of Substance, Committee on Long-Range Planning of the Council of Ontario Universities, 
March 1980, page 33. 
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universities during the 1980 Spring hearings. This increased concern was caused by 
both the extent and types of programs being planned by the institutions. Some 
proposals appear to duplicate other planned or existing programs. In particular, some 
proposals appear to duplicate offerings in areas of strength at neighbouring 
institutions. For example, Wilfrid Laurier University is planning a program in 
Computing and Computer Electronics even though the neighbouring University of 
Waterloo has considerable strength in Computer Science. Also, York University is 
planning a program in Religious Studies even though the University of Toronto has 
strength in Religion and Theology. Many institutions are initiating more Business and 
related programs. In addition, several institutions are planning new “co-operative” 
work/study programs, emulating the programs developed at the University of 
Waterloo. While some development of Business and co-operative programs may bea 
legitimate response to demands placed upon the system, Council is concerned about 
the extent to which the plans may represent an unnecessary degree of duplication. At 
the very least, the plans indicate a lack of consultation and cooperation in the area of 
program planning at the undergraduate level. 


Such observations about the present plans lead Council to wonder whether, if 
some sort of coordinating mechanism had been introduced into undergraduate 
planning several years ago, the existing configuration of program offerings would have 
resulted. Council’s concerns are borne out by the report of the COU Committee on 
Long-Range Planning. 

In its report, the COU Committee questions whether the existing complement of 
programs best serves Ontario. A possibly telling example is found in the field of 
Languages: 


..the tendency to uniformity exists here as elsewhere, so that (for 
example) one finds about 270 courses in Spanish language and 
Literature listed in the calendars, and almost another 100 in Spanish 
American, while in contrast, with the exception of about a dozen 
courses in Finnish at Lakehead and Laurentian, there appears not to 
be a single course in the language, literature, and culture of 
Scandinavia...One must ask whether the cause of diversity or of 
public need is best served in such circumstances. ' 


The report also refers to other examples of program duplication: 


Did the introduction of three new programs in Drama in the years 
1975 and 1976 serve the end of diversity, considering the number of 
programmes already existing? Was the introduction of programmes 
in African Studies at York and Toronto — essentially although not 
officially about the same time — the product of a shared 
understanding of the need for such studies and the reasoned, explicit 
coordination of the resources of the two institutions? Was Waterloo’s 
introduction of a B.A. Honours in Music when Wilfrid Laurier’s degree 
programs in Music were long-established decided on with the system 
in mind?2 


It is clear from the undergraduate plans of the individual institutions and from the 
report of the COU Committee on Long-Range Planning that the universities have notin 
the past engaged in any system-wide consultation or cooperation in undergraduate 
programming. It is Council’s opinion that it is not appropriate from a system viewpoint 
that the institutions continue to plan in isolation from one another, especially in a 
context of financial restraint and enrolment decline. In order to protect high quality 


(1) Ibid., pages 21-22. 
(2) Ibid., page 23. 
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programs and to ensure that resources will be available to introduce new programs that 
are needed, the institutions must begin to plan cooperatively. Council is not alone in 
this view. In its report, the COU Committee on Long-Range Planning stated its belief: 


..that in the interest of effectiveness, quality, and economy in 
undergraduate education, a far greater amount of discussion and 
planning should go on between and among universities, with the 
needs of the system and the province in mind.! 


In order to proceed with any consultative or cooperative process at the 
undergraduate level, it is necessary to establish a basis upon which to assess program 
offerings. It is Council’s opinion that the following four points, which were set out inthe 
COU Committee’s report, and which were considered by the Committee to be 
axiomatic, provide such a foundation: 


a) that within any university the offering of a considerable range of courses and 
programmes in a variety of basic areas of study is essential to the carrying on 
of undergraduate work; 


b) that arich diversity of specialist programmes within the system is desirable in 
order that the wide variety of students’ academic needs may be met: 


c) thatitis in the interest of diversity and quality that each university should have 
some areas of particular academic strength that impinge directly on 
undergraduate programmes; 


d) that it is not necessary that the same areas of specialization exist in every 
university .2 


Given these guidelines, the question of the nature of the cooperative effort that is 
most appropriate and desirable can be addressed. In this connection, Council refers to 
the following two major recommendations contained in the report of the Committee on 
Long-Range Planning: 


1. That each Ontario university immediately advise all other universities in the 
Province of all proposals for new undergraduate programmes now under 
active consideration at any level of decision-making; and hereafter of any new 
proposal for an undergraduate programme when it comes under active 
consideration. We suggest that the COU secretariat serve as a clearinghouse 
for this purpose. 


2. That COU establish a standing policy committee on undergraduate 
programmes. We recognize that it would be unacceptable to give such a body 
authority. We propose for it such functions as these: the study of the changing 
needs of the system and the best means of achieving appropriate responses to 
those needs; the identification of new areas of concern and the encouragement 
of orderly programme development in relation to them: the facilitation and 
encouragement of discussion among universities of undergraduate programmes 
and policies, from the point of view of the system. The Committee should meet 
regularly and report to COU at least once a year. COU may perhaps wish the 
Long-Range Planning Committee to have the functions described here.3 


Fe eae a aR Milt Es Wi Bhp, iron sw hele se Lables 
(1) Ibid., page 32. 


(2) Ibid., pages 18-19 
(3) Ibid., pages 35-36 


With respect to the Arts and Science “core” of undergraduate offerings, it is 
Council's opinion that these recommendations are, at this juncture, sufficient. It is 
preferable to preserve as much autonomy as possible in the development of “core” Arts 
and Science programs. The implementation of the Committee’s recommendations at 
this level would facilitate the exchange of information among institutions. This 
interchange of ideas could foster diversity and innovation, prevent unnecessary 
duplication and identify areas in which there is a recognized need for new programs. 

With respect to professional programs, Council believes that this exchange of 
information is desirable but clearly not sufficient. At present, any proposed 
professional program must be forwarded to Council for consideration and approved by 
the Minister for funding. In these cases, Council has in the past sought the advice of 
COU before making its recommendations. Council believes that COU has an important 
role in this decision-making process and will continue to seek COU’s advice on these 
matters. However, because professional programs require substantial resources and 
are specifically related to the need for services in the province, Council anticipates that 
the funding of professional programs will continue to require ministerial approval. 

There remains a third category of undergraduate programs which consists of 
programs which are neither “core” Arts and Science subjects nor strictly professional 
disciplines. Council here refers to these programs as “special” and “quasi- 
professional” programs. As an example of a “special” program, Council cites African 
Studies — clearly, there is not sufficient need for every university in Ontario to develop 
the expertise and resources to offer programs in this area. A mechanism is needed to 
determine where such programs of limited demand should be offered. In the “quasi- 
professional” area, Council would include programs, such as Physical Education, 
which neither lead to a professional degree in the usually accepted sense nor form part 
of an institution’s Arts and Science offerings. In addition, Council would include in this 
category programs in subjects, such as Human Biology and Accounting, which may 
have traditionally been offered in Arts and Science faculties, but have the potential to 
develop into professional programs. Council is aware that many such programs have 
developed, and may continue to develop, to the point where for all practical purposes 
they are recognized professional programs. Since professional programs are subject 
to ministerial approval for funding purposes, Arts and Science subjects which could 
develop into professional programs must be given closer scrutiny than those in the 
“core” Arts and Science programs. 

COU should monitor the development of these “special” and “quasi-professional” 
subject areas with the intention of avoiding unnecessary duplication and of identifying 
the de facto development of professional schools which should be referred to Council. 
Some coordination is necessary here and Council would prefer that COU assume this 
coordinating authority. If COU does not do so, it may be necessary for the Minister to 
require that all “special” and “quasi-professional” programs be submitted for funding 
approval. 

In all of the above, Council has attempted to assess the undergraduate enterprise 
in Ontario, keeping in mind the constraints that exist. Given these constraints, Council 
believes that there is no alternative but to have the universities work together as a 
system. Council would clearly prefer to see the undergraduate enterprise develop as a 
self-regulating one through COU, and the approach outlined in the preceding pages 
reflects this view. Council recognizes the difficulty of a voluntary association of 
universities assuming the authority for program planning. However, time is short and 
unless there is clear evidence that COU is willing and able to accept this responsibility, 
the authority will have to reside elsewhere. 
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Graduate Program Planning 


Perhaps the best place from which to begin any discussion of graduate program 
planning in Ontario is with the quotation that appears near the beginning of the recent 
Discussion Paper prepared by COU’s Special Committee to Review Graduate 
Planning. The quotation is taken from an address, published in 1968, by the then 
Principal of Queen’s University and Chairman of the Committee of Presidents, Dr. J.A. 
Corry: 


We have known for some time that the days of laissez-faire in 
university education in Ontario are over... 


The urgent reasons for cooperation in the field of graduate studies are 
not far to seek. An obvious one is that if the universities don’t get 
together and do the job themselves the Government will step in and 
do it for them. The Minister of University Affairs alluded to this 
possibility in his Frank Gerstein lecture in February 1966, when he 
said that if the universities of Ontario failed to meet the responsibilities 
of the times, and “if costly duplication of effort is evident, | cannot 
imagine that any society, especially one bearing large expense for 
higher education, will want to stand idly by. For there will be inevitably 
a demand--there have been indications of this in other jurisdictions-- 
that governments move in and take over.” | do not regard this 
statement as a threat to university autonomy. Rather, | take it as an 
expression of the inevitable consequence of our failure to order our 
affairs in a reasonable way.... 


The financial constraints now facing the universities of Ontario push 
us strongly to cooperation in the expensive area of graduate studies. 
These constraints may not be unrelated to an impression in 
government circles that we have not done enough to put our houses 
in order. Anyway, there is growing evidence that the Government of 
Ontario, even with goodwill towards the university and an announced 
intention to give the highest priority to education, is not going to find 
it politically feasible to give the universities all the money they 
consider necessary for their development as institutions which are to 
be at once first class, and equipped to do all that is attractive to them 
and worthwhile doing for its own sake....To be blunt about it, the 
universities, taken individually, will never have enough for all good 
purposes and so will be operating in conditions of scarcity. We must, 
therefore, accept the hard consequences of scarcity, submit to the 
dictates of the “dismal science,” and learn how to make the maximum 
use of Our scarce resources. 


As | have just said, | do not think the universities of Ontario will have 
the means to continue developing as first class institutions while at 
the same time pursuing a policy of self-sufficiency in which each 
counts on doing all that is attractive and well worth doing. So we face 
a choice. We can spread our scarce resources thinly in an effort at 
complete institutional independence of action while we sink down to 
second or third class status; or, on the other hand, we can aim at 
maintaining quality at the sacrifice of part of our self-sufficiency and 
some of our ambitions. Surely we must choose the latter course 
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because no university worthy of the name would choose with its eyes 
open to be less than first class in what it offers. | do not think this latter 
alternative is as harsh as we fear. In Ontario, it is still open to each of 
us, in giving up some of our individual independence of action to 
surrender it to the university system consisting of, and guided by, the 
universities themselves. It is greatly to the credit of the Government of 
Ontario that this is the course it would prefer to take.! 


The Special Committee states that the quotation was included in its paper “...not only 
because it so effectively expresses the concerns which gave graduate planning in 
Ontario an impetus, but also becuase his remarks seem still remarkably appropriate 
today.” 

Many of the concerns expressed above are shared by Council. Indeed, they are the 
concerns which have guided, and continue to guide, Council in its approach to 
graduate program planning. In Advisory Memorandum 77-VII, Council set forth the 
following objectives for the first graduate planning quinquennium, 1979-80 to 1983-84: 


Recognition and protection of outstanding doctoral programs; 
Support of good quality graduate programs; 
Elimination of graduate programs of unsatisfactory quality; 


Prevention of further duplication of graduate programs; 


CS a 


Recognition of high quality graduate programs in new fields of study for which 
there is a genuine need; 


6. Maintenance of a satisfactory amount of scholarship and research activity in 
the university system.? 


Council doubts that there is any serious quarrel today with these specific objectives. 
However, although some progress has been made toward these objectives, the 
mechanism for achieving them remains a subject for discussion. 

In Advisory Memorandum 77-VIl, Council stressed the need for system 
rationalization and institutional role differentiation. In Council’s opinion, the place to 
begin system rationalization was with new programs recommended for funding 
approval. While Council recognized that the elimination of unnecessary duplication 
among existing programs was important, it saw this as a longer-term goal and 
suggested that this might even become an explicitly stated goal of the second 
quinquennium. 

Council established four funding criteria to assist the universities, COU and 
Council in assessing new program proposals on the basis of uniqueness, quality and 
need in a context of financial restraint. The four criteria are: 


1. Evidence of need in Ontario and Canada to be provided by the Advisory 
Committee on Academic Planning and endorsed by the Ontario Universities, 


(1) Discussion Paper, Special Committee to Review Graduate Planning of the Council of Ontario Universities, 
June 1980, pages 2-3. 

(2) Ibid., page 3. 

(3) | Fourth Annual Report 1977-78, Ontario Council on University Affairs, page 55. 
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2. Certification from the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning through 
the Council of Ontario Universities that no similar program in the field(s) 
proposed is available in Ontario. (In exceptional circumstances Council 
may be willing to entertain a recommendation from ACAP through COU for 
funding a master’s program where there is a similar program in Ontario but 
where there is also strong evidence of regional importance and student 
demand), 


3. Certification from the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning, through 
the Council of Ontario Universities that the proposed program has passed a 
rigorous appraisal and at the time of appraisal was not found to require 
improvements, 


4. Certification from the institution that admissions to the program com- 
menced prior to its being propsed for funding consideration.' 


In the memorandum, Council went on to state that satisfaction of the four funding 
criteria would not necessarily guarantee a favourable funding recommendation and 
that “...Council’s own task in the funding approval process would include the 
‘balancing of fiscal realities and new initiatives’ ”.2 

In 1979, Council received from COU the first set of graduate programs to be 
assessed according to the new criteria. It became clear at that time that some 
Clarification of the criteria was necessary. On October 30, 1979, the Chairman of 
Council wrote to COU on behalf of the Graduate Committee clarifying the funding 
criteria and expanding upon Council's statement about the ‘balancing of fiscal realities 
and new initiatives”: 


Council is expressing the hope that you will understand that, in this 
period of fiscal constraint, it must seriously consider each new 
graduate program in light of the above statement. COU’s assistance 
will be invaluable in carrying out this important task. In particular, 
Council needs assurance from COU that, from the viewpoint of ‘a 
system on the brink’, the program should be offered and funded 
despite financial constraint. In this connection, and consistent with 
the goal of system rationalization, Council would like to be assured by 
COU that the particular institution could best offer the program and 
that the program is consistent with the aims, objectives and existing 
strengths of the institution.3 


There was much concern expressed within the university community over the 
October 30 letter. In particular, many felt that, by making the above statement, Council 
was introducing a “fifth criterion”. This is clearly not the case, for in Advisory 
Memorandum 77-VII Council made the following statement: 


The new era of straitened resources and declining graduate 
enrolments and the accompanying need for system-wide consolidation 
should encourage institutions to identify and give priority to the areas of 
graduate endeavous in which strength exists and which are key to the 
planned institutional identity. 





(1) Ibid., pages 59-60. 
(2) Ibid., page 59. 
(3) This letter is reproduced as Appendix D. 


The success of the graduate planning enterprise during the first 
quinquennium will be primarily dependent upon the pursuit of 
excellence by institutions in their areas of strength, and, of system 
rationalization by the university collectively on the basis of quality 
and need.! 


With this clarification of the criteria, COU resubmitted a set of programs for 
funding consideration. In the new submission, COU expressed its concern that it was 
premature for it to address the question of the appropriateness of each program at the 
particular institution. 

In responding to this concern, Council, in Advisory Memorandum 79-VII, stated 
that it understood the COU position in view of the fact that institutional role 
differentiation was to be a major topic at the 1980 Spring hearings and therefore 
accepted the statements provided by the institutions. Later in the memorandum, 
however, Council stated that: 


In future, Council...expects that each graduate program funding 
proposal forwarded to Council will include COU’s assurance that the 
program should be funded despite restraint and also that the program 
is consistent with the aims, objectives and existing strengths of the 
particular institution. ? 


Recently, COU made the point to Council that it would be useful for the universities 
to have some comments from Council about program proposals when they first appear 
in the universities’ plans. It was felt that this approach might aid the institutions in their 
planning to the extent that they could avoid committing resources to a program which 
had little likelihood of receiving funding approval. Council responded to this request in 
a letter to COU in February of this year. For information, the letter has been reprinted as 
Appendix E and should be viewed in conjunction with the graduate plans of the 
individual institutions. 

Council cannot over-emphasize the need for system rationalization and 
institutional role differentiation in the graduate enterprise. While university autonomy 
is desirable, there remains no option but for the universities to work together to 
preserve the high quality system that has developed in Ontario, especially given the 
constraints facing that system. Unnecessary duplication of graduate programs must be 
prevented and eliminated in order to protect existing strong programs and to ensure 
that opportunities exist for innovation. In addition, the universities must plan their 
graduate programs in relation to their strengths. 

If institutional role differentiation is to be achieved in the graduate sector, there 
must be some central authority to coordinate the process. It is unrealistic to assume 
that the universities acting independently will be able to achieve effective coordination 
by themselves. At present, final authority with respect to the funding of new graduate 
programs rests with the Minister. It is the Minister's goal, however, that ful! 
responsibility for the planning of the graduate enterprise eventually be returned to the 
system itself, once effective procedures for the assessment of programs are in place. 
This goal was stated by the Minister in her letter to the Chairman of Council, dated 
March 5, 1980, when she indicated her wish ‘that the appraisal/assessment system...be 
used to replace direct government and OCUA involvement in planning and approving 
the funding of graduate programs”. 











(1) Ontario Council on University Affairs, Fourth Annual Report, page 57. 
(2) Sixth Annual Report 1979-80, Ontario Council on University Affairs, page 83. 
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The COU Special Committee to Review Graduate Planning, in its Discussion 
Paper, suggests that the central issue relating to the future development of the 
graduate planning process is: 


...whether the universities collectively can retain a significant degree 
of control over the graduate planning process, either under the 
present procedures, or through the development of new structures or 
procedures, or whether (the universities) are prepared to see either 
the OCUA or the Ministry assume this function directly. 


In considering this question, the Special Committee provides examples of alternative 
models and options for discussion purposes. While some of the models present 
variations on “the present distribution of responsibility and authority between COU 
and its agencies...and OCUA/government’’, others involve fundamentally different 
divisions of responsibility. 

In Council’s opinion, it is clearly preferable that COU perform the central 
coordinating and planning functions within the system. It may result, however, that the 
very nature of COU asa voluntary association precludes it from being able tocarry out 
this task. Council would not necessarily take this to mean that Council itself or even the 
Ministry should then be given the responsibility of coordinating graduate planning. It 
may well be that some other agency should be created within the system to perform this 
role. 

The Special Committee’s “Independent Authority Model”, for example, postulates 
the creation, by COU, of a “Committee on Graduate Planning and Appraisal’. This 
body would have the final authority for making funding recommendations to Council 
regarding new programs based on Current criteria and on the continuation of funding 
for existing programs. In addition, the committee would have final responsibility for 
appraisals and for planning and could be given a mandate to identify areas where new 
graduate programs needed to be developed. COU and OCGS “could have the right to 
comment on the (Committee’s) recommendations, but would have no opportunity to 
change them’”’.4 

If it became clear that even the type of COU committee described above could not 
effectively rationalize the system from within, then, in Council's view, no option would 
remain but to give full responsibility for graduate planning to a body appointed by 
Government. 

Council is aware that system rationalization must deal with existing programs as 
well as the development of new ones. With respect to the existing enterprise, Council 
cannot over-emphasize the need for very strict quality appraisals within the 
assessment procedures. If the programs in a discipline are not rigorously appraised, 
the effectivenesss of the appraisal/assessment process must be questioned. Further, 
when a program is identified as being less than very good, the institution or COU must 
be able and willing to make decisions about the future of the program. 

Depending upon the need for the program and the strength of the institution in that 
area, a range of options exists. Program closure is one solution. Mandatory 
strengthening of the program by the individual institution is another. Program merger 
is a further option. The Guelph-Waterloo Centre for Graduate Work in Chemistry is an 
excellent example of the potential success of program merger. While the merging of 
Programs at neighbouring institutions may not result in any financial saving, the 
resulting improvement in quality can be substantial. 


) COU Special Committee, Discussion Paper, page 71. 
) Ibid., page 78. . 

) Ibid., page 78. 

) Ibid., page 79. 


Council realizes that the decision to dismantle a program, or combine one with 
another, can be a difficult and, moreover, costly task that an institution would be 
reluctant to undertake. In this connection, Council would be prepared to discuss with 
either the institutions or with COU the possibility of introducing a scheme of 
rationalization grants. For example, if an institution wanted to dismantle a graduate 
program that was clearly not in an area of strength, Council might recommend that the 
institution receive a grant to defray the costs associated with such an endeavour. 
Similarly, Council might recommend grants for institutions to help defray the initial 
cost of merging graduate programs. While such grants would be taken from the global 
funding available to the system and would, therefore, representa short-term cost tothe 
system, they would clearly be worthwhile in the long run and would serve the goals of 
system-wide consolidation and rationalization. 

In all of the above, Council has emphasized the need for institutional role 
differentiation. To date, however, institutional role identification appears to be a 
problem with which both COU and the universities are experiencing difficulties. 
Council recognizes that this task is notan easy one and wishes to assist the universities 
and COU as much as possible in this regard. While some progress was made during the 
1980 Spring hearings, much remains to be done; institutional role differentiation is an 
evolving process. 

Some universities view role differentiation as a threat to their autonomy. Council 
must point out that this need not be the case. In fact, the institutions are already 
differentiated to a very great extent. What is necessary now is that each institution 
recognize its own role, as well as the roles of the others, and develop as a system, with 
each university channelling its initiatives in accordance with its role. 

In order to assist the universities in this process of identification and recognition, 
Council has developed some preliminary indicators of institutional strengths. Figure 1, 
based on the information set forth in Appendix C, shows, for 1979-80, the distribution 
among universities of doctoral enrolment by sector. The following three categories are 
used: 


1. Ifaninstitution has at least 7.5% of system FTE doctoral enrolment ina sector, 
Council takes this to indicate that the institution has a major involvement in 
that sector at the doctoral level and, therefore, that significant provincial 
resources are being devoted to that sector by that particular institution. 


2. If an institution has less than 7.5% of system FTE doctoral enrolment in a 
sector, Council uses this to indicate that the institution has a rather more 
limited involvement in that sector. Although enrolment across the whole 
sector may be limited, that institution may have strengths within one or more 
disciplines within the sector. 


3. If an institution does not offer any doctoral programs within a sector, it is 
considered to have no involvement in the sector. 
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sector 6 — Applied Physical Sciences 


Civil Engineering: 
=lectrical Engineering: 
Systems Engineering: 
Viechanical Engineering: 
Materials Engineering: 


Aeronautical Engineering: 


sector 7 — Life Sciences 


Biology: 


Total: 


MEng 
MEng 
MEng 
MEng 
MEng 
MEng 


M 


MSc 


otal 
24FT, 
22F hh, 
omen § 
Zia 
Dials 


DoE 


2OrT, 


20RNs 
AP Te 
SiliPde 
AOR Ts 
2Pih 
Poh is 


97PT: 


TORE 


PhD 


OFT, 2PT 
8FT, 5PT 
ET aoa 
4FT, 4PT 
-FEaet Pl 
33FT, 20PT 
17FT, 1PT 


Carleton’s graduate enrolment accounts for 7.8% of system FTE master’s 
snrolment, 4.3% of system FTE doctoral enrolment and 6.7% of total system FTE 
jJraduate enrolment. The doctoral enrolment also accounts for the following 
9ercentages of system FTE doctoral enrolment by sector: Sector 1— 0.9%, Sector 3 — 
3.2% , Sector 5 — 5.7%, Sector 6 — 8.9% and Sector 7 — 4.0%. Carleton does not offer 
Joctoral programs in Sectors 2,4 and 8. Based on the data, Carleton has limited 
nvolvement in Sectors 1, 5 and 7 and major involvement in Sectors 3 and 6 at the 


Joctoral level. 


Jniversity of Guelph 


sector 1 — Humanities 











=nglish: MA OFT, 6PT 
tistory:! MA Ta Seeley VF eB. GF direeul.balh 
>hilosophy: MA SET, SR ee ND? sl beer 
Total: M CA tle cmeaic role Ds a iti ee ieals 
sector 3 — Social Sciences 
=<conomics: MA o) alls 1PT 
\gricultural Economics: MA 2ORTs LP een Ar ee 
xse0graphy: MA Sele Seal hi 
\grometeorology: MA 4FT, tPTE eae siete AP cde 
-olitical Studies: MA salt -PT 
>sychology: MA SiFilt SIOP 
sociology: MA SPT, 1PS 
Total: M suey petal ek Dil OF Tapas ha, 
1) Includes Scottish Studies. 
2) Estimate — half of Guelph—McMaster joint doctoral program enrolment. 
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Sector 4 — Applied Social Sciences 


Extension Education: 
Human Kinetics: 
Landscape Architecture: 


Total: 


Sector 5 — Physical Sciences 


Chemistry:! 

Soil Science: 
Geomorphology: 
Math + Stats: 
Physics: 


Total: 


MSc 
MSc 
MLA 


M 


M 


Sector 6 — Applied Physical Sciences 


Engineering: 
Resources Development: 


Total: 


Sector 7 — Life Sciences 


Environmental Biology: 
Biophysics: 

Botany + Genetics: 
Microbiology: 

Vet. Micro. + Immun.: 
Zoology: 


Total: 
Graduate Diploma — 


Veterinary Microbiology 
& Immunology: 


MSc 
MA/MSc 


M 


4 a 
4FT, 
28FT, 


44FT, 


aa le 
12; 
SET: 
ete 
ia ah fe 


Ser 


SEI, 
ale 


lyst, 


S8FT, 

2rAg 
ORT, 
IZ, 
14FT, 
40FT, 


TSE te 


4FT, 


-PT 


PhD 20FT, 
PhD 1FT, 
PhD 6FT 

D  27FT, 
PhO mipohkte 

D 1FT, 
PhD  14FT, 
PhD 5FT, 
PhD —4FT, 
PhD —2FT, 
PhD OFT, 
PhD 28FT, 

D  62FT, 





(1) Estimated — half to Guelph—Waterloo, joint doctoral program enrolment. 
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1PT 
-PT 
-PT 


TPT 


-PT 


-PT 


-PT 
-PT 
1PT 
-PT, 
1PT 
1PT 


3PT 


Council recognizes that enrolment is but one indicator of institutional strength, but 
considers it to be a useful first step. Council is interested in discussing with COU the 
development of other indicators. Further, while some problems may exist with the 
sector approach to role identification, Council nonetheless believes that it has merit 
and looks forward to discussing it with the universities and with COU. 

The sector approach could do more than provide a method by which the 
universities can classify their programs and strengths. It could also be significant in the 
planning and funding of new graduate programs. As mentioned earlier, the objectives 
and criteria for the first quinquennium are set and Council is not prepared to alter them 
at this time. Itis perhaps not premature, however, to begin discussing the ground rules 
for the second quinquennium. The very nature of graduate planning in the second 
quinquennium will depend on the extent to which institutional role differentiation can 
be achieved in the present quinquennium. If role differentiation, based on a sector 
approach, takes shape in this quinquennium, then it is quite possible that the objectives 
and funding criteria for the second quinquennium could be based on this approach as 
well. 

Council can envision a situation where a different set of criteria would apply to 
different program areas for each institution. For example, for sectors in which an 
institution is considered to have a major involvement, new programs would need onlya 
quality appraisal in order to receive a funding recommendation. For sectors in which an 
institution does not now offer any programs, Council would expect that the institution 
would not propose the introduction of any programs. 

The funding criteria for sectors in which an institution could be said to have limited 
involvement would be rather more difficult to establish. In general, Council would 
expect that any new program would be subject to funding criteria similar to those that 
now exist for new programs. Each proposal, however, would have to be carefully 
considered by Council. This would be particularly important in situations where an 
institution has strengths in certain disciplines in a sector but not in many disciplines 
throughout the sector. 

This approach to graduate planning would have many benefits. First, each 
institution would be aware of the strengths of the others. Second, it would assist the 
institutions in their planning to the extent that they would be aware, at a very early 
stage, of which programs would be likely to receive positive funding recommendations. 
Third, it would do much to rationalize the system yet preserve a measure Of institutional 
autonomy. The institutions would be free to plan programs in certain areas, provided 
each program was of high quality. 

Also, the sector approach, perhaps combined with grants for program merger or 
closure, would facilitate rationalization. For example, an institution might wish to 
dismantle a program ina sector in which it did not have the strength in order to redirect 
its resources to sectors of strength. The institution might then obtain a rationalization 
grant to help defray the cost of dismantling the program. 


Epilogue 

In all of the above, Council has ;made clear its belief that the responsibility for system 
rationalization and institutional role differentiation, as well as graduate planning, should, if 
possible, ultimately rest with COU and the universities. Council realizes that these tasks, 
which are essential to the quality and diversity of the Ontario university system are 
tremendously difficult and may prove impossible for a voluntary association of 
universities to achieve. Council wishes to assist COU, in whatever manner possible, in 
achieving these goals. Council, therefore, looks forward to hearing the responses of 
the universities and COU to the proposals made in this paper. 
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grams available at Ontario universities 


owing chart is a listing of programs offered at the 16 universities in Ontario. This is not a comprehensive list. For information on special 
1s see the individual university entries on pages 75-113. For information about programs offered at Ryerson Polytechnical Institute and 
ario College of Art see pages 94-97 and page 114 respectively. 
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ental Surgery 
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‘nvironmental Studies 
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orestry, Forest Technology 








Narine Biology, Sciences 





Nedicine 








Aicrobiology, Immunology 





Jursing 








Jursing Education 





Yecupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, Physiotherapy 








Jptometry 
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feterinary Medicine 
seneral Arts and Science 
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3eneral Science 
dumanities: Art, Fine Arts, Theatre 
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\rt Education 
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Jrama, Dramatic Art 





-ilm, Cinema 





Medical Illustration 
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The following chart is a listing of programs offered at the 16 universities in Ontario. This is not a comprehensive list. For information on spi 
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the Ontario College of Art see pages 94-97 and page 114 respectively. 


Codes: 

= undergraduate degree program 

= undergraduate diploma program 

= undergraduate degree and diploma programs 
= undergraduate and graduate programs 
graduate study only 

minor specialization only 

check with university for details 
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46.00 Humanities: Canadian and International Studies 
46.01 Asian Studies 
46.02 Canadian Studies 








Qe 

















46.03 Indian, Eskimo, Native Studies 
46.04 Latin-American, Caribbean Studies 
46.05 Middle and Near Eastern Studies 




















46.06 Soviet, Russian Studies 
47.00 Humanities: Journalism 








47.01 Communications Arts 





47.02 Journalism 
48.00 Humanities: Languages and Literatures 


—m—a ie 








48.01 Chinese, Chinese Studies 











48.02 Classics, Classical Studies 
48.03 English Language and Literature 

















48.04 French Language and Literature 
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48.05 German Language and Literature 











48.06 Greek Language and Literature 








48.07 |talian Language and Literature 














48.08 Latin Language and Literature 








48.09 Linguistics, Applied Linguistics 














48.10 Russian Language and Literature 





48.11 Spanish Language and Literature 





48.12 Translation, Interpretation 
49.00 Humanities: Music 











49.01 Music 











49.02 Music Education 











49.03 Music History, Literature 








49.04 Music Performance, Applied Music 








49.05 Music Theory, Composition 
50.00 Humanities: Philosophy and Religious Studies 
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50.01 Philosophy 





50.02 Religion, Religious Studies 
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53.03 Theology, Theological Studies 
51.00 independent Studies 
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51.01 Independent Studies, Experimental Programs 
52.00 Physical Sciences: Engineering 
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52.01 Ceramic Engineering 





52.02 Chemical Engineering 





52.03 Chemical Engineering Nuclear Option 





52.04 Civil Engineering 


IA 





52.05 Earth Science 





52.06 Electrical Engineering 





52.07 Engineering 


@|O 





52.08 Engineering Physics 





52.09 Geological and Applied Earth Science 





52.10 Industrial Engineering 





52.11 Management Engineering 





52.12 Materials Science 
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3iophysics 





Chemical Physics 





Geophysics, Space Physics, Astrophysics 
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60.00 Social Sciences: Home Economics and Food Studies 
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60.02 Dietetics 

60.03 Family Studies, Family Science 
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61.01 Health, Health Studies G M 

61.02 Kinesiology 

61.03 Physical Education, Physical and Health Education 

61.04 Recreation ey 
rei B 











O 





62.00 Social Sciences: Political Science 
62.01 Canadian Politics 
62.02 International Affairs, Relations, Studies 











62.03 Political and Economic Science 
62.04 Political Science, Politics 

63.00 Social Sciences: Other 

63.01 Anthropology 

63.02 Archaeology 

63.03 Criminology 

63.04 Law 

63.05 Library Science 

63.06 Psychology 

63.07 Secretarial Science, Art, Administration 
63.08 Social Work 

63.09 Sociology 
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Appendix B 


sraduate Program Sectors 


Sector 1 — Humanities 


Classics 

Comparative Literature 
=nglish 

German 

distory 

_inguistics 

-hilosophy 

Religious Studies 
40mance Languages 


sector 2 — Fine and Applied Arts 


\rt Conservation 
\rt History 

Jance 

Jrama and Theatre 


Sector 3 — Social Sciences 


Anthropology 
Sanadian Studies 
criminology 
=conomics 
Geography 


Sector 4 — Applied Social Sciences 


Architecture and Landscape Architecture 
3usiness and Administration 

Shild and Development Studies 
=ducation 

ndustrial Relations 

Journalism and Communication Studies 
_aw 


sector 5 — Physical Sciences 


Astronomy 
chemistry 
Somputer Science, etc. 


Slavic Studies 

East Asian Studies 

History and Philosophy of Science 
and Technology 

Medieval Studies 

Middle East and Islamic Studies 

Near Eastern Studies 

Sanskrit and Indian Studies 

Translation 


Film 
Music 
Visual Arts 


International Affairs 
Political Science 
Psychology 

Social and Political Thought 
Sociology 


Library Science 

Museum Studies 

Physical Education, etc. 
Social Work 

Urban and Regional Planning 
Environmental Studies 


Geology, etc. 
Mathematics 
Physics 


ris 


Sector 6 — Applied Physical Sciences 


Aeronautical and Aerospace Engineering 
Agricultural Engineering 
Biomedical Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 
Geological Engineering 
Industrial Engineering and 
Systems Design 


Sector 7 — Life Sciences 


Biochemistry 
Biology 
Biophysics 
Botany 


Sector 8 — Medical and Applied 
Life Sciences 


Agricultural Sciences 
Anatomy 

Consumer Studies 
Dentistry 

Food and Nutrition 
Forestry 

Health Behaviour 
Health Care Practice 
Medical Science 


Interdisciplinary 


Interdisciplinary Studies 
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Mechanical Engineering 
Metallurgy and Materials Science 
Mining Engineering 

Nuclear Engineering 

Engineering Physics 

Resources Development 
Engineering Science 

Engineering Management 


Microbiology and Immunology 
Veterinary Microbiology and Immunology 
Zoology 


Medical Specializations 
Nursing 

Pathology 

Pharmacology 

Pharmacy 

Physiological Optics 
Physiology 

Veterinary Medical Sciences 
Watershed Ecology 


Appendix C 


araduate Program Enrolment 1979-1980" 


3rock University 


sector 1 — Humanities 


-hilosophy: MA 


sector 3 — Social Sciences 
olitics: MA 


sector 4 — Applied Social Sciences 
=ducation: MEd 


sector 5 — Physical Sciences 


shemistry: MSc 

x3e0logical Sciences: MSc 

>HySICS: MSc 
Total: M 


sector 7 — Life Sciences 


3iological Sciences: MSc 


LOE T., 


(inal 


al ae 


ae; 
4FT, 
tT: 


AZET., 


Tero 


ol neil 


4PT 


409PT 


3PT 
1PT 
-PT 


4PT 


lel ell 


This enrolment accounts for 1.5% of total FTE? master’s enrolment in the system. It 
ilso accounts for the following percentages of system FTE master’s enrolment ineach 
ector: Sector 1 — 1.0%, Sector 3 — 0.5%, Sector 4 — 2.5%, Sector 5 — 1.5%, and Sector 


7 — 2.0%. 


1) Programs which have not yet been approved for funding purposes have not been included. 
2) Full-time equivalent (FTE) enrolment has been estimated from the OCGS data as follows: FT + (0.3) (PT). 


fa 


Carleton University 


Sector 1 — Humanities 


Classics: 

Comparative Literature: 
English: 

German: 

History: 

Philosophy: 

Religious Studies: 

French: 

Spanish: 

Soviet & East Eur. Studies: 


Total: 


Sector 3 — Social Sciences 


Anthropology: 
Economics: 
Geography: 

Political Science: 
Psychology: 
Sociology: 
International Affairs: 
Canadian Studies: 


Total: 


MA oY ale 
MA. ala 
MA 24FT, 
MA dein. 
MA 2 Fails 
MA Oats 
MA (eae 
MA Ohs 
MA ore 
MA ‘BRP AE, 
M chiede 
MA Tok 
MA Zs 
MA ete 
MA SUPT, 
MA SOFT; 
MA Z2Or 
MA 5) walle 
MA SUF T, 
M 262P 1), 


Sector 4 — Applied Social Sciences 


Public Administration: 
Journalism: 
Social Work: 


Total: 


Sector 5 — Physical Sciences 


Chemistry: 

Info. & Systems Science: 
Geology: 

Mathematics: 

Physics: 


Total: 
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MPA SSri: 
MJ PE 
MSW S3Pik 
M 181A; 
MSc IShT, 
MSc rage 
MSc 10FT, 
MSc 166 T, 
MSc Sie, 
M SOF I, 


PhD 


PhD 
PhD 
PhD 
PhD 


D 


10FT, 4PT 
10FT, 4PT 
26FT, 4PT 
38FT, 21PT 
16FT, 4PT 
20FT, 13PT 
100FT, 42PT 
14FT, 2PT 

OFT, 9PT 
13FT, 4PT 

5FT, 1PT 
41FT, 16PT 


sector 8 — Medical and Applied Life Sciences 


“ood Science: 

Nutrition: 

“amily Studies:! 
Pathology: 

\nimal & Poultry Science: 
3iomedical Science: 
Slinical Studies: 
>onsumer Studies: 

orop Science: 
Jorticultural Science: 


Total: 


Sraduate Diploma? — 
Clinical Studies: 
Pathology: 


Guelph’s graduate enrolment accounts for 4.3% 


nvolvement in Sectors 1, 3, 5 and 6 and major involvement in Sectors 7 and 8. 


Lakehead University 


sector 1 — Humanities 


=nglish: 
distory: 


Total: 


sector 3 — Social Sciences 


=cOonomics: 
»sychology: 
sociology: 


Total: 


(1) Applied Human Nutrition. 


(2) Graduate Diploma enrolment is not included in the calculation of total system, sector or institutional enrolment. 


(3) Includes diplomas in several areas. 


MSc 
MSc 
MSc 
MSc 
MSc 
MSc 
MSc 
MSc 
MSc 
MSc 


M 


MA 


MA 


MA 


Ore ls 
Oia, 
OFA 
al; 
Ag AL 
Sil, 
Os 
one 
S4FT, 
Heo al 8 


ihetel pay 


IS, 


GET, 


SRR 
(ama te 
Ves 
TRY: 
TORT 
4FT, 


-FT, 
14FT, 
6FT, 


OZ 


1PT 
-PT 
-PT 
-PT 
1PT 
-PT 


-PT 
1PT 
-PT 


SPT 


of system FTE master’s 
snrolment, 3.3% of system FTE doctoral enrolment and 4.0% of total system FTE 
jraduate enrolment. The doctoral enrolment accounts for the following percentages of 
system FTE doctoral enrolment by sector: Sector 1 — 1.5%, Sector 3 — 0.8%, Sector 5 
— 3.4%, Sector 6 — 0.2%, Sector 7 — 14.7% and Sector 8 — 20.8%. Guelph does not 
»ffer any doctoral programs in Sectors 2 and 4. At the doctoral level, Guelph has limited 


3PT 
ZR 


oleae 


‘Neal 
SPT 
leap 


13RD 
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Sector 4 — Applied Social Sciences 


Education: MEd 6FT, 7OPT 
Coaching: MA/MSc 4FT, Let 
Total: M 1ORT, TIPE 


Graduate Diploma — 
Business Administration: Zot),  24ra 


Sector 5 — Physical Sciences 


Chemistry: MSc TET 2PT. 
Mathematics: MA/MSc 2; -PT 
Physics: MSc 6FT, -PT 

Total: M RES) als, 2PT 


Sector 7 — Life Sciences 
Biology: MSc Ot, TPL 


Sector 8 — Medical and Applied Life Sciences 


Forestry: MSc OF Te LE 
Lakehead’s master’s enrolment accounts for 0.9% of system FTE master’s 
enrolment. It also accounts for the following percentages of system FTE master’s 


enrolmentin each sector: Sector 1 — 0.4%, Sector 3 — 2.3%, Sector 4 — 0.6%, Sector5 
— 2.2%, Sector 7 — 0.8% and Sector 8 — 1.3%. 


Laurentian University 


Sector 1 — Humanities 


English: MA 10OFT, 4PT 
History: MA SE TG SPT 
Total: M 1S. rd oat 


Sector 4 — Applied Social Sciences 
Child and Development Studies: MA PATE G SED 


Graduate Diploma — 
Business Administration: 1OPT, “baer 


Sector 5 — Physical Sciences 


Chemistry: MSc TET, OPT 
Geology: MSc OFT, 11PT 
Physics: MSc -FT, 2eT 

Total: M 2UFT 5 ‘Toe 
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Sector 7 — Life Sciences 
Biology: MSc PART, 4PT 


Laurentian’s master’s enrolment accounts for 0.5% of total system FTE master’s 
enrolment and, in each sector, for the following percentages: Sector 1— 1.5%, Sector 4 
— 0.1%, Sector 5 — 2.7% and Sector 7 — 1.9%. 


McMaster University 


Sector 1 — Humanities 


Roman Studies: MA 6FT, Treo P id re ee 
English: MA PAET, peckt PhD (2067 Seorr 
German: MA 6FT, 3PT 
History: MA SOR t Moet: (PhD) 22bh,. 2Re 
Philosophy: MA fee eerie PhD! 1O0RT s2P 
Religious Studies: MA eT, | eel FAD” 2k, T6RT 
French: MA 10FT,  8PT 

Total: M TSF a VOBe Ts DD eS7Eiweeor" 


Sector 3 — Social Sciences 


Anthropology: MA Papa TS We SE PAO estar, | ork 
Economics: MA ile Regt Oe Se ee nh DAR he 19) wc nah 
Geography: MSc/MA Zor). Peice ei. eter etal 
Political Science: MA Ta, 2PT: PhD (discontinued) 
Psychology: MA TOG Uy Seto PRD econ ba car 
Sociology: MA ig ot Sri eho e2shoy Ihr 

Total: M VOOR. | 20R 1: D7 ha oer 


Sector 4 — Applied Social Sciences 


Business Administration: MBA 20SEb -293e) 
Adapted Human Biodynamics: MSc GFL. i Aa 
Social Welfare Policy: MA(SWP) SEIT, =29rt 

Total: M Dat lee Cao. 


Sector 5 — Physical Sciences 


Chemistry: MSc AAFT, 2PT PhDwasoFl wei Qkb 

Computation: MSc :) a a ed 

Geology: MSc ASET, SPT. -PhbDyilOr ior 

Mathematics: MSc LET, OPT: PRD ced4bhiho see 

Statistics: MSc aelly ciel 

Physics: MSc 1S 1; SPT: Pho 2461. (4Pr 
Total: M 6OFT; 22PT; DiS vera tor | 





(1) Estimate — half of Guelph-McMaster joint doctoral program enrolment. 
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Sector 6 — Applied Physical Sciences 


Chemical Engineering: MEng 
Civil Engineering: MEng 
Electrical Engineering: MEng 
Mechanical Engineering: MEng 


Metallurgy and Materials Science:MSc/MEng 

Nuclear Engineering: 

Engineering Physics: MEng 
Total: M 


Sector 7 — Life Sciences 


Biochemistry: MSc 
Biology: MSc 
Total: M 


Sector 8 — Medical and Applied Life Sciences 


Medical Science: MSc 
Health Care Practice: MHSc 
Total: M 


nT 
ues el ie 
24FT, 
ISP, 
Wie 
ir al? 


94FT, 


TSETs 
Tora 


Zora, 


42FT, 
20 Gal 


COR, 


ET: 
SOP 13 
SET 
TTP le 
6PT; 
1OP 


75PF: 


Si sal 
4PT; 


4PT; 


32PT: 
-PT 


CA al 


PhD 


D 


TORY 
Sri 
Lie] oa i 
TST 
TE, 
CE 


TARE, 


4FT, 
PAU A ie 


24FT, 


43FT, 


43FT, 


5PT 
5PT 
3PT 
2PT 
-PT 
1PT 


16PT 


-PT 
-PT 


-PT 


6PT 


6P i 


McMaster’s graduate enrolment accounts for 7.1% of system FTE master’s 
enrolment, 9.0% of system FTE doctoral enrolment and 7.7% of total system FTE 
graduate enrolment. The doctoral enrolment accounts for the following percentages of 
system FTE doctoral enrolment by sector: Sector 1 — 8.7%, Sector 3 — 9.2%, Sector 5 
— 11.5%, Sector 6 — 17.3%, Sector 7 — 5.6% and Sector 8 — 17.6%. McMaster does not 
offer any doctoral programs in Sectors 2 and 4. Based on this information, McMaster 
can be said to have limited involvement in Sector 7 and major involvementin Sectors 1, 


3, 5,6 and 8 at the doctoral level. 
University of Ottawa 


Sector 1 — Humanities 


Classics: MA 
English: MA 
History: MA 
Lettres francaises: MA 
Linguistics: MA 
Applied Linguistics: MA 
Philosophy: MA 
Religious Studies: MA 
Slavic Studies: MA 
Total: M 
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fai 
6FT, 
20 Ni, 
IGED, 
if sal 
SET, 
20FT, 
S&T, 
4FT, 


S6FT, 


SPT: 
6PT: 
S2P 1; 
15P ie 
Peer 
10PT 
1I2e7: 
Tha. 
SPE 


1T17PT: 


beds 
Wa ol 
(4 oA §: 
14FT, 


Zon} 
10FT, 
SHI; 


88FT, 


Tra 
17PT 
OPT 
14PT 


15Pq 
10Pq 
7PH 


69PT 


Sector 3 — Social Sciences 


Criminology: MA Clo oa ey, 
MCA eee Pe ee eal, 
Economics: MA 24FT vie28Pis PhaD(Enroiment 
suspended) 
Geography: MA 1S), oI BE a se © emia ah od epee 4 call 
Political Science: MA PORT 4 I 
Psychology': MA/MPs JOE a b22F HRRaDee4orie SS Pai 
Sociology: MA POEA eral 
Total: M 240 El TOG ry BEPC SWE rel pipitete <b 
Sector 4 — Applied Social Sciences 
Business Administration: MBA 104 Di te23TteT 
Health Administration: MHA 53Rt, i28PU 
Education: MA LRerteRTRaaPh De mtShraizoPh 
MEd Se, Wolk 
Law: LLM IZATen S4Rile seb Liens ied 
Canon Law: MDC LWA 2 arehw 6A Pil, 
(DC) 
Physical Education 
(Administration): MPE Retry ghee 8 
Kinanthropology: MSc 12E), s0RT 
Regional Planning: MPI 14 oA eee s Relea 
Total: M 268his afioky: D ee cOhia moART 
Graduate Diploma — 
Administration: Enrolment included in MBA.? 
Sector 5 — Physical Sciences 
Chemistry: MSc Tare, SE eM 2 Or le plese aad 
Geology: MSc OFT, 0 220 hd de (0) ea panne WH 
Mathematics: MA/MSc SR 2PT; PhD Tee -PT 
Physics: MSc 4FT, PARR a decd ah 8, BE ackal 
Systems Science: MSc Bia, 5PT 
Total: M SYP Pb Pedestal OEP 40R lee okt 
Sector 6 — Applied Physical Sciences 
Chemical Engineering: MASc/ 
| MEngg (Aer ys SR ade Gr a chk 
Civil Engineering: MASc/ , 
MEng 22h heal eae SH ara he Nea 
Electrical Engineering: MASc/ 
MEng 20m ZIP LT ehaD 4h e6oPih 
Mechanical Engineering: MASc/ 
MEng 1ORT, OPT 


Total: M 64FT, 48PT; Deriseh. 29 I. 








(1) Includes enrolment from two programs. 
(2) The diploma may be awarded to students who leave the MBA program after the first year. 
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Sector 7 — Life Sciences 


Biochemistry: MSc 
Biology: MSc 
Microbiology and Immunology: MSc 


Total: M 


Sector 8 — Medical and Applied Life Sciences 


Anatomy: MSc 
Pathology: MSc 
Pharmacology: MSc 
Physiology: MSc 
Total: M 


SFT, 
34FT, 
2FT, 


41FT, 


Sis 
ae, 
of 
4FT, 


14FT, 


aril; 
Lie 
Seat 


Tie 


Tee 
-PT; 
FD Ea (Se 
<P; 


SPT; 


oF Ie 


-PT 
6PT 
-PT 


6PT 


-PT 
3PT 
-PT 
1PT 


4PT 


Ottawa’s graduate enrolment accounts for 9.1% of system FTE master’s enrolment, 
5.7% of system FTE doctoral enrolment and 8.1% of total system FTE graduate 
enrolment. The doctoral enrolment accounts for the following percentages of system 
FTE doctoral enrolment by sector: Sector 1 — 9.1%, Sector 3 — 5.0%, Sector 4 — 4.4%, 
Sector 5 — 5.1%, Sector 6 — 4.7%, Sector 7 — 5.3% and Sector 8 — 2.4%. Ottawa does 
not offer any doctoral programs in Sector 2. Based on this information, Ottawa can be 
said to have limited involvement in Sectors 3, 4, 5,6, 7 and 8 and major involvement in 


Sector 1 at the doctoral level. 


Queen’s University 


Sector 1 — Humanities 


Classics: MA 
English: MA 
German: MA 
History: MA 
Philosophy: MA 
French: MA 
Spanish: MA 
Total: M 


Sector 2 — Fine and Applied Arts 
Art Conservation: MAC 


Sector 3 — Social Sciences 


Economics: MA 
Geography: MA 
Political Science: MA 
Psychology: MA 
Sociology: MA 
Total: M 
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1FT, 
28F T, 
OE T, 
he] ell 
Ze ls 
S| na 
Ted 


{CFT 


re ool 


-PT 
12PT; 
-PT; 
16PT; 
-PT: 
3PT 
-PT 


9) NS Be 


OPT 


20PT, 
YET; 
13PT; 
TPT, 
2PT 


51PT; 


PhD 
PhD 
PhD 
PhD 


D 


30FT, 
3) med 
IgE, 
(irda 
4FT, 


Soar. 


SOF lg 
IOFT, 
29ES 


Dere,, 


130FT, 


sector 4 — Applied Social Sciences 


Management: 

2ublic Administration: 
-ducation: 

aw: 


-hysical and Health Education: 


Jrban and Regional Planning: 


Total: 


sector 5 — Physical Sciences 
Shemistry: 
Somputing and 

Information Science: 
Geological Science: 
Mathematics and Statistics: 
>hysics: 


Total: 


MBA 
MPA 
Merd 
LLM 
MA/MSc 
MPI 


M 


Sector 6 — Applied Physical Sciences 


Chemical Engineering: 
Civil Engineering: 
Electrical Engineering: 
Mechanical Engineering: 
Metallurgical Engineering: 
Mining Engineering: 


Total: 


Sector 7 — Life Sciences 


Biochemistry: 
Biology: 


Microbiology and Immunology: 
Total: 


Sector 8 — Medical and Applied Sciences 


Anatomy: 
Pathology: 
Pharmacology: 
Physiology: 
Medicine: 
Paediatrics: 
Surgery: 


MSc 
MSc 
MSc 
MSc 
MSc 
MSc 


M 


MSc 
MSc 
MSc 
MSc 
MSc 
MSc 
MSc 


Community Health and Epidemiology: MSc 


Total: Total: 


M 


agi) a 
Zi Y, 
14FT, 

OPTS 
tte 
Zor, 


296FT, 


16FT, 


19FT, 
S6FT, 
t2e; 
18FT, 


1LO1FT., 


ail, 
‘lati Vs 
estar, 
8FT, 
DRT, 
GET, 


ital. 


11 FT, 
24FT, 
11 FT, 


46FT, 


OF; 
sl 
(gmlis 
ISET;, 
Vel, 
AEE 
-FT, 
CE as 


Sy mA Is 


PhD 


D 


LOPE 


2, 


3PT 
1PT 
Sep 


o) a 


2PT 
2PT 
3PT 
5PT 
1PT 
1PT 


14PT 


2PT 
2PT 
-PT 


4PT 


2PT 
-PT 
-PT 
-PT 


2eT 
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This enrolment represents 7.3% of system FTE master’s enrolment, 6.2% of system 
FTE doctoral enrolment and 7.0% of total system FTE graduate enrolment. The 
doctoral enrolment represents the following percentages of system FTE doctoral 
enrolment by sector: Sector 1 — 6.0%, Sector 3 — 10.6%, Sector 5 — 6.1%, Sector 6 — 
4.4%, Sector 7 — 6.6% and Sector 8 — 4.2%. Queen’s does not offer any doctoral 
programs in Sectors 2 and 4. Based on this information, Queen’s can be said to have 
limited involvement in Sectors 1, 5, 6, 7 and 8 and a major involvement in Sector 3. 


University of Toronto 


Sector 1 — Humanities 


Classics: 


Comparative Literature: 


English: 

German: 

History: 

Linguistics: 
Philosophy: 

Religious Studies: 
French: 

Italian: 

Spanish & Portuguese: 


Slavic Languages & Lit.: 


East Asian Studies: 


History & Phil. of Sci. & Tech:: 


Medieval Studies: 


Middle East & Islamic Studies: 


Near Eastern Studies: 


Sanskrit & Indian Studies: 


Graduate Diploma — 


MA/PhilM 
MA 
MA/PhilM 
MA/PhilM 
MA 
MA 
MA/PhilIM 
MA 
MA/PhilM 
MA/PhilM 
MA/PhilM 
MA 
MA/PhilM 
MA 
MA 
MA/PhilM 
MA/PhilM 
MA/PhilM 


M 


Russian and East European Studies: 


Sector 2 — Fine and Applied Arts 


Drama: 
Music: 


History of Art: 
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MA/PhilM 
MA/MusM 


MA/PhilM 


M 


196F T, 


-FT, 


Hr, 
S3ET; 


13FT, 


SOFT, 


2PT; 
19PT; 


23PT: 


44PT: 


PhD 19FT, 
PhD 18FT, 
PhD 143FT, 
PhD 21FT, 
PhD 93FT, 
PhD 12FT, 
PhD 72FT, 
PhD 11FT, 
PhD 32FT, 
PhD 19FT, 
PhD 23FT, 
PhD 21FT, 
PhD 15FT, 
PhD 10FT, 
PhD 83FT, 
PhD 3FT, 
PhD 21FT, 
PhD 8FT, 


D624FT, 


PhD 32FT, 
PhD 15FT, 


/MusDoc 


PhD 4FT, 


D 51Fde 


6PT 
2PT 
27PT 
2PT 
14PT 
-PT 
13PT 
-PT 
5PT 
8PT 
3PT 
7PT 
-PT 
6PT 
8PT 
-PT 
4PT 
2PT 


107 Re 


6PT 
4PT 


2Pq 


12Pq 


ector 3 — Social Sciences 
\nthropology: 

yriminology: 

se0graphy: 


olitical Economy: 
sychology: 
sociology: 


Total: 


sector 4 — Applied Social Sciences 


Management Studies: 
=ducation': 


_aw: 

_ibrary Science: 

Social Work: 

Jrban & Regional Planning: 
ndustrial Relations: 
Architecture: 

Museum Studies: 


Total: 


Sector 5 — Physical Sciences 


Astronomy: 
Chemistry: 
Computer Science: 
Geology: 
Mathematics: 
Statistics: 

Physics: 


Total: 


Sector 6 — Applied Physical Sciences 


Chemical Engineering?: 

Civil Engineering: 

Electrical Engineering’: 
Industrial Engineering: 
Mechanical Engineering: 
Metallurgy & Materials Science: 
Aerospace Engineering: 


Total: 


MA/PhilM 15 RT, 16PT; 
MA 18FT, 44PT 
MA/PhilM/ 

MSc 24FT, VAP 
MA/PhilM 4AGFT, §26P 0: 
MA LOFT, es 
MA/PhilM Tae 6PT; 
M 124FT, 104PT; 
MBA 193FT, 369PT; 
MA 100FT, 82PT; 
MEd 129R7,1,383RT; 
MA(T)/MSc(T)-FT,  25PT 
LLM toby “10Ras 
MLS A72bie  5S1IPde 
MSW POET A tf 1PT; 
MScPI Sob,  S3PT; 
MIR 29FT, 16PT 
MArch Shi, 3PT 
MMSt 2OR\, ~17PT 
M 932FT,1,990PT; 
MSc GET. -PT; 
MSc 228 12 3PT; 
MSc Bibs lage totals 
MEng/MSce 19F ia an SPT, 
MSc Bhlna JOR: 
MSc OFT, ART: 
MSc 556 8PT; 
M 155FT; 93RiI% 
MASc/MEng 38FT, 72PT; 
MASc/MEng 48FT, 110PT; 
MASc/MEng 78FT, 97PT; 
MASc/MEng 18FT, 26PT; 
MASc/MEng 30FT, 43PT; 
MASc/MEng 15FT, 16PT; 
MASc/MEng 41FT, 13PT; 
M Latch ea hee SH arA cil Be 


(1) Enrolment at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education is included. 


(2) Includes Nuclear Engineering 
(3) Includes Biomedical Engineering 


(Aleit. 


29E ir 
153R ie 
52E 
7OEL, 


Desionis 


23h. 
STDP Ts, 
S2hh, 


Cri 
(ilk 
STP TS 
6FT, 


D470FT, 


IBF Ty, 
61EE, 
52Fad% 
2657), 
Lokal 
ho Fale 
19ET: 


De2vor ls 


22R¥; 
10FT, 
ashi: 
PR ae 
TSE EG, 
(sha 
18FT, 


PhD 
PhD 


Dit2eRi: 


iS) mal 


4PT 
41PT 
11PT 
17PT 


82PT 


TORT 
104PT 
181PT 


2PT 
5PT 
17PT 
1PT 


3200 


-PT 
6PT 
8PT 
3PT 
6PT 
1PT 

10PT 


34PT 


2PT 
7PT 
12PT 
4PT 
2PT 
-PT 
4PT 


SiR. 


Oil 


Sector 7 — Life Sciences 


Biochemistry: MSc 20FT,  -4PT? PhD “5ERise2rm 
Clinical Biochemistry: MSc GET, 3PT; PhD  8FT, -PT 
Medical Biophysics: MSc 32FT, 3PT; PhD 26FT, 2PT 
Botany: MSc S3E7, ) 11PT; "PhO! 81 9FT, Co rees 
Microbiology & Parisitology: MSc 1ST, SPT; PhO ake -PT 
Immunology: MSc SRT," 2PT; PRD" SF aiinee ae 
Zoology: MSc 61FT,  8PT; PhD 66FT, 7PT 

Total: M 176E7, jg86PT; D 141FT, 7 18rm 


Sector 8 — Medical and Applied Life Sciences 


Anatomy: MSc 4FT, SPT; PhaBule2rie -PT 
Dentistry: MSc/MScD _ 8FT, 4h: PhD. 37 -PT 
Nutrition and Food Science: MSc LOR. OF. Pau. lee -PT 
Forestry: MScF 1557, Shia. PDS ge ie -PT 
Medical Science: MSc ISET, TORT. PHD. Sten. 4PT 
Nursing: MScN 33FT, 29PT 
Pathology: MSc pe “ET; PhDs ~Samh. IP 
Pharmacology: MSc 13FT, CR §PNDes20 Fe 3PT 
Physiology: MSc THEM, ORT; PhD pieZee 6PT 
Community Health: MSc/ 
MHSc T35FT, 14PT;° PhD® sori 6PT 

Pharmacy: MScPhm 1 26a. 4PT; PhD -FT, 1Ph 

Total: M 209Pi. “SORE D102E1,. 21has 


Toronto’s graduate enrolment represents 26.0% of system FTE master’s 
enrolment, 45.0% of system FTE doctoral enrolment and 31.8% of total system FTE 
graduate enrolment. The doctoral enrolment represents the following percentages of 
system FTe doctoral enrolment by sector: Sector 1 — 54.9%, Sector 2 — 100%, Sector3 
— 29.2%, Sector 4 — 84.6%, Sector 5 — 35.1%, Sector 6 — 29.5%, Sector 7 — 34.2% and 
Sector 8 — 42.6%. It is clear from this that Toronto has a major involvement in all 
sectors. 


Trent University 


Sector 1 — Humanities 
History: MA OFT, -PT 


Sector 3 — Social Sciences 


Anthropology: MA ORT, 2PK 


Sector 5 — Physical Sciences 


Chemistry: MSc 2b, een 
Physics: MSc 2FT,  1PT 
Total: M 4FT, SPT 
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Sector 8 — Life Sciences 


Watershed Ecology: 


MSc 


eC) at 


oon 


Trent’s master’s enrolment represents 0.3% of total system FTE master’s 
enrolment. It also accounts for the following percentages of system FTE master’s 
enrolment in each sector: Sector 1 — 0.5%, Sector 3 — 0.6%, Sector 5 — 0.5%, Sector 8 


— 1.9%. 


University of Waterloo 


Sector 1 — Humanities 


English: 
German: 
History: 
Philosophy: 
French: 
Russian: 


Total: 


Sector 3 — Social Sciences 


Economics: 
Geography: 
Political Science: 
Psychology — Psy.: 

— App. Psy.: 
Sociology: 


Total: 


MA/MPhil 
MA/MPhil 
MA/MPhil 
MA/MPhil 
MA 
MA 


Sector 4 — Applied Social Sciences 


Management Science: 
Kinesiology: 
Recreation: 

Regional Planning: 


Total: 


M 


SOFT, 
LOFT, 
SOFT, 
IST: 
4FT, 
SFT, 


ihe T; 


ASET, 
S2FT, 
18ET, 
Tole, 
32FT, 
19FT, 


132F 4, 


1ST 
29rd; 
Wet], 
SOFT, 


109FT, 


33PT 
1PT; PhD 8FT, 4PT 
14PT; PhD 8FT, 5PT 
2PT; PhD 20FT, 5PT 
2PT 
-PT 
52PT D 36FT, 14PT 
2PT 
16PT; PhD 11FT, 4PT 
2PT 
5PT; PhD 56FT, 28PT 
7PT 
5PT; PhD 17FT, 4PT 
37PT; D 84FT, 36PT 
81PT; PhD 9FT, 7PT 
6PT; PhD 10FT, 1PT 
12PT 
20PT; PhD 13FT, 8PT 
119PT; D 32FT, 16PT 
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Sector 5 — Physical Sciences 


Chemistry!: MSc 20 Ae 
Computer Science: MPhil/ 
MMath a5PT) Ute Ts 
Earth Sciences: MSc SOriee? T2Pat. 
Mathematics — Pure: MPhil/ 
MMath 4FT, = eal 
— Applied: MPhil/ 
MMath 10F J]: gH SAR 
= olals: MPhil/ 
MMath (4 @ 55h. 
—C & O2: MPhil/ 
MMath ART, -PT; 
— General: MPhil/ 
MMath TRT, ~S4PRi 
Physics: MSc 12FT, 4PT: 
Total: M TO 13ORAG 


Sector 6 — Applied Physical Sciences 


Chemical Engineering: MASc TOPT ei25P 1 
Civil Engineering: MASc JOG), 26e ie 
Electrical Engineering: MASc 28h, Wear 
Systems Design: MASc TEEN, eal 
Mechanical Engineering: MASc Some oes 

Total: M 1ZOET,. 12712 


Graduate Diploma — 
Civil Engineering 
(Construction Mgmt.): Wee -PT 


Sector 7 — Life Sciences 
Biology: MSc 43FT, <6 al 


Sector 8 — Medical and Applied Life Sciences 


Health Behaviour: MSc OFT, 2eh 
Physiological Optics: MSc Pd ol 4PT 
Total: M rile 6PT 


PhD 


CORN, 


3PT 


6PT 


IPA 


24PT 


2P i 
SPT 
4PT 
4PT 
8PT 


21P% 


-PT 


Waterloo’s graduate enrolment accounts for 7.1% of system FTE master’s 
enrolment, 8.0% of system FTE doctoral enrolment and 7.4% of total system FTE 
graduate enrolment. The doctoral enrolment represents the following percentages of 
system FTE doctoral enrolment by sector: Sector 1 — 3.4%, Sector 3 — 6.9%, Sector 4 
— 5.5%, Sector 5 — 14.6%, Sector 6 — 24.0% and Sector 7 — 5.8%. Waterloo does not 
offer any doctoral programs in Sectors 2 and 8. From this information, Waterloocan be 
said to have limited involvement in Sectors 1, 3, 4 and 7 and major involvement in 


Sectors 5 and 6. 





(1) Estimate — half of Guelph-Waterloo joint graduate program enrolment 
(2) Combinatorics and Optimization 
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University of Western Ontario 


Sector 1 — Humanities 


Classics: 

Greek: 

Latin: 

English: 

Canadian Literature: 
German: 

History: 

Philosophy: 

French: 

Spanish: 


Total: 


M 


Sector 2 — Fine and Applied Arts 


Music: 


Sector 3 — Social Sciences 


Economics: 
Geography: 
Political Science: 
Psychology: 
Sociology: 


Total: 


MA/MMus 


M 


Sector 4 — Applied Social Sciences 


Business Administration: 
Education: 


Journalism: 
Library Science: 
Physical Education: 


Total: 


Sector 5 — Physical Sciences 


Astronomy: 
Chemistry: 
Computer Science: 
Geology: 
Geophysics: 
Mathematics: 
Applied Math: 
Physics: 


Total: 


Sok, 


25F 7, 
ABN AR 
TG rls 
Oo, 
eo Gd. 


ee bal 


493FT, 
IGFT, 
FT, 
SH , 
145FT, 
21 


714FT, 


-FT, 
15FT, 
11 FT, 
16FT, 
4FT, 
OFT, 
OFT, 
12FT, 


62FT, 


-PT 
-PT 
-PT 
14PT; 
-PT 
Ve 
20 bi 
nf in Bs 
Seu: 
-PT 


39PT: 


3OPT 


PhD 


32 Fil 


AGET; 
20h ie 
SER: 


Teele 


Sih Sah. 
TORAS 

4FT, 
S8FT, 


SPA eae 


16RI 


8FT, 
2FT, 


26F%, 


Fale 
LAA 


2reu. 
1 ail 
Slant 
10n 
4FT, 


Tub le 


13Ph 


SPT 
IPG 
1s al 


39PT 


ZUR) 
rieall 
SIE 

34PT 


64PT 


Zr TF 


co) ll 
1PT 


tePT. 


-PT 
2PT 


4PT 
1PT 
3PT 
2PT 
-PT 


WA ea fi 


oo 


Sector 6 — Applied Physical Sciences 


Engineering Science: MESc/ 
MEng 46FT, “S9PT; “PhD “22ris 0rm 


Sector 7 — Life Sciences 


Biochemistry: MSc 18FT, 4PT; PhD 20FT, “hm 
Biophysics: MSc en ett. eerie OFT, 2ra 
Plant Science: MSc 24FT, 2PT; .PhD id2ET, "ei 
Microb. & Immun.: MSc GET, TPT; PaDIAM4e haere 
Zoology: MSc 26FT, 4PT; PhD 19FT, 1PT 

Total: M 85FT, 13PT; . .D .70RTWergPm 


Sector 8 — Medical and Applied Life Sciences 


Anatomy: MSc OFT, orl; PND. TESri eee 
Paediatric Dentistry: MCID SP iy TPT 
Nursing: MScN 14F ie 4 2OR 
Pathology: MSc 28 oll «Pl PD -FT, -Pl 
Pharmacology: MSc OF, 2Pt; PRD 7FT, te 
Physiology: MSc ee Oe ee SET. era 
Medical Specializations 
— Family Medicine: MClSc Lie a) Ai 
— Speech Pathology: MSc/ 
MCISc ay 5M Be 4PT 

— Epidemiology: MSc srl; ART) OPN) o 0 poe 
— Medicine: MClISc it Fek -PT 
— Paediatrics: MClISc pte -PT 
— Surgery: MCISc -FT, -PT 
— Anaesthesiology: MClSc -FT, ae 
— Diagnostic Radiology: MCISc -FT, -PT 
— Obstetrics and Gynaecology: MClISc -FT, -PT 
— Ophthalmology: MCISc -FT, -PT 
— Otolaryngology: MClSc -FT, “PT 
— Psychiatry: MCliSc -FT, -PT 
— Radiation Oncology: MClISc -FT, -PT 

Total: M TTT, 255PR7: DD 's27hT, -14Re 


Western’s enrolment represents 12.3% of system FTE master’s enrolment, 8.5% of 
system FTE doctoral enrolment and 11.1% of total system FTE graduate enrolment. 
The doctoral enrolment represents the following percentages of system FTE doctoral 
enrolment by sector: Sector 1 — 7.5%, Sector 3 — 8.1%, Sector 4 — 4.7%, Sector 5 — 
10.1%, Sector 6 — 5.7%, Sector 7 — 17.0% and Sector 8 — 12.3%. Western does not offer 
any doctoral programs in Sector 2. Based on this information, Western can be said to 
have limited involvement in Sectors 4 and 6 anda major involvement in Sectors 1,3,5,7_ 
and 8. 
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Wilfrid Laurier University 


sector 1 — Humanities 


Jistory: 
4eligion and Culture: 
40mance Languages: 


Total: 


sector 3 — Social Sciences 


xe0graphy: 
-olitical Science: 
>sychology: 


oral: 


M 


sector 4 — Applied Social Sciences 


3usiness Administration: 
,0cial Work: 


Total: 


MBA 
MSW 


M 


onl, 
ll 
Ee ir, 


a) alee 


Tow |, 
Or ls 
Toi 


S4FT, 


Ane 
144FT, 


144FT, 


SPT 
23PT 
2PT 


SPT 


14PT 
2PT 
7PT 


23PT 


30PT 
a SAE 


41PT 


This master’s enrolment accounts for 1.9% of system FTE master’s enrolment, and, 
n each sector, for the following percentages: Sector 1 — 2.1%, Sector 3 — 2.3% and 


sector 4 — 3.0%. 


University of Windsor 


sector 1 — Humanities 


=nglish: 

sreative Writing: 
tistory: 

-hilosophy: 

teligious Studies: 
40mance Languages: 
-rench: 

Spanish: 


Total: 


7PT 
-PT 
10PT 
3PT 
10PT 
1PT 
4PT 
-PT 


She dal b 


oF 


Sector 3 — Social Sciences 


Economics: MA 
Geography: MA 
Political Science: MA 
Psychology: MA 
Sociology: MA 
Total: M 


Sector 4 — Applied Social Sciences 


Business Administration: MBA 
Education: MEd 
Communication Studies: MA 
Human Kinetics: MHK 
Social Work: MSW 
Total: M 


Sector 5 — Physical Sciences 


Chemistry: MSc 
Geology: MSc 
Mathematics: MSc 
Physics: MSc 
Total: M 


Sector 6 — Applied Physical Sciences 


Chemical Engineering: MASc 
Civil Engineering: MASc 
Electrical Engineering: MASc 
Industrial Engineering: MASc 
Mechanical Engineering: MASc 
Engineering Materials: MASc 
Geological Engineering: MASc 
Total: M 


Sector 7 — Life Sciences 


Biology: MSc 


18FT, 


346PT 


Ze: 
-PT 


2oR 1; 


4PT; 


PhD 


41FT, 


41FT, 


10FT, 


12E, 
Sele 


SOFT, 


val 
Sly. 
aay 
Pl eid 
2e Ps 
Se, 


ean 


12FR, 


19P® 


19Pq 


7Pa 


1P# 


The above enrolment accounts for 4.0% of the FTE master’s enrolment, 2.2% of the 
FTE doctoral enrolment and 3.4% of the total FTE graduate enrolment in the system. 
The doctoral enrolment accounts for the following percentages of system FTE doctoral 
enrolment in each sector: Sector 3 — 3.4%, Sector 5 — 4.0%, Sector 6 — 5.3% and 
Sector 7 — 2.9%. Windsor does not offer any doctoral programs in Sectors 1,2,4and8. 
It can be said to have limited involvement in Sectors 3,0; 6-anG¢. 
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York University 


sector 1 -—— Humanities 
=nglish: 

distory: 

>hilosophy: 


Total: 


Sector 2 — Fine and Applied Arts 


| heatre: 
dance: 
=ilm: 

Jisual Arts: 


Total: 


Sector 3 — Social Sciences 


Social Anthropology: 
Economics: 

Geography: 

Political Science: 
Psychology: 

Sociology: 

Social & Political Thought: 


Total: 


M 


M 


Sector 4 — Applied Social Sciences 


Administrative Studies: 
Public Administration: 
Law: 

Physical Education: 
Environmental Studies: 


Total: 


Graduate Diploma — Law: 


Sector 5 — Physical Sciences 


Chemistry: 
Mathematics: 
Physics: 

Exp. Space Science: 


Total: 


MBA 
MPA 
LLM 
MA/MSc 
MES 


M 


173FT, 


SIZRTs 
4FT, 
el, 
rsh; 
HOORAY 


SO4FT, 


AFT, 


SFT: 
Zia 
Sie 
4FT, 


14FT, 


59PT; 
22PT; 
4PT: 


85P I; 


-PT 
-PT 
-PT 
-PT 


-PT 


SPT 
28PT 
Tera 
14PT- 
10P 1; 
VORA 

eke 


78PT; 


751PT 
13PT 
82PT: 
1PT 
60PT 


907PT; 


-PT 


aie le 
16P 1 
2PT; 
APT 


33PT; 


PhD 


DJur 


PhD 


PhD 
PhD 


D 


49FT, 31PT 
T2R tae Ty 
ZO PF lpuiey SPA, 


81FT, 48PT 


4FT, 
DOr 
82FT, 
OSFT, 
BOF |, 


2EL 
10PT 
Z20b 
20PT 
14PT 


232 beter 


Dit eA 


5FT, PT 


{eee Maca 


ti 
ISER, 


2PT 
6PT 


dt mao] oa 


he, 


Sector 7 — Life Sciences 
Biology: MSc 36FT, 6PT; PhD 16FT, Fa 


interdisciplinary 
Interdisciplinary Studies: MA Cor L, ved cal & 


York graduate enrolment accounts for 9.9% of system FTE master’s enrolment, 
7.8% of system FTE doctoral enrolment and 9.3% of total system FTE graduate 
enrolment. The doctoral enrolment represents the following percentages of system 
FTE doctoral enrolment by sector: Sector 1 — 8.0%, Sector 3 — 18.5%, Sector 4 — 0.8%, 
Sector 5 — 4.3% and Sector 7 — 3.8%. York does not offer any doctoral programs in 
Sectors 2, 6 and 8. Based on the above information York has limited involvement in 
Sectors 4, 5 and 7 and a major involvement in Sectors 1 and 3. 
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Appendix D 





Ontano 
Ontario 416/965-5233 7th Floor 
: 700 Bay Street 
Council on Toronto, Ontario 
University MSH 278 
Affairs 


October 30, 1979 


Dr. E.J. Monahan, 

Executive Director, 

Council of Ontario Universities, 
130 St. George Street, 

Suite 8039, 

Toronto, Ontario. 

M5S 2T4 


Dear Dr. Monahan, 


The following statement is sent to you from the Graduate Committee of Council. 
The Graduate Committee welcomes this opportunity to clarify the requests that | 
conveyed to you on October 18, 1979 concerning the submission of information on new 
graduate programs for which funding is being sought. The Committee believes that this 
statement faithfully reflects the views that were advanced by Council in reaction to the 
programs that were submitted to it in September. Nevertheless, Council will take the 
opportunity to reaffirm these views within the next few weeks, should it deem this to be 
necessary. 

With respect to the format of the funding request foreach graduate program, COU 
should present a short brief of approximately three to five pages in length describing 
the program and clearly indicating that the program has satisfied each of the four 
funding criteria. 

Council’s first criterion concerns evidence of need. In Advisory Memorandum 77- 
Vil, Council did state that it was reluctant to define need strictly but also indicated that it 
would expect to see evidence of both student demand and external demand. Council 
suggested that one example of student demand would be ‘numbers of students 
admitted and applying to a program’. With respect to external demand, what is desired 
is information concerning the sectors and specific areas in which graduates of the 
program will be employed. In other jurisdictions, where do graduates of similar 
programs find employment? Within Ontario, have there been any advertisements for, 
or has any organization expressed a desire to employ, individuals with the 
qualifications that this program will provide? You will note that this information will 
help to demonstrate the ‘availability of employment opportunities’ that Council 
mentioned in the memorandum. 

The second criterion is concerned with the uniqueness of the program. Council is 
therefore requesting that the description of the program include a statement in 
layman's language about the program's unique features and how it differs from any 
other program (graduate or otherwise) in the province that may be considered to be 
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similar. Naturally, for Master’s programs which are considered to be of regional 
importance, the uniqueness criterion will be interpreted accordingly. 

The third criterion concerns the appraisal of the graduate program. As stated in the 
memorandum, Council wishes to know not ony that ‘the proposed program has passed 
a rigorous appraisal’ but that ‘at the time of appraisal (it) was not found to require 
improvements’. 

The fourth criterion states that Council requires ‘Certification from the institution 
that admissions to the program commenced prior to its being proposed for funding 
consideration’. This criterion ‘...is designed to demonstrate institutional commitment 
to, and student interest in,’ the program in question. The Graduate Committee will 
undertake to clarify Council’s view of this criterion in the coming weeks. Your concern 
over substituting ‘enrolment’ for ‘admissions’ will be considered. Council will consider 
as well whether some minimum enrolment or number of admissions should be required 
to satisfy this criterion. 

Council can only reiterate that the funding criteria for the first quinquennium, as 
set forth in Advisory Memorandum 77-VII, are now the criteria that must be addressed 
before any new graduate program will be given funding consideration. Old criteria are 
no longer sufficient for funding consideration. However, Council must stress that 
satisfaction of the four criteria will not necessarily guarantee a funding recommendation. 
In Advisory Memorandum /77-VII, Council stated that ‘funding approval for new 
graduate progams would no longer be an automatic matter and that Council’s own task 
in the funding approval process would include the “balancing of fiscal realities and new 
initiatives” ’. Council is expressing the hope that you will understand that, in this period 
of fiscal constraint, it must seriously consider each new graduate program in light of 
the above statment. COU'’s assistance will be invaluable in carrying out this important 
task. In particular, Council needs assurance from COU that, from the viewpoint of ‘a 
system on the brink’, the program should be offered and funded despite financial 
constraint. In this connection, and consistent. with the goal of system rationalization, 
Council would like to be assured by COU that the particular institution could best offer 
the program and that the program is consistent with the aims, objectives and existing 
strengths of the institution. Such assurances are of great importance if Council’s 
Criteria are to be applied with a sense of perspective whereby, for example, a 
particularly desirable program might be funded even if a precise impression of external 
demand cannot be confirmed. 

On behalf of the Graduate Committee, | hope that this letter serves to clarify the 
requests | conveyed to you at our meeting of October 18, 1979. It is the belief of the 
Graduate Committee that Council will approve of offering COU the opportunity to 
resubmit the ten graduate programs in the format suggested above by January 10, 
1980. Nevertheless, | will be in contact with you in the near future to confirm the views of 
Council as expressed by the Graduate Committee in this letter. 


Yours sincerely, 


W.C. Winegard 
Chairman 
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Appendix E 


~ ario 
Ontario 416/965-5233 7th Floor 
: 700 Bay Street 
Council on Toronto, Ontario 
University pHoerel 
Affairs 
February 15, 1980 
Dr. R.L. Watts, 
Chairman, 


Council of Ontario Universities, 
130 St. George Street, 

Suite 8039, 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Dear Dr. Watts, 


During the recent discussions with COU, it became clear that you would 
appreciate some comments on program proposals when they first appear in the five- 
year plans. Pursuant to this, |am happy to send you the initial concerns of the Graduate 
Committee which were discussed at a recent meeting of Council. The Graduate 
Committee believes that these are some of the questions that both COU and Council 
will have to address in the future. 

Since the Graduate Committee did not know the exact content of the proposals 
when it reviewed the plans, its questions could be framed only within the context of the 
need criterion. 


Division A 

Canadian Literature: 
Will the need for this doctoral program be reviewed in the light of how many 
doctoral programs in English and French offer Canadian Literature as an area of 
specialization? 

Classics: 
Given that there are already six institutions offering master’s programs in the 
Classics area, can a seventh be justified in terms of need? 

Fine Arts — Film: 
An MFA Film was approved for funding last year. Is another master’s program in 
Film needed in the first quinquennium? 

Fine Arts — Music: 


Is there a need for additional master’s and doctoral programs in this area (there 
are currently three master’s and one doctoral)? 
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Fine Arts — Theatre: 


Is another master’s program in Theatre or Drama needed? If it is needed, should it 
not be offered at an institution with existing strength at the graduate level in the 
area of Fine Arts? 


Fine Arts — Visual Arts: 


There is at present one master’s offering in Visual Arts in the province and five 
proposals in the five-year plans. Are any of the additional programs needed, and if 
so, how many? If an additional offering is required, should it not be offered at an 
institution with a history of strength in the entire area of Fine Arts? 


French: 
ls there a need for a ninth master’s program? 
Linguistics: 


Based on the enrolment in the existing doctoral program, is there a need for 
another program? 


Spanish: 
ls there a need for a sixth master’s program in Spanish? 


Theology: 
Should COU not review the atea of graduate offerings in Theology, including 
programs offered at the universities and the Theological Colleges, before 
additional programs are contemplated? 

Division B 

Business and Administration: 


ls there a need for three more master’s programs in a general area that appears to 
have some thirteen programs already? With respect to doctoral programs, Council 
voiced its concerns in Advisory Memorandum 78-IlI. 


Communication Studies: 


There already is one master’s program in the province. Should not the progress of 
this one be observed before another is contemplated? 


Education: 


Seven MEd programs exist at the present time. Does Ontario need any more? Also, 
is there a need for another DEd program? If there is, perhaps COU should 
recommend where it should be, based on existing strengths in this discipline. 


Geography: 


Given that there are already twelve master’s programs, is there a need for another 
one? 


Law: 


There are now four LLM programs in the province, none of which has a very high 
enrolment. Is another needed? 
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hysical Education & Recreation/Leisure Studies: 


Seven master’s programs were approved for funding last year. Could a need for 

additional programs in these disciplines be substantiated? Also, there are now two 

doctoral programs in the province. Is another needed in this quinquennium? 
ocial Work: 

There are already five master’s programs in the province. Is there a need for 

another? With respect to the proposed DSW, Council discussed this with the 

institution concerned at some length during the 1979 Spring hearings. 
sociology: 

Is there a need for a twelfth master’s program? 


Jivision C 
>omputer Science: 
There are six master’s offerings in the general area of Computer Science and 
Information Science at the present time. With two exceptions enrolment in each 
program is relatively small. Does Ontario need any more master’s programs? 
-ngineering: 
Considering the large number of master’s programs that already exist, is there a 
need for any more? With respect to the doctoral proposal, there are already six 
doctoral programs in Mechanical Engineering. Is there a need for another? 
xe0logy: 
There are already several doctoral programs in the general area of Geology. If 
there is a need for more geologists, should not this need be met through existing 
programs? 
fathematics: 


With thirteen doctoral programs now being offered, is there really a need for 
another one? 


Jivision D 


Looking at the Division D proposals in general, major concerns would no doubt be 
hat the programs be of viable size and that they be offered by institutions with existing 
strengths in the areas in question. Division D already has a large number of very small 
yrograms. 

Jealth Behaviour. 


Is it advisable to proceed with a doctoral program without the benefit of several 
years’ experience with the master’s program in this new area? 
nterdivisional 


Math and Philosophy: 


Is there a need for this type of combined offering that cannot be met through 
existing approved programs? 
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The Graduate Committee hopes that these preliminary comments will be useful te 
ACAP, OCGS and COU and also to the individual institutions. Naturally each of the 
proposals will have to be studied from the viewpoint of the funding criteria, the financia 


restraint facing the university system, developments in the graduate sector, and alsc 
the consistency of the program with the existing strengths of institution. 


VOUS Sincerely: 


W.C. Winegard 
Chairman 


c.c. The Honourable Bette Stephenson, M.D. 
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Council’s Advisory Memoranda 





30-1 The Ontario Graduate Scholarship 
Program, 1981-82 


nthis memorandum Council advises on the value of the Ontario Graduate Scholarship 
stipend and the number of awards. 


Scholarship Eligibility 

In the past, Council has consistently recommended that the Ontario Graduate 
Scholarship be open equally to citizens of Canada and to those persons who hold 
anded immigrant status as of the official annual closing date for scholarship 
applications (see Council recommendations 78-4, 77-1, 76-2 and 75-3). For the 
orogram years 1979-80 and 1980-81, Government changed the eligibility rules to allow 
candidates who had held landed immigrant status for at least one year prior to the 
application date to compete with Canadian citizens for the open awards. The Minister 
suggested, in a letter dated July 25, 1978 which announced the changes in the 
regulations, that “this is a very fair approach and one which should become a 
permanent feature of the program”. 

The OGS residency requirement is now consistent with the requirements for 
awards offered by the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council (SSHRC) and 
with the requirements of both the federal and provincial student assistance programs. 
The rules remain, however, more restrictive than those which apply to the awards 
offered by the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council (NSERC) and the 
Medical Research Council (MRC). Both the NSERC and the MRC require landed 
immigrant status by the closing date for applications. Council retains the view that this 
eligibility requirement best serves the principle of equality of opportunity. 


Scholarship Stipend 
Council’s first memorandum concerning the Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program 


(Advisory Memorandum 75-IIl) contained the following statement: 


It appears to Council that the very purpose of the Ontario Graduate 
Scholarship Program speaks in favour of according priority to improved 
stipends over an increased number of scholarships. A prestige award 
designed ‘to encourage excellence in graduate studies’ should carry a 
stipend sufficient to attract and nurture excellence in the face of 
increasingly financially attractive alternatives to graduate study and of 
economic pressures that detract from scholarly endeavour. 


This commitment to the OGS asa prestige award, and the assignment of priority to the 
value of the award, has been re-affirmed by Council each year. In Advisory Memorandum 
76-1! Council noted that “What is clearly a prestige award should carry a stipend sufficient 
to attract and nurture excellence in the face of alternatives to graduate study”. Advisory 
Memorandum 77-I mentioned “Council's considered opinion that the OGS should carry a 
stipend sufficient to attract and nurture excellence in graduate studies”. In Advisory 
Memorandum 78-I| Council suggested that an increased stipend was necessary “if the 
quality of the award program is to be maintained”. Finally, Advisory Memorandum 79-| 
assigned priority to the value of the stipend “if the OGS award is to contribute significantly 
to the support of students of high quality”. 
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Historically, Council’s position has not received unanimous support from the 
various constituent groups within the university system. Unanimity still does not exist, 
as evidenced by the positions adopted by the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies and 
the Ontario Graduate Association, but Council has been encouraged by a growing 
acceptance of the position which it has consistently espoused. In particular, Council is 
encouraged by the draft report of the Chairman of the 1980-81 OGS Selection Board 
which states that “The present Board feels very strongly that the primary objective of 
the OGS program should be to encourage academic excellence’. Academic excellence 
is enhanced by the presence in our universities of the very best graduate students, 
many of whom, when they graduate, will play an important role in the strengthening of | 
Ontario’s research and development base. 

The continuing decline in the relative value of the OGS stipend is thus of concern 
to Council. Table | presents an historical comparison of the OGS stipend with the 
stipends of the federal prestige award programs. The figures show that the OGS is now 
approaching 50% of the value of an NSERC award and 60% of the value of an SSHRC 
award (compared to relative values of 75% and 85% respectively in 1974-75). This 
situation was exacerbated for 1980-81 when the OGS stipend was increased to $4,890 
(1.9%), compared to a 21.4% increase in the value of an NSERC award and a 16.4% | 
increase in the value of an SSHRC award. 





Table | 





Comparative Scholarship Stipends 





NSERC Stipends SSHRC Stipends 


OGS (PGS 1 & 2) (1st & 2nd PhD) 

1974-75 $3,400* $4,050 to Oct. 1 $4,000 
$4,500 from Oct. 1 

1975-76 $3,400* $5,000 $5,000 
1976-77 $3,750 $5,520 $5,500 
1977-78 $4 350 $6,000 $6,000 
1978-79 $4,500 $6,360 $6,360 
1979-80 $4,800 $7,000 $6,750 
1980-81 $4,890 $8,500 $7,860 
% increase 
1980-81 43.8 109.9 96.5 
over 
1974-75 


* Adjusted to take account of the integration of fees into the stipend in 1976-77. 
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In absolute terms, the value of the OGS stipend has, most notably since 1977-78, 
failed to keep pace with the rate of inflation as measured by the Consumer Price Index. 
Table Il presents an historical comparison of the OGS, NSERC and SSHRC stipend 
values in constant dollar terms. For the OGS stipend there has been a decline in value 
such that the current level is 14.4% below that of 1974-75. By contrast, the NSERC 
stipend is 25.0% higher than in 1974-75 and the SSHRC stipend 17.0% higher. 





Table II 





Comparative Scholarship Stipends 
(In Constant Dollars 1974-75 = 100.0) 





NSERC Stipends SSHRC Stipends 





OGS (PGS 1 & 2) (1st & 2nd PhD) 

1974-75 $3,400 $4,050 to Oct. 1 $4,000 
$4,500 from Oct. 1 

1975-76 $3,094 $4,550 $4,550 
1976-77 $3,191 $4,698 $4,681 
1977-78 $3,409 $4,702 $4,702 
1978-79 $3,200 $4,569 $4,569 
1979-80 $3,145 $4,587 $4,423 
1980-81 $2,912 $5,063 $4,681 
% change 
1980-81 -14.4% +29,0 +1¢.0 
over 
1974-75 





If the OGS program is to function effectively as a scholarship program (which has 
always been, and continues to be, Council’s position), it is clear that the value of the 
stipend must be significantly increased. Were the stipend to remain depressed, the 
program would lose its original purpose and instead become a student assistance 
program. Under these circumstances, a system whereby the awards were allocated 
directly by the institutions themselves (similar to the former Ontario Graduate 
Fellowship Program) would probably be a more effective arrangement. Alternatively, 
Government might distribute the funds as block grants to the institutions for graduate 
student assistance in the form of “grants-in-aid”. 

At the present level of stipend, Council wonders if the current significant 
expenditures of time and effort on the part of the large number of individuals associated 
with the OGS selection process is worth the effort. Clearly, a higher stipend is 
imperative if the OGS is to be an effective scholarship program. 
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With respect to the stipend value which it wishes to recommend for 1981-82, | 
Council has noted the following considerations. First, to restore the 1974-75 © 
relationship between the OGS stipend and the federal awards would require an 
increase of approximately 32% in the value of the OGS stipend (to $6,450) - ignoring the 
likely possibility that the stipend levels of the federal awards will increase again in 1981- 
82. Second, the report of the Chairman of the 1980-81 OGS Selection Board 
specifically recommends a value of “at least $2,000 per term, even if this means a 
reduction in the number of awards”. | 

Consequently, bearing in mind the enunciated purpose of the Ontario Graduate 
Scholarship Program and emphasizing the priority which Council feels must be 
assigned to the value of the stipend if the OGS award is to contribute significantly tothe | 
support of high quality graduate students, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 80-1 
ONTARIO GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP STIPENDS, 1981-82 


THAT, as a matter of first priority, Ontario Graduate Scholarships carry a 
minimum stipend of $6,000 or $2,000 per term in 1981-82. 


Numbers of Awards | 
Table Ill presents an historical description of the number of Ontario Graduate — 
Scholarship awards by category within the program. 





Table III 





Number of OGS Awards (by Category) 








Open Institutional Visa/Ll Total 
1974-75 850 qi 8) (Quota)* 1,000 
1975-76 850 150 (Quota)* 1,000 
1976-77 850 150 (Quota)* 1,000 
1977-78 850 45 50 945 
1978-79 1,150 45 50 1,200 
1979-80 1,095 45 60 1,200 
1980-81 1,095 45 60 1,200 


* Up to 10% of the awards could be allocated to landed immigrants or holders of student visas. 
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Since 1977-78, 45 institutional awards (9 per university) have been reserved for 
those universities having no doctoral programs. Council supports the continuation of 
the institutional awards for 1981-82, and accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 80-2 
INSTITUTIONAL AWARDS TO UNIVERSITIES WITHOUT DOCTORAL 
PROGRAMS 


THAT, up to 45 scholarships (9 per university) be institutional awards in 1981-82 
for the universities having no doctoral programs. 


Also since 1977-78, a certain number of awards has been reserved for “recent” 
landed immigrants and persons on student visas. Council supports the continuation of 
this category of scholarships for 1981-82 and accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 80-3 
ONTARIO GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS TO RECENT LANDED IMMIGRANTS 
AND PERSONS ON STUDENT VISAS 


THAT, up to 60 scholarships be reserved for persons who, at the time of 
application, are either student visa holders or have held landed immigrant status 
for one year. 


Council realizes that at a stipend level of $6,000, OGS funding would have to 
increase by 22.7% in order to maintain the total number of awards at 1,200. Council has 
no desire to see the number of awards decline, but firmly believes that priority should 
be assigned to the recommended value of the OGS stipend and, therefore, that the 
number of awards should be determined in relation to the increase in total funding 
available for the OGS program. Given a stipend value of $6,000, Table IV shows the 
number of awards, by category, which would be available in a range of funding 
increases from 5% to 24%. For 1981-82, Council requests that the increase in funding 
for the Ontario Graduate Scholarship Program be within the percentage range shown 
in Table IV, and accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 80-4 
NUMBER OF ONTARIO GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS IN 1981-82 


THAT, consistent with the priority attached by Council to a 1981-82 stipend of 
$6,000, the numbers of Ontario Graduate Scholarships available for: 


(a) Open competition, 
(b) institutional awards at universities having no doctoral programs, and, 
(c) visa students and recent landed immigrants 


be determined in the manner illustrated in Table IV of this memorandum. 


W.C. Winegard 
Chairman 
June 6, 1980 
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80-I| Government Support for the 
University System in 1981-82 


Council submits its advice on funding for the Ontario university system for 1981-82 
bearing in mind the financial plight of the universities as documented in System on the 
Brink. Since that paper was written in the Summer of 1979, Council's apprehensions 
about the health of the system have not abated. 


Government Support in Perspective 

Although the increase in operating grants made available to the universities in 1980-81 
is an improvement over the previous two years, Council must point out that even with 
this improvement the funds available to the Ontario university system fall short of 
meeting its basic financial needs. 

Council's continued apprehensions about the health of the university system are 
borne out by its retrospective analysis of the funding for 1980-81. In Advisory 
Memorandum 79-VI, based on the inflation and enrolment change factors used in 
calculating the original funding recommendation, Council estimated that Government 
support would fall about $15 million short of meeting Council's basic funding 
objectives for 1980-81. Using updated factors, which take into account higher inflation 
and more recent enrolment information,’ it appears that university revenue for 1980-81 
may be as much as $30.1 million short of the funds required.? Furthermore, Council 
estimates that the accumulated shortfall in Government funding to the Ontario 
university system since its advice was last accepted (for 1977-78) will have grown to 
between $61.9 million and $75.1 million by the end of 1980-81. 

In this connection, it is worth noting what has happened to the level of Provincial 
financial support vis-a-vis other provinces in Canada. During the five-year period for 
which comparable data are available (1974-75 to 1978-79), Ontario dropped from fifth 
to seventh place among all the provinces in provincial operating grants per full-time 
equivalent (FTE) student. In order for Ontario universities to have been funded at the 
same level of operating grants per FTE student as the weighted average of the other 
nine provinces in Canada in 1978-79, the Government of Ontario would have had to 
increase its operating grants by over $83 million. Council has never formulated its 
‘advice on the basis of interprovincial comparisons, but it feels bound to point out that 
funding that is so significantly below the average of the other nine provinces gives 
concern for the relative quality of the Ontario university system as compared to those in 
‘the other provinces. 

With respect to Ontario, Council would like to reiterate the concerns it expressed in 
System on the Brink about the relative priority placed on university funding by 
Government in relationship to elementary and secondary school support. Further 
analysis also suggests that relative funding per student for the university sector has not 
kept pace with that for the Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology. If, for example, 
over the period 1973-74 to 1977-78 for which confirmed data are available, university 
operating grants per FTE student had increased at the same rate as operating grants 
per FTE student in the Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology, the universities would 
have received an additional $62.5 million in 1977-78 alone. Similarly, if university 
operating grants per FTE student had increased at the same rate as provincial grants 
per elementary and secondary school pupil, the university system would have received 
an additional $101.2 million. 

The consequences of underfunding are readily identifiable in three essential areas 
of university expenditures: salaries for faculty and staff, equipment and library 

purchases, and capital expenditures. The recently published study by the Conference 
‘Board in Canada, Compensation in Canada: A Study of the Private and Public Sectors, 
i indicates that wages and salaries for non-academic positions in universities were at the 
‘low end of the public and private sectors included in the study. Less definitive figures 
from the Council of Ontario Universities (COU) indicate that faculty compensation has 
not kept pace with salaries in other sectors in the province. Despite some reductions in 





1. See Appendix A. 
2. In accordance with the Minister's acceptance of OCUA 79-12, revenue received from additional optional fees is not taken into 
consideration in this memorandum. 
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faculty and staff, and generally conservative wage and salary increases, global 
underfunding has also resulted in an unsatisfactory level of non-salary expenditures. In 
particular, expenditures on equipment and library acquisitions have declined in real 
terms in recent years. Finally, the low level of capital assistance available for major 
repairs, renovations and replacements does not provide sufficient funds to maintain 
the existing plant of the universities. This will pose serious problems in future years as 
the costs of poorly maintained plants escalate. ; 


Basic Funding Objectives for 1981-82 

For 1981-82, Council retains the funding objectives it has subscribed to for the last two 
years. These objectives are: (1) to offset inflationary trends, (2) to maintain levels of 
service Commensurate with changes in enrolment, and (3) to adjust for predicted 
enrolment change. | 


The Cost of Council’s Basic Funding Objectives for 1981-82 | 
The method for costing Council’s basic funding objectives follows closely the 
approach used in the last four years. The methodology and factors used to calculate | 
the funds required are outlined below. Table | documents the results of the 
calculations. 


Column 1: The 1980-81 Base - The base employed in Council’s funding model is an. 
estimate of university system expenditures in 1980-81. For the purposes of calculating 
the base, expenditures are assumed to equal the revenues that will accrue to the system 
in 1980-81. The base does not include the 1980-81 funding shortfall identified above. A 
detailed description of the derivation of this base is given in Appendix B. 

The base expenditures include those of the fifteen provincially-assisted | 
universities, the affiliated colleges, Ryerson Polytechnical Institute, the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education, the Ontario College of Artand Dominican College. It 
is estimated that these base expenditures for the university system for 1980-81 will be 
$1,064.1 million. These expenditures have then been distributed between salaries and 
fringe benefits, and non-salary items according to their corresponding share in the 
universities’ budgets. 


Column 2: Inflationary Trend Costs - For 1981-82, Council continues to rely upon the 
forecasted increases in the Consumer Price Index made by competent authorities and 
has selected the low end of these forecasts. Thus Council’s funding calculation 
incorporates an inflation factor of 9.5% for salaries and fringe benefits. 

In the last few years inflation in the prices of universities’ non-salary items has 
exceeded the increase in the Consumer Price Index. From 1972-73 to 1978-79, the 
annual percentage change in the Ontario University Non-Salary Price Index has 
averaged 23.3% higher than the annual percentage change in the Consumer Price 
Index. For non-salary items, Council’s inflation factor is 11.7%. This factor is derived by 
increasing the 9.5% salary inflation factor by 23.3%. 


Column 3: Service Level Costs - In its advice each year, Council has made a provision 
for maintaining levels of service. The major component of the cost of maintaining these 
levels is a consequence of the uneven age distribution of the faculty complement. This 
age distribution generates a net cost in providing for progression through the ranks 
that Council continues to estimate at 2% of total universities’ salary costs. Column 3 
applies this 2% factor. 

Following last year’s approach, the special allowance for furniture and equipment 


replacement is not included in the funding model and is instead covered by a separate 
funding recommendation. 
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Column 4: Efficiency/Rationalization Factor - Over the past several years, Council has 
repeatedly stated its view that the university system should be expected to search 
continuously for ways of reducing expenditures through increased efficiency and 
rationalization. Thus, Council has included in its advice each year a component to 
reflect this expectation. The factor has varied from -1.5% to the -0.7% that was used in 
last year’s advice. Council has concluded that the principle behind the factor should 
continue to be recognized but, bearing in mind the evident difficulties documented in 
System on the Brink, that the value should be reduced to -0.5% for 1981-82. 


Column 5: Predicted Enrolment Change - Data for 1979-80 indicate that enrolment 
increased by 0.4% in that year. This increase is attributable primarily to the substantial 
increase that occurred in first-year enrolment. Early in 1980, COU’s Committee on 
Enrolment Statistics and Projections forecast a 0.9% increase in total enrolment in 
1980-81. Data currently available show that the number of applications and of 
applicants for first-year entry in the Fall of 1980 are significantly above last year’s level, 
suggesting the COU figure above may be an underestimate. These indicators of 
potential enrolment increases in second and third year in 1981-82, along with recent 
projections of 1981 Secondary School Honours Diploma graduates, suggest that 
enrolment in 1981-82 will likely increase by about 1% over 1980-81. Council has used 
this factor in Column 5 of its funding model. 


Column 6: Stabilization Factor - In its funding advice for 1976-77, 1977-78 and 1978-79, 
Council applied a 50% discount factor to the predicted enrolment growth for those 
years. In its advice for 1979-80 and 1980-81, Council also applied a 50% discount factor 
to the predicted enrolment decline. This honoured the Minister’s acceptance of the 
principle that both enrolment growth and enrolment decline should be discounted. ' 
Council continues to support the principle of stabilization in funding with respect to 
enrolment change. In this year’s advice, Council again applies the 50% discount factor 
to the predicted enrolment increase of 1%. In Column 6, 50% of the amount added in 
Column 5 has been subtracted. 


Column 7: Cost of Basic Funding Objectives - The total cost of the basic funding 
objectives is derived in Column 7 by adding the figures in the first six columns of Table 
|. The resulting total of $1,188.6 million is Council’s estimate of the total cost of its basic 
funding objectives for 1981-82. This figure represents a 11.7% increase over the 1980- 
81 base. It should be reiterated that this estimate includes nothing to redress the 
financial strain already placed on the universities by the underfunding of the last three 
years. 


The Cost to Government of Meeting Council’s Basic Funding Objectives 

An estimate of the cost of Government of meeting Council’s basic funding objectives is 
shown in Table Il. The estimate assumes that Other Revenue will remain at the 
predicted 1980-81 level of $67.1 million and that Other Fee Revenue will be $10.7 
million, which is the 1980-81 level of other fee revenue adjusted for the predicted 1% 
increase in enrolment. Formula fee revenue, if adjusted only for the predicted 1% 
increase in enrolment for 1981-82, would be $154.8 million. Subtracting these items 
from the Cost of Basic Funding Objectives of $1,188.6 million results in a required 
funding level of $956.0 million. Assuming that formula fee rates will increase by the 
Same perceniage as operating grants yields an additional $19.3 million in formula fee 
revenue (bringing total Formula Fee Revenue to $174.1 million) and a Cost to 
Government of $936.7 million. This implies an increase of 12.4% for both formula fee 
rates and Government formula and non-formula grants. 











1 See Minister's letter, March 23, 1977 
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Table Il 


Cost to Government of Meeting Council’s Basic Funding Objectives for 1981-82: 
Provincially-Assisted Universities, 
Affiliated Colleges, Ryerson, OISE, OCA 
and Dominican College ($ millions) 


Cost of Basic Funding Objectives 1,188.6 
Other Revenue 67.1 
Other Fee Revenue 10.7 
Formula Fee Revenue (assuming a 12.4% 

formula fee rate increase) 174.1 
Cost to Government of Basic Funding Objectives 936.7 


(Percentage increase in grants and 
formula fee rates) ( 12.4%) 


Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister and Lieutenant Governor in 
Council: 


OCUA 80-5 

FUNDING LEVEL FOR 1981-82 TO MEET THE COST OF COUNCIL’S 
BASIC OBJECTIVES IN FUNDING THE OPERATION OF PROVINCIALLY- 
ASSISTED UNIVERSITIES, RYERSON, THE ONTARIO INSTITUTE FOR 
STUDIES IN EDUCATION, THE ONTARIO COLLEGE OF ART AND 
DOMINICAN COLLEGE 


THAT the $833.1 million made available in 1980-81 through Government 
operating grants to the provincially-assisted universities and affiliates, 
Ryerson, the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, the Ontario College 
of Art and Dominican College be increased, through equal grant and 
formula fee rate increases compensated by student assistance, to providea 
1981-82 funding level of $956.0 million. 


Special Institutional and Policy Matters 

Special institutional and policy matters are not included in Council’s basic funding 
calculation. Council’s advice for 1980-81 covered the annual grant-in-aid to the Bar 
Admission Course of the Law Society of Upper Canada and the outstanding amount 
required to align bilingualism grants with the incremental costs, as documented by 
Council, of existing programs and activities. The recommendation for the remaining 
portion of the incremental costs of existing bilingualism programs was not accepted by 
Government. 
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Council continues to assert the need to fund the documented incremental costs of 
existing bilingualism activities. As a result, Council’s recommendation for additional 
funding needs related to special institutional and policy matters again includes an 
amount for the grant-in-aid to the Bar Admission Course and an amount to cover the 
outstanding portion of the incremental costs of existing bilingualism activities. 
Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister and the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council: 


OCUA 80-6 
FUNDING FOR 1981-82 FOR EXISTING BILINGUALISM PROGRAMS 
AND THE BAR ADMISSION COURSE 


THAT $1.1 million be provided in 1981-82 for the remaining portion of the 
documented incremental costs of existing bilingualism programs, and fora 
grant-in-aid for the Bar Admission Course. 


Equipment and Library Needs 

Council reiterates the concerns expressed in last year’s funding memorandum and in 
System on the Brink about the effect that underfunding is having on non-salary 
expenditures, notably scientific equipment and library acquisitions. The combination 
of the financial pressures facing the university system and the depreciated value of the 
Canadian dollar has had a particularly severe impact on these areas. Asa result, there 
has been an alarming deterioration of equipment and a marked decrease in library 
purchases. 

Last year Council recommended that $8 million in additional funds be provided for 
equipment and library acquisitions. This recommendation was not accepted. Council’s 
continued concern about the need to restore equipment and library collections has led 
it to recommend again additional funds. 

Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister and Lieutenant Governor in 
Council: 


OCUA 80-7 
EQUIPMENT AND LIBRARY FUNDING FOR 1981-82 


THAT $8.0 million be provided in 1981-82 in addition to the amounts 
recommended in 80-5 and 80-6 in recognition of the need for special 
equipment and library acquisitions. 


Capital Assistance 

In recent years, capital assistance for major repairs, renovations and replacement 
projects has been extremely limited. For 1980-81, Council recommended that $19.1 
million be provided for new major repairs, renovations and replacement projects, but 
only $4.5 million were made available for these purposes. It must be stressed that this 
degree of underfunding will cause problems in the future when large outlays of capital 
assistance will be necessary, and over the long term will be more costly than the annual 
provision of a reasonable level of funds, particularly for major repairs. 

A level of 1% of the value of the space inventory in the universities has in the past 
been selected by Council as the minimum necessary annually for new major repairs, 
renovations and replacement projects. Council again uses this as a minimum level for 
1981-82. The value of this space inventory has been adjusted by an appropriate 
inflation factor. Therefore, last year’s recommendation for capital assistance of $19.1 
million has been increased by 11.1%, the most recent annual change in the Non- 
Residential Building Construction Price Index (1978 to 1979). 
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Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister and to the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council: 


OCUA 80-8 
LEVEL OF SUPPORT FOR MAJOR REPAIRS, RENOVATIONS AND 
REPLACEMENT PROJECTS IN 1981-82 


THAT funds for capital assistance in 1981-82 be $21.2 million for major 
repairs, renovations and replacement projects, plus any amount necessitated 
by carryovers and essential new construction. 


Conclusion 

Council realizes that the funding recommendations contained in this memorandum 
may seem high to a Government which has adopted a policy of expenditure restraint. 
However, Council stresses that adequate funding must be provided if Ontario is to have 
a university system capable of meeting the five goals enunciated by Council in The 
Ontario University System: A Statement of Issues and reiterated by the Minister. These 
goals are (1) to develop a more educated populace, (2) to educate and train people for 
the professions, (3) to provide for study at the highest intellectual level, (4) to conduct 
basic and applied research and (5) to provide service to the community. 

The above goals, when taken in the context of a stated Government policy of 
maintaining accessibility and program quality, cannot be met with the funds now 
allocated. The system is currently underfunded and is in decline. The funds 
recommended in this memorandum are the minimum that must be provided if Ontario 
is to arrest the decline of the university system in which it has invested so heavily. 


W.C. Winegard 
Chairman 
June 6, 1980 
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This appendix outlines the derivation of the 1980-81 revised shortfall calculation. This 
shortfall estimate has been updated to reflect more realistic projections of inflation and 
enrolment change. The factor for salaries and fringe benefits has been increased from 
the 8.0% figure employed when the advice was first given to a figure of 9.5%. The 9.8% 
non-salary inflation factor found in Advisory Memorandum 79-I|| has been replaced by 
11.7%. The most recent enrolment projections for 1980-81 now suggest a 0.9% increase 
in enrolment rather than the previously projected 2.0% decline. These updated factors, 
when applied to the original base, yield a figure of $1,092.9 million. To this must be 
added the $1.3 million in additional funds requested in recognition of Ryerson’s 
institutional formula weight change. When this is taken into account, the cost of 
Council’s revised basic funding objectives becomes $1,094.2 million. 

The estimated total funds available to the Ontario universities in 1980-81 have also 
been revised to reflect more accurately the level of Government grants, fee income, and 
other revenue to be received. $833.1 million in operating grants have been made 
available to cover Council’s basic funding objectives and Ryerson’s formula weight 
change. This amount excludes the $0.5 million used for the grant-in-aid for the Bar 
Admission Course. It is estimated that formula fee and other fee income, including the 
$50 Ryerson formula fee rate increase, will equal $163.9 million after the projected 
enrolment increase of 0.9% is taken into account. Other revenue is estimated to be 
$67.1 million. This implies that the revised figure for total revenue available to the 
system is equal to $1,064.1 million. 
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Thus Council estimates university revenues for 1980-81 will be $30.1 million 
($1,094.2 million - $1,064.1 million) less than that required to meet its revised basic 
funding objectives. 


Appendix B to Advisory Memorandum 80-II 


This appendix outlines the derivation of the 1980-81 base used in Council’s funding 
calculation. For the purpose of the calculation, it is assumed that university system 
expenditures will equal total revenues. Table A-I| provides a breakdown of 1980-81 
revenues by type. 


FORMULA AND NON-FORMULA GRANTS 

The figure of $833.1 million for Formula and Non-Formula Grants is derived by 
subtracting $5.2 million in net line-item grants (the original $6.0 million in line-item 
grants less the $0.8 million transferred to formula grants to accommodate the formula 
weight increase for Ryerson Polytechnical Institute) and $0.5 million used for the 
grant-in-aid for the Bar Admission Course from the $838.8 million in operating grants 
announced by the Minister on December 31, 1979. 


FORMULA FEES AND OTHER FEES 

In past years’ advice, total expected tuition and other fee revenues have been included 
in the funding base. As a result of the change in tuition fee policy for 1980-81, which 
gives the universities a degree of discretionary power in setting their actual tuition fee 
rates above formula fee rates, Council has modified the fee revenues included in the 
funding base. Council has included only revenues from formula fees and other fees in 
the funding base, excluding any revenues accruing to the universities as a result of the 
application of their discretionary tuition fee power. The $153.3 million figure for 
Formula Fee Revenue used in the base is calculated by applying the 1980-81 formula 
fee rates to 1979-80 enrolment and adjusting for the predicted increase in enrolment for 
1980-81 (a 1% increase in undergraduate enrolment, no increase in graduate enrolment 
and an overall increase of 0.9%). It should be noted that this figure includes 
supplementary foreign fee revenue and third-term graduate formula fees. The Other 
Fee Revenue of $10.6 million was calculated from the university budget reports for 
1980-81. 


OTHER REVENUE 

The Other Revenue figure of $67.1 million is composed of municipal tax grants ($7.8 
million), Ministry line-item grants ($5.2 million) and an estimated $54.1 million in other 
sources of revenue. This last figure was compiled from the universities’ reports on 
budgeted revenues for 1980-81. 
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Table A-l 


University System Revenues 
1980-81 Estimate 
($ millions) 


Formula and 


Non-Formula Grants” 833.1 


Formula Fees TOSCO 
Other Fees 10.6 
Other Revenue** 67.1 

1,064.1 


Total 


a et 
J Excludes Ministry line-item grants and Bar Admission Course grant-in-aid. 


Includes Ministry line-item grants. 
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80-11 Funding for Four New Degree 
Programs at Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute 


In Advisory Memorandum 78-|V, Council recommended a procedure to be followed by 
Ryerson Polytechnical Institute when it seeks approval for funding of existing 
unauthorized degree programs or for the funding of any new degree or diploma 
program. Following the approval by the Minister of Council Recommendation 78-17, 
Ryerson submitted, in February 1980, four new degree programs for funding approval. 
Each of the programs had been approved by the Academic Council of Ryerson for the 
quality of the program, by the Board of Governors as to financial viability and by a 
Program Assessment Committee as to societal need. 

Council reviewed the material submitted by Ryerson and determined that the 
formal reports of the Program Assessment Committees had not been included. 
Because Advisory Memorandum 78-IV required not only the Program Assessment 
Committee’s certification of societal need but also the actual Committee report, 
Ryerson was then asked for further details about how the Program Assessment 
Committees had functioned and the ways in which they had determined societal need. 

On May 22, 1980, Ryerson supplied Council with a further elaboration of the 
procedures followed and again sought formal approval of the programs for funding. 
While some of the material addressed the need criterion more fully than in the original 
submissions, the documentation was still not as complete as Council had expected. 
The reason for this appeared to be the guidelines provided by Ryerson to the Program 
Assessment Committees. As part of the additional material, Ryerson provided copies of 
an internal documententitled “The Role of Program Assessment Committees” in which 
the following statement appears: 


..since the crucial part of the work of a PAC is that it should exercise 
judgment in relation at least to a minimum number of questions, an 
attestation that this has been done and of a PAC’s conclusion constitutes a 
fully adequate report. 


It is evident, therefore, that some confusion exists as to the procedures to be followed in 
arriving at the Program Assessment Committees’ estimations of societal need. 

Council had expected a full report from each Program Assessment Committee as 
well as the certification of societal need. With this in mind, Council will insist that more 
complete documentation be provided by Ryerson when next it seeks approval for 
funding of an existing or new program. In particular, Council will require that the report 
of the Program Assessment Committee include the following information: 


(a) a list of all institutions, organizations, agencies and corporations 
whose opinions on need were sought by the Committee, 


(b) the formal response from those groups listed in (a), and, 
(c) the judgment of the Committee based upon (b) and its own knowledge. 


For the programs now in question, on the basis of the evidence available to it, 
Council is of the opinion that the general intent of the procedures, as recommended by 
Council, has been followed. For each of the proposed four new degree programs there 
is certification that all three of Council's conditions for funding approval have been 
met. In addition, the two-year post-diploma degree program in Nursing has the 
ys of the Ontario Council of Health, which reviewed the proposal at the request 
of Council. 
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Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 80-9 
FUNDING FOR NEW DEGREE PROGRAMS AT RYERSON POLY- 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


THAT the following programs be deemed eligible for formula support 
beginning in 1981-82, and that eligible enrolment from 1980-81 on be 
included in the moving average for Ryerson Polytechnical Institute: 


1. Bachelor of Applied Arts - Environmental Health 

2. Bachelor of Applied Arts - Nursing 

3. Bachelor of Technology - Applied Computer Science 
4 


. Bachelor of Technology - Technological Studies. 


W.C. Winegard 
Chairman 
June 27, 1980 
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80-IV The Role of Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute 


During the past several years concerns have been expressed about the role of Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute within the Ontario post-secondary educational system. The 
Ryerson five-year plan of 1976, for instance, caused Council to wonder if Ryerson 
planned to be Ontario’s sixteenth university. More recently, Ryerson has compared 
itself with the British polytechnics, which grant diplomas and graduate and 
undergraduate degrees. Then, in the Spring of 1980, the President of Ryerson urged 
Government to define clearly the future role of the Institute, particularly with respect to 
research. 

In this memorandum, Council responds in general to the need to define the role of 
Ryerson and, in particular, to a request from the Minister for a statement from Council 
on the appropriateness of an applied research function at Ryerson. 

Polytechnical education, defined in its broadest sense, is concerned primarily with the 
application of knowledge and the training of individuals for specific vocational purposes. 
Some varying portion of each program of study may be devoted to education in the liberal 
arts and sciences. Similarly, there may be variations in terms of depth of study and degree 
of theoretical analysis. However, despite these differences, polytechnical programs share 
a vocational orientation. 

In its September, 1978 paper, The Ontario University System: A Statement of 
issues, Council noted that Ryerson “is the only centre for polytechnical degree 
education in Ontario”. Within the more general definition used above, however, it is 
evident that not all polytechnical education, at the post-secondary level, is confined to 
a single institution. The very nature of the Province’s post-secondary educational 
system, and the way in which it has developed historically, influenced the way in which 
polytechnical education spread throughout the system. In fact, polytechnical 
programs exist in a variety of institutions within Ontario, including Ryerson, the 
Colleges of Applied Arts and Technology (CAATS), the Ontario College of Art, and the 
universities. Joint programs being developed by certain CAATs and universities also 
belong in this sphere of education. 

It is in this context that Ryerson’s role must be considered. Although it is the only 
institution to bear the label “polytechnic”, it is not the only institution which has 
responsibilities in that area. The Institute occupies an altogether distinctive “middle 
position” within the post-secondary educational system, between the universities and 
the CAATs. The distinctiveness of this position has to do with the extent to which 
training for a vocation is the core of Ryerson’s programs, whether at the diploma or 
degree level. 

Under the terms of the “Ryerson Polytechnical Institute Act, 1977”, Ryerson may 
award diplomas and certificates and grant bachelor degrees in applied arts, technology 
and business management. The Act specifies that degree, diploma and certificate 
programs may be established, changed or terminated only after consultation with the 
Minister. The Act makes no provision for Ryerson to grant degrees in the “pure” arts 
and sciences nor does it permit Ryerson to grant graduate degrees. Ryerson is thus 
defined, by the Act, as an undergraduate institution oriented towards programs of an 
applied nature. 

Council accepts the concept of Ryerson outlined in the Ryerson Act. The Act sets 
the parameters within which the Institute must operate and thus substantively defines 
its role. Ryerson possesses a mandate quite different from that of a university since the 
Institute's prime directive is to provide instruction in certain specified areas. 
Universities, by comparison, possess a more general mandate under which they may 
provide instruction in a wider variety of disciplines, conduct both basic and applied 
research and grant graduate degrees. Ryerson also differs from the CAATs in that it is 
authorized to offer programs at the degree level. The Act thus provides Ryerson witha 
unique specified role. 
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Ryerson’s unique position is reflected in the nature and range of the programs 
offered by the Institute. Ryerson offers roughly equal numbers of diploma and degree 
programs, and several degree programs are offered as continuations of diploma 
programs. Thus a diploma program may be terminal or it may lead toa degree program 
- often after some form of work experience. This type of “diploma-degree continuum” 
provides a distinctive opportunity for the Institute’s students in the fields of applied 
arts, technology and business management. Council believes that the provision of this 
program mix is one of the most important features of the kind of polytechnical 
education provided by Ryerson. If the Institute’s mandate were significantly altered, a 
void would be created which could not easily be filled by any other existing post- 
secondary educational institution. 

For these reasons Council believes that Ryerson must remain devoted to 
certificate, diploma and undergraduate degree level instruction in the applied arts, 
business and technology. Its programs should continue to have both more breadth and 
more depth than the programs offered by the CAATs. Similarly, its programs should 
continue to be more oriented towards the practical and the “immediately useful” than 
the universities’ arts and sciences program and, for that matter, the universities’ 
programs in established professional disciplines. By offering such programs, which 
appeal to those students more oriented towards the immediate utilization of practical 
knowledge, Ryerson contributes to the development of Ontario’s industrial/commercial 
base. Ryerson’s programs should continue to relate directly to the market place; 
indeed, Ryerson’s programs should fill either a current or anticipated market need or 
they should not exist. 

There is at Ryerson a mechanism designed to ensure that the Institute’s programs 
retain their market relevance. Each program has an Advisory Council composed of 
representatives of the various occupational groups affected by the existence of the 
program and into which the program’s graduates are expected to move. By providing 
consistent and sustained feedback on such matters as the appropriateness of the 
academic Curriculum or the practical training provided, each Advisory Council should 
establish an essential link between program and market, with significant reciprocal 
benefits. The existence and continued operation of its Advisory Councils should permit 
Ryerson to enhance the effectiveness of its teaching function. 

Turning to the role of Ryerson in research, Council notes that there is no formal 
requirement for either the institution or its faculty to conduct either basic or applied 
research. Nevertheless, if the Institute is to train students successfully for specific 
occupations faculty members should be expected to keep up-to-date with the “state of 
the art” in the areas for which they are to provide such training. Individual faculty 
members, therefore, should again experience in the work place or take part in what 
might be termed applied research “in the field” rather than in laboratories or offices at 
Ryerson itself. 

In Council’s view, the applied nature of Ryerson’s programs necessitates this 
degree of public and private sector involvement. Ryerson itself, in its 1980 Brief to 
Council, noted that research at the Institute “should be applied, closely associated with 
business and industry and intimately involved with undergraduate teaching”. 

A mechanism for facilitating direct involvement of faculty members with the public 
and private sectors lies in the expanded utilization of the Advisory Councils. If 
encouraged to be strong, vigorous and active, these Councils, with their market-related 
focus, should help faculty members to remain in touch with the needs and concerns of 
industry and commerce. 

Council is aware that a significant number of Ryerson’s faculty may appear to fall 
outside of the parameters described above. Those individuals within the Institute’s 
“Academic Service Departments” (including the Departments of English, History, 
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Philosophy, Politics and Sociology) may be perceived as having less opportunity to 
engage in applied research. In fact, they have a unique opportunity to concentrate on 
the more general problems associated with the practical, technological aspects of 
industry and the market place. Their research activity may thus be of no less an applied 
nature than would be appropriate for other members of the Institute’s faculty. Further, 
significant resources necessary for the support of such research exist outside of 
Ryerson - in the libraries of other institutions, in the experiences of external colleagues 
and in the interface between theory and practice which occurs “in the field”. Faculty 
members in Ryerson’s service departments are not restricted, therefore, by their 
institutional affiliation, but rather are provided with unique opportunities which result 
from that affiliation. 

In Council’s view, the need for practical relevance in Ryerson’s programs and the 
need for the professional development of its faculty can and should be met without 
Ryerson assuming a formal role as a research institution. Council notes that there are 
various types of roles appropriate for different types of institutions. It was for this 
reason that Council, in Advisory Memorandum 79-V, suggested that Ryerson “is nota 
research institution in the same sense as the universities are research institutions”. 

Given the position which the Institute occupies within the post-secondary 
educational system and the specific academic orientation of its faculty, Council 
believes that Ryerson, as an institution, should not havea direct responsibility for either 
applied or basic research. The words “as an institution” inthe previous sentence havea 
specific meaning in Council's view. They imply that Ryerson, unlike the universities but 
like the CAATs, should not be funded for the direct or indirect operating costs of 
research that are normally met from Government of Ontario operating grants to 
institutions with acknowledged roles in both basic and applied research. Instead, 
Ryerson must be recognized as an institution devoted to instructional activities and the 
maintenance of effective liaison with the public and private sectors - within which the 
Institute’s graduates will work. 

The faculty at Ryerson should be encouraged to do work “in the field’. If an 
industry or government agency wishes to have testing or evaluation done at Ryerson, 
the service should be offered on a complete cost recovery basis. 

In summary, therefore, Council believes that Ryerson is, and should continue to 
be, primarily a teaching institution specializing in the polytechnical areas of applied 
arts, business and technology. Its programs are, and should remain, oriented directly 
to the market place. In many instances in the past Ryerson has made effective use of the 
Advisory Councils which exist for each program and it should continue, in an expanded 
way, to utilize the expertise of the industry, labour and government representatives 
involved with these Councils. Further, the Institute's applied orientation requires that 
faculty members be involved in activities in the public and private sectors which will 
enhance their instructional capabilities. 

Council recognizes the important position which the Institute occupies within the 
Province’s post-secondary educational system and the effective way in which it has 
discharged the responsibilities associated with that position. Within the framework of 
Council’s definition, Ryerson itself must develop its strengths in order to best serve the 
needs of the people of Ontario. 


W.C. Winegard 
Chairman 
August 8, 1980 
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80-V Graduate Program Planning 
and Funding 


During the early summer of 1980, Council received reports on Doctoral Program Data 
and Graduate Program Enrolment, 1979-80, from the Council of Ontario Universities/ 
Intario Council on Graduate Studies (COU/OCGS). These reports were useful in 
sroviding Council with an overview of the graduate enterprise. In August 1980, Council 
eceived from COU/OCGS the annual report on graduate studies. The report 
-ontained documentation on the following six graduate programs which were being 
orwarded to Council for funding consideration: 


. Social Demography (PhD): University of Western Ontario 

. Art History (MA): Queen’s University 

. Geology (MSc): Lakehead University 

Symbolic Anthropology (MA): University of Western Ontario 
. Teaching (MA(T)/MSc(T) ): McMaster University 

. Speech Pathology (MHSc): University of Toronto 


For each of the six recommended programs, COU/OCGS provided documentation 
yn the four criteria of need, uniqueness, appraisal and enrolment, as requested in 
Advisory Memorandum 79-VII. In that memorandum, Council also gave notice that, in 
sonsidering new graduate programs in future, it would expect the supporting 
Jocumentation to include “COU’s assurance that the program should be funded 
Jespite restraint and also that the program is consistent with the aims, objectives and 
xisiting strengths of the particular institution”. In this regard, in the letter’ transmitting 
he annual report, COU stated that: 


.. the funding recommendations are put forward in full appreciation of their 
implications under the current situation of severe financial restraint. In 
Council’s (COU’s) judgment, these programmes have a claim on funding 
equal to currently funded graduate programmes. 


n the same letter, COU declined to provide its assurance that each recommended 
rogram was consistent with the aims, objectives and existing strengths of the 
articular university: 


In recommending nine programmes for funding in January of this year, we 
stated that application of this factor would be premature since COU had not 
yet had an opportunity to discuss sufficiently, both internally and with 
OCUA, the appropriateness and feasibility of the new approach proposed 
by OCUA. We also noted that the process of defining institutional roles was 
still at an early stage. COU finds itself still in much the same position. 
Although OCUA’s Spring hearings are now over, the resultant planned 
paper by OCUA on system differentiation is not yet available, and the 
process of defining institutional roles appears little more advanced. For our 
part, COU has not further discussed this factor, pending receipt of the 
report of its Special Committee to Review Graduate Planning....Atthis time, 
therefore, we must decline again to comment on the _ institutional 
appropriateness of the programmes put forward for funding. 


1. Letter from Dr. Monahan to Dr. Winegard, August 21, 1980. 
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Instead of providing Council with its collective assessment of the appropriateness of 
each program at the particular university, COU provided only the university's own 
assessment. 

Council now finds itself in a difficult position. COU has declined to provide the 
requisite assurance of institutional appropriateness, but has not stated that itis beyond 
COU’s capacity to provide such assurance. Further, in the Ongoing discussions 
involving Council and representatives of the university community, the question has 
been openly raised as to whether COU is indeed in a position to judge the 
appropriateness of a program in relation to the aims, objectives and existing strengths 
of one of its member institutions. 

While this question has been raised, it is far from resolved. Under the 
circumstances, it is Council’s view that for it to recommend for funding any of the six 
proposed programs would be for Council to prejudge the resolution of this question. 
Thus, Council has not made any final assessment of the sufficiency of the 
documentation provided by COU/OCGS regarding the four criteria of need, 
uniqueness, appraisal and enrolment. Council has concluded that the wisest course of 
action at the present time is not to recommend any of the proposed programs for 
funding in 1981-82, but to open the possibility that, ifcurrent uncertainties are resolved 
within the next twelve months, a future recommendation to deem eligible for funding in 
1982-83 any of the programs dealt with in this memorandum might include some 
measure of retroactivity. Specifically, Council would view it appropriate that, for any 
such program, all eligible enrolment from 1980-81 on be included in the appropriate 
moving average of the particular institution involved. 

The effect of this position would be that, for 1981-82, the program in Speech 
Pathology at the University of Toronto would continue to receive formula funding 
support at the existing graduate diploma weight and the other proposed programs 
would not receive formula funding support. Accordingly, Council recommends to the 
Minister: 


OCUA 80-10 
FUNDING FOR PARTICULAR GRADUATE PROGRAMS IN 1981-82 


THAT the following programs not be approved for formula funding support 


in 1981-82: 

Program University 
Social Demography (PhD) Western 
Art History (MA) Queen’s 
Geology (MSc) Lakehead 
Symbolic Anthropology (MA) Western 
Teaching (MA(T)/MSc(T)) McMaster 
OCUA 80-11 


FUNDING FOR THE MASTER’S PROGRAM IN SPEECH PATHOLOGY AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO FOR 1981-82 


THAT the MHSc program in Speech Pathology at the University of Toronto 
continue to receive formula funding support at the graduate diploma 
weight in 1981-82. 


W.C. Winegard 
Chairman 
December 17, 1980 
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80-VI The Allocation of the Government's 
Operating Support for the University 
System in 1981-82 


By letter of January 21, 1981, the Minister informed Council that, for 1981-82, $923.5 
million in operating grants would be allocated to the university system. Of this amount, 
$918.5 million will be made available to cover Council’s basic funding objectives and 
the grant-in-aid to the Bar Admission Course. The remaining $5.0 million will be 
retained by the Ministry of Colleges and Universities for line budget items. 

The Government also announced a 10.0 percent increase in formula fee rates for 
1981-82. If this formula fee rate increase is applied to Council’s estimate of 1981-82 
enrolment (Advisory Memorandum 80-Il), it will yield an estimated $17.0 million in 
additional formula fee revenue. Based on this estimate of the increase in formula fee 
revenue, total grant and fee revenue accruing to the university system in 1981-82 is 
expected to equal $1,104.5 million.’ This represents an increase of $101.8 million or 
10.15 percent in funding for the system from these two revenue sources over 1980-81. 

Council notes that the $918.5 million in operating grants for Council’s basic 
funding objectives combined with the estimated formula fee increase of $17.0 million 
falls $22 million short of Council’s basic funding objectives, and about $31 million short 
of Council’s total recommendations of $965.1 million ($956 million for basic funding 
objectives; $1.1 million for the grant-in-aid to the Bar Admission Course and funding of 
existing bilingualism programs; and $8.0 million for additional funds for equipment and 
library acquisitions). 

In the following sections of this memorandum, Council presents its advice on the 
distribution of the $918.5 million that has been made available for operating grants. 
Council’s recommendations for the allocation of this amount include advice to initiate a 
new category of funding: differentiation grants. They also provide advice on the size 
and distribution of Northern Ontario grants, bilingualism grants, supplementary 
grants, the grant-in-aid to the Bar Admission Course, a provision for final enrolment 
adjustment and the distribution by formula of the funds remaining after the above 
allocations. 


Differentiation Grants 

In the last few years, Council has repeatedly stated its belief that there is a need for 
system-wide rationalization. On such occasions, Council has emphasized that system 
rationalization should be achieved primarily through institutional role differentiation. 
Indeed, institution role differentiation and the identification of institutional strengths 
were major topics at Council’s 1980 Spring hearings. In addition, Council devoted one 
of its 1980 discussion papers entirely to the topic of system rationalization. 

Council believes that each institution must identify its existing strengths as a basis 
for planning and development, and channel its initiatives in relation to those strengths. 
Because of the great importance it accords institutional role differentiation, Council 
wishes to introduce in 1981-82 a newcategory of extra-formula funding: differentiation 
grants. Council considers that such grants are appropriate when an institution accepts 
a clearly differentiated role, demonstrates its intention to pursue its strengths 
efficiently and effectively, and requires special funding to do so. The renewal or 
continuation of such a grant would depend entirely on the progress the institution 
makes towards attaining its goals over the period for which the grant is awarded. 

In this memorandum, Council recommends Trent University as the first recipient 
of a differentiation grant. In the course of its development, Trent has chosen to 
differentiate itself from the other institutions in the Ontario university system and hasa 
particular role to play as the only institution in the Province engaged almost entirely in 
undergraduate Arts and Science instruction. It is clear that over the past few years 
Trent has been making an effort to maintain its distinct character while at the same time 
making progress toward a mode of operation more closely aligned to available 
resources. Council supports the efforts being made by Trent and believes that it is 





1. This amount does not include any revenue that would accrue to the universities should they decide to exercise their freedom to 
charge tuition fees up to 10% above formula fee rates. 
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deserving of a differentiation grant in 1981-82. Council wishes to emphasize, however, 
that the renewal of this grant beyond 1981-82 is conditional upon Trent continuing to 
search for more efficient ways of carrying out its role as a primarily undergraduate Arts 
and Science institution. In addition, Council expects that Trent will make evident 
progress toward the pruning and consolidation of its graduate program offerings as 
discussed in Council’s recent hearings with Trent. Council accordingly recommends 
to the Minister: 


OCUA 80-12 
DIFFERENTIATION GRANT FOR TRENT UNIVERSITY 1981-82 


THAT a differentiation grant of $1,400,000 be made to Trent University in 
1981-82. 


Council wishes to point out that since it is recommending a differentiation grant for 
Trent University, the institution is not considered for a supplementary grant for 1981-82. 


Northern Ontario Grants 

Council's policy of recommending that Northern Ontario institutions be given financial 
assistance in recognition of the fiscal problems associated with providing post- 
secondary education in that region continues for 1981-82. However, Council 
anticipates undertaking a thorough review of the Northern Ontario grants during the 
forthcoming year. For 1981-82, the annual value of the Northern Ontario grants to 
Lakehead and Laurentian universities and Laurentian’s affiliated colleges is calculated 
according to the “mini-formula” outlined in Advisory Memorandum 75-VII. On the 
basis of this formula each grant is determined with reference to the prior year’s Basic 
Operating Income. Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 80-13 
NORTHERN ONTARIO GRANTS 1981-82 


THAT Northern Ontario grants in 1981-82 be made in the following 


amounts: 

Lakehead $1,668,000 
Laurentian 1,618,000 
Algoma 170,000 
Hearst 98,000 
Nipissing 250,000 


Bilingualism Grants 

In Advisory Memorandum 77-VlI, Council documented the incremental costs of 
existing bilingualism programs and found that the level of bilingualism grants did not 
cover these costs. On the basis of these findings, Council recommended that additional 
funds be made available to overcome this shortfall over a two year period. One million 
dollars was requested and received for 1978-79. In 1979-80, only $0.5 million of the 
remaining $1.0 million requested by Council was made available by Government. 
Council requested in Advisory Memorandum 79-1I| and again in Advisory Memorandum 


80-I| that the remaining $0.5 million be provided. Government did not meet either of 
these requests. 
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For 1981-82, therefore, the total funds available for distribution by Council are 
equal to the previous year’s grant total increased by the percentage increase in total 
university operating grants between 1980-81 and 1981-82, namely 10.1%. Council has 
decided to recommend the final step in its policy of phasing in the distribution of 
bilingualism grants announced in Advisory Memorandum 77-VI. As a result, total 
available bilingualism grants would be allocated to institutions according to the 
incidence of incremental bilingualism costs as identified by Council’s 1976-77 cost 
study. 

Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 80-14 
BILINGUALISM GRANTS 1981-82 


THAT bilingualism grants in 1981-82 be made in the following amounts: 


Ottawa $5,486,000 
Laurentian 1,356,000 
Glendon 173,000 
Hearst 68,000 
Sudbury 25,000 
St. Paul 264,000 


Supplementary Grants 

In previous years, Council has adhered to a policy of reducing annually the 
supplementary grants to Lakehead, Laurentian and Trent universities. As a result of 
this policy, last year Laurentian University was removed from the list of institutions 
receiving supplementary grants and was awarded a terminal supplementary grant of 
$100,000 for 1980-81. Laurentian University, therefore, is not considered for a 
supplementary grant in this memorandum. As explained earlier in this memorandum, 
Trent University is not eligible for a supplementary grant in 1981-82. 

Lakehead University is, therefore, the only institution to be considered for a 
supplementary grant for 1981-82. In 1980-81, Lakehead University received a 
supplementary grant of $250,000. Council remains of the opinion that the 
supplementary grant to Lakehead University should be reduced annually and therefore 
proposes that, for 1981-82, the amount provided to Lakehead in 1980-81 be reduced by 
$100,000. Accordingly, Council recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 80-15 
SUPPLEMENTARY GRANT FOR LAKEHEAD UNIVERSITY 1981-82 


THAT a supplementary grant of $150,000 be made to Lakehead University 
in 1981-82. 
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Bar Admission Course 

For the past five years, Council has recommended that the grant-in-aid for the Bar 
Admission Course be increased by the same percentage as that accorded the 
university system as a whole. Council continues to follow this approach and proposes 
that the grant-in-aid for the Bar Admission Course for 1981-82 be increased by 10.1% 
over the $516,000 allocated for 1980-81. Council accordingly recommends to the 
Minister: 


OCUA 80-16 
GRANT TO THE LAW SOCIETY OF UPPER CANADA ON BEHALF OF 
THE BAR ADMISSION COURSE 1981-82 


THAT a grant of $568,000 be made to the Law Society of Upper Canada for 
support of the Bar Admission Course in 1981-82. 


Basic Income Unit Values 

As mentioned in the introduction of this memorandum, $918.5 million has been made 
available by Government for distribution to the university system in 1981-82. Council 
has recommended that $13.294 million of this amount be made available for Northern 
Ontario, bilingualism, supplementary and differentiation grants, and for the grant-in- 
aid to the Bar Admission Course. An additional amount of $1.230 million has been set 
aside by Council as the provision for final enrolment adjustment. This amount is 
intended to cover any difference between the estimated weighted enrolment for 1980- 
81 and the final enrolment figures. As shown in Table I, the funds set aside for non- 
formula grants and the enrolment adjustment are deducted from the $918.5 million 
available for Council’s allocative recommendations, leaving $903.976 million available 
for distribution by formula grants. It should be noted that any unused portion of the 
provision for final enrolment adjustment will also be made available for distribution by 
formula grants. 
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Table | 





Availability of Funds for Distribution as Graduate 
and Undergraduate Formula Grants for 1981-82 





Available for Council's Allocative Recommendations $918,500,000 
Deduct: 

Northern Ontario Grants $3,804,000 

Bilingualism Grants 7,372,000 

Supplementary Grant 150,000 

Differentiation Grant 1,400,000 

Bar Admission Course 568,000 

Sub-Total $13,294,000 

Provision for Final Enrolment 

Adjustment 1,230,000 





Total Deductions 14,524,000 


Available for Distribution as Graduate 
and Undergraduate Formula Grants $903,976,000 


Based on an amount of $903.976 million being available for distribution by formula 
grants, the value of the undergraduate Basic Income Unit (BIU) is $3,313 and the 
graduate BIU is $3,229. The undergraduate BIU is applied in accordance with the 
undergraduate funding formula established by Council in Advisory Memorandum 76- 
Vil. The graduate BIU is applied according to the method specified in Advisory 
Memorandum 78-lI!|. Council accordingly recommends to the Minister: 


OCUA 80-17 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE BIU VALUES FOR 1981-82 


THAT for 1981-82, the graduate BIU value be not less than $3,229 and the 
undergraduate BIU value be not less than $3,313. 
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Tables II and IIl summarize the distribution of grants and Basic Operating Income which 
results from the recommendations contained in this memorandum. Table II records, by 
institution, the formula and non-formula grants recommended by Council for 1981-82, 
along with the grants totals for 1980-81 and the percentage increases in grants between 
the two years. Table III indicates the Basic Operating Income and non-formula grants of 
each institution for 1981-82, and allows for a comparison of the sum of these funds with 
the previous year’s totals. Council notes that, although Basic Operating Income is amore 
accurate measure of revenue expected to accrue to the system than grants alone, the 
portion of Basic Operating Income which is based on fees may differ from the actual fee 
revenue collected by the system. An explanation of the basis for this difference and its 
implications is found in the Appendix to Advisory Memorandum 78-V. 


W.C. Winegard 
Chairman 
January 30, 1981. 
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OCUA Public Meetings, 1980-81 


Date 
April 18, 


April 18, 


April 18, 


April 19, 


April 19, 


April 19, 


April 25, 


April 25, 


April 25, 


April 25, 


April 26, 


May 9, 


May 9, 


May 9, 


May 9, 


May 15, 


May 16, 


May 23, 


May 23, 


May 23, 


May 23, 


May 24, 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


Institution or Organization and Place of Meeting 


Ontario Confederation of University Faculty Associations 


(Queen’s Park, Toronto) 


Ontario Federation of Students 
(Queen’s Park, Toronto) 


Council of Ontario Universities 
(Queen’s Park, Toronto) 


Ontario College of Art 
(Queen’s Park, Toronto) 


Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
(Queen’s Park, Toronto) 


Confederation of Ontario University Staff Associations 
(Queen’s Park, Toronto) 


University of Guelph, 
(University of Waterloo) 


University of Western Ontario 
(University of Waterloo) 


Wilfrid Laurier University 
(University of Waterloo) 


University of Windsor 
(University of Waterloo) 


University of Waterloo 
(University of Waterloo) 


Carleton University 
(University of Ottawa) 


Queen’s University 
(University of Ottawa) 


University of Ottawa 
(University of Ottawa) 


Trent University 
(University of Ottawa) 


Lakehead University 
(Nipissing University College) 


Laurentian University, Algoma University College 
Collége de Hearst, Nipissing College 
(Nipissing College) 


York University 
(University of Toronto) 


Brock University 
(University of Toronto) 


McMaster University 
(University of Toronto) 


Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 
(University of Toronto) 


University of Toronto 
(University of Toronto) 
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OCUA Recommendations and 
Government Responses, 1980-81 





Recommendations 


Number Title Response 
Advisory Memorandum 80-| 
80-1 Ontario Graduate Scholarship Partial 

Stipends, 1981-82 Acceptance 
80-2 Institutional Awards to Universities without Doctoral 

Programs Accepted 
80-3 Ontario Graduate Scholarships to Recent Landed 

Immigrants and Persons on Student Visas Accepted 
80-4 Number of Ontario Graduate Scholarship Awards 

in 1981-82 Accepted 
Advisory Memorandum 80-1 
80-5 Funding Level for 1981-82 to Meet the Cost of Council’s 


Basic Objectives in Funding the Operation of Provincially- 
Assisted Universities, Ryerson, The Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education, The Ontario College of Art and 


Dominican College Not accepted 
80-6 Funding for 1981-82 for Existing Bilingualism Programs 

and the Bar Admission Course Not accepted 
80-7 Equipment and Library Funding for 1981-82 Not accepted 
80-8 Level of Support for Major Repairs, Renovations and 

Replacement Projects in 1981-82 Not accepted 
Advisory Memorandum 80-IIl 
80-9 Funding for New Degree Programs at Ryerson Polytechnical 

Institute Accepted 
Advisory Memorandum 80-1V Accepted as basis for policy 
Advisory Memorandum 80-V 
80-10 Funding for Particular Graduate Programs in 1981-82 Accepted 
80-11 Funding for the Master’s Program in Speech Pathology at 

the University of Toronto for 1981-82 Accepted 
Advisory Memorandum 80-VI 
80-12 Differentiation Grant for Trent University 1981-82 Accepted 
80-13 Northern Ontario Grants 1981-82 Accepted 
80-14 Bilingualism Grants 1981-82 Accepted 
80-15 Supplementary Grant for Lakehead University 1981-82 Accepted 
80-16 Grant to the Law Society of Upper Canada on Behalf of 

the Bar Admission Course 1981-82 Accepted 
80-17 Graduate and Undergraduate BIU Values for 1981-82 Accepted 
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